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ABSENTEEISM : 


AttHoucH there is not much, per- 
haps, to be said in the way of novelty 
upon the subject of absenteeism, yet 
as it is of the greatest importance 
that the causes of the present mise- 
rable condition of Ireland should be 
rightly understood, and as that subject 
is intimately connected with its pre- 
sent social condition, it is pro- 
posed to dedicate a few pages to an 
inquiry into the economic and social 
evils that spring from that source. 
The subject has been lately brought 
forward by the Honourable John P. 
Vereker, and we propose in the pre- 
sent article freely to avail ourselves of 
his publications.* 

Of all countries, Ireland affords, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle—peopled by a race of men 
whose talent has shed lustre on every 
court and cabinet of Europe, and 
whose valour has shone conspicuous 
in many a battle-field—boasting of 
physical and geographical advantages, 
equalled by few, and surpassed by no 
nation in the world—possessed of a 
fertile soil, of extensive mines, inter- 
sected by navigable rivers and inex- 
haustible coal fields—amidst all these 
natural advantages, her inhabitants, 
though willing to work, are dying of 
starvation, or flying from her shores, 
and Ireland remains the most pauper- 
ised and helpless of the civilised na- 
tions of the earth. The finest lakes 
and rivers in the United Empire afford 
water-communication from one side of 
the kingdom to the other. Mines of 
iron, copper, coal, silver, gold, lead, 
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manganese, antimony, cobalt, zinc, 
nikle, chrome, and bismuth, lie scat- 
tered through the country. The ma- 
nufacturer may defy competition with 
cheap coals, cheap labour, and no cost 
of carriage. The bogs of Ireland af- 
ford, at little cost, an unlimited quan- 
tity of charred turf—the best charcoal 
that can be manufactured for smelting 
iron, and of great value also for gene- 
rating steam ; while the available water 
power of Ireland is estimated at half 
a million of horse power (although 
only 2,147 horse power is actually em- 
ployed). Her seas abound in fish of 
every description; her harbours are 
large and commodious ; her climate is 
salubrious and genial; and the prox- 
imity of the sea affords every facility 
for trade and commerce. No wonder, 
when we reflect on all these advan- 
tages—neglected and unemployed— 
and turn our aching eyes from the 
present gloomy state of our country 
to the proud position which she ap- 
pears by nature destined to have filled, 
that we should seek to discover the 
occult causes of her anomalous condi- 
tion, and that we should ask ourselves, 
in Bishop Berkeley’s words— What 
hinders us Irish from exerting our- 
selves, using our hands and brains, 
doing something or other, man, wo- 
man and child, like the other inhabi- 
tants of God’s earth ?” 

It is now more than one hundred 
years since this question was first 
put to us by that learned bishop; and 
the same question has been frequently 
repeated since ; for it is impossible for 
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any one to compare the natural wealth 
and advantages possessed by our island, 
with the poverty and misery that every- 
where abounds, without feeling that 
some extraordinary causes must operate 
in her case ; and that some problem in 
political economy, yet to be solved, 
must apply exclusively to her. 

By some the poverty of Ireland has 
been attributed to the character of the 
Celtic race. They are too apathetic, 
it has been said, for the active pursuits 
of industry, and too indifferent to the 
enjoyments, the comforts, and the de- 
cencies of life. But the success that 
has attended the industrious exertions 
of the Irishman in other countries, 
proves, beyond all doubt, that the state 
of Ireland does not depend on any 

hysical incapacity upon the part of 
er inhabitants. 

Possessed, then, of ample and ex- 
traordinary resources, and peopled by 
a hardy, active, and industrious race, 
why is Ireland poor? What powerful 
demon paralyses her exertions, and 
prostrates her energies, as often as 
she attempts to rise from her fallen 
state ? 

In the course of the following pages 
we will trace the origin of the present 
evils of Ireland, first—to the poverty 
of the country, and the absence of ca- 
pital and commercial enterprise, re- 
sulting from the constant drain of ab- 
sentee-rent from our shores; and, 
secondly—to the absence of the moral 
influence and example of those who 
desert the position in which their lot 
has been cast, and forsake those whom 
providence has committed to their 
charge—in other words, to absenteeism. 

But before we consider the principles 
of political economy upon which the 
theory of absenteeism depends, per- 
haps it will not be disagreeable to our 
readers, if we give a short historical 
sketch of the origin and progress of 
absenteeism in England and Ireland, 
and of the different legislative enact- 
ments passed to control or modify its 
progress in both countries. 

Absenteeism never existed to any 
very prejudicial extent in England. 
As the court and legislature resided in 
the country, every inducement existed 
for its proprietary to remain at home; 
yet, whenever it was found necessary, 
acts of parliament of the severest 
stamp were passed against non-resi- 
dence ; and these acts were put into 
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execution with great severity. Thus 
we find by an entry in the rolls of par. 
liament, that the Anglo- Normans who 
held estates both in Normandy and 
England, in the reign of King John, 
were ordered to make their election 
between their two estates, and to re- 
side in the country of their adoption. 
In the 35th year of the reign of Ed- 
ward the First, by a royal ordinance, 
all the Jands, chattels, and other estates 
of certain persons enumerated, were 
forfeited to the King, because—reces- 
serunt abinde ad partes transmarinas— 
because they had become absentees. 
And again, in the reign of Edward the 
Third, another royal ordinance swept 
away the last remains of absenteeism, 
by compelling, under the penalty of 
forfeiture, every one who had estates 
in France and England to dispose of 
his French estate, notwithstanding any 
entail or settlement. 

It is very probable, if these acts had 
not been passed, that Englishmen, se- 
duced by the superiority of the French 
climate, would have resided upon their 
Norman estates, that France would 
have become the ruling power, and that 
England would have filled, during the 
last two centuries, the same situation 
in respect to France, that Ireland does 
now in respect to England. But, in 
addition to the direct enactments against 
absenteeism, there were a number of 
other acts, whose policy was indirectly 
to prevent its growth. The acts which 
prohibited foreigners from purchasing 
lands in England, and thus becoming 
absentee proprietors, had this object 
in view. This was also the policy of 
several of the * Alien Acts.” The 
law of settlement, and the numerous 
laws that prohibited artisans and me- 
chanics from emigrating to foreign 
countries (several of which still remain 
upon our statute books), have also 
some analogy to anti-absentee enact- 
ments. In addition to this, we must 
remember that the public opinion of 
England was always, and still is, ex- 
tremely hostile to absenteeism or cen- 
tralisation, and that even the temporary 
absence of the nobility or gentry from 
their estates was discouraged as much 
as possible. Of this Lord Bacon has 
preserved a remarkable corroboration 
in an apothegm of King James the 
First: “ He was very earnest,” he 
tells us, “ with the country gentlemen 
to go from London to their country 
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seats ; andsometimes he would say 
thus to them: ‘ Gentlemen, at London 
= are like ships in a sea which show 
ike nothing ; but in your country vil- 
lages you are like ships in a river, 
which look like great things.’” Pur- 
suing this policy, and firmly convinced 
that absenteeism was incompatible with 
the prosperity of their country, it is 
not surprising that it never was per- 
mitted extensively to prevail; and ac- 
cordingly, whatever other misfortunes 
England may have suffered, absentee- 
ism is an evil to which she has been 
very little exposed. 

Let us now trace the progress of 
absenteeism at this side of the chan- 
nel. It is an evil exclusively Irish. 
The very word ‘ Absenteeism” is 
defined by Dr. Johnson, in his dic- 
tionary, by an allusion to this coun- 
try. It originated principally in the 
false policy of England. Instead of 
attaching the Irish aristocracy to the 
British government, and through them 
their dependants, grants of Irish pro- 
perty were generally made to persons 
who already possessed estates in Eng- 
land, under the mistaken notion that 
the two kingdoms would be thus more 
closely bound together and consoli- 
dated. The fatal result of this policy 
soon manifested itself. The Irish es- 
tates were neglected and forsaken by 
their English proprietors ; and the 
middle and lower classes, deserted by 
their lords, and without the influence 
of men of education and property to 
direct and control their conduct, fell 
under the guidance of the interested 
or disaffected. Thus even the Eng- 
lish settlers, in a short time, became— 
ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores — more 
Irish than the Irish themselves. The 
rapid spread of disaffection and dis- 
content arising from these causes, and 
threatening the annihilation of English 
rule in Ireland, compelled the British 
government soon to take vigorous 
measures for the suppression of ab- 
sentceism. 

The first ordinance against absen- 
teeism was passed in the third year of 
the reign of Richard the Second: by 
it, two-thirds of the profits of the 
lands of those who neglected to return 
to Ireland, and to reside upon their 
estates, were forfeited. Several acts 
were also passed in the 25th year of 
the reign of Henry VI. for similar 
purposes. These ordinances were vi- 
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gorously executed for many years af- 
terwards, and numerous seizures were 
made in pursuance of them in the 
reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV., 
V., and VI., of which the records still 
remain in the Remembrancer’s office. 
Even such men as the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
Lord Berkeley, were not exempt from 
its operation. Their Irish lands were 
re-vested in the Crown by an act 
passed in the 28th year of the reign 
of Henry VIII., of which the pream- 
ble is very remarkable, and well wor- 
thy of our attention. ‘ Forasmuch,” 
it states, ‘*as it is notorious and mani- 
fest that this the King’s land of Ire- 
land hath principally grown into ruine, 
desolation, rebellion, and decaie, by oc- 
casion that great dominions, lands, 
and possessions within the same land, 
have descended to noblemen, who, de- 
mouring within the realm of England, 
and not providing for the good order 
and surety of the same, in their ab- 
sence and by their negligence, suffered 
(various malpractices, &c., to take 
place upon the said estates), which 
hath been the principal cause of the 
miserable estate wherein it is at this 
present time.” The 10th of Charles 
I., cap. xi., is also directed against 
absenteeism, as well as the 2nd George 
I., cap. iii., sec. 59. And residence 
for a specified period was made a con- 
dition in all the grants in the Ulster 
Plantation. 

But, notwithstanding all these pre- 
ventive measures, the laws were so 
Jaxly administered, and so many li- 
cences granted for their infringement 
to those who had interest or money 
enough to obtain them, that absentee- 
ism continued to gain ground. Of 
this, many of the contemporary writers 
bitterly complain ; and while they im- 
pute the slow progress of English in- 
fluence to these causes, they also de- 
monstrate, in the clearest manner, 
that the two kingdoms never will be 
consolidated as long as absenteeism 
is suffered to exist. Our limits per- 
mit us only to give one example, which 
we have selected from the works of 
Sir John Davies, an Englishman, and 
attorney-general in the reign of King 
James the First. ‘ The absence,” he 
has observed, “of the great lords 
(who, having great estates in Ireland, 
yet kept their continual residence in 
England) was the principal cause of 
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the slow progress made by the Eng. 
lish in Ireland.” ‘ All writers do im- 
pute the decay and loss of Leinster,” 
says he, “to the absence of the Eng- 
lish lords. They could not be drawn 
to make their personal residence in 
the kingdom, but managed their es- 
tates by their seneschals and servants.” 
He also imputed the decay and loss of 
Ulster and Connaught to the same 
cause; and to it we must still attri- 
bute the “ ruine, desolation, rebellion, 
and decaie” of Ireland. 

Before leaving this portion of our 
subject, we may mention, that the 
strictest laws exist against absenteeism 
in most other countries. A subject 
cannot leave Russia without the per- 
mission of the Emperor (which is sel- 
dom given); and the heavy passport 
duty, payable in every Russian town 
through which the traveller passes, 
operates as a heavy absentee tax. Re- 
sidence is the tenure on which posses- 
sions are held in some of the Italian 
states. Many laws were enacted 
against it in France, and it is prohi- 
bited by the Code Napoleon. When 
Lord Baltimore and others abandoned 
America, their estates were confis- 
cated. When Portugal and Spain 
were united under Philip the Second, 
the Portuguese nobility took up their 
residence in Spain. The Portuguese, 
sensible of the injury they sustained, 
rose in arms, overthrew the Spanish 
viceroy, placed the Duke of Braganza 
on the Portuguese throne, confiscated 
the estates of the absentees, enacted 
severe measures against their apostate 
countrymen ; and soon after, from a 
mendicant and prostrate nation, Por- 
tugal rose to opulence and power. 

Although we have stated that the 
effects of absenteeism were never se- 
verely felt in England, it must not be 
supposed that they never were felt at 
all. The fact of so many acts having 
been passed to secure the residence of 
the landed proprietors, is at least an 
argument that some inconvenience was 
experienced from their absence. This 
was particularly felt when the conclu- 
sion of the late peace opened the con- 
tinent to the British. ‘The number of 
English who then availed themselves 
of this opportunity of travelling abroad, 
caused a drain of capital from their 
own country which was severely felt. 
Accordingly, in the year 1816, Lord 
Bulkeley proposed, as a species of 
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absentee-tax, a heavy duty upon’ pass- 
ports. The Earl of Liverpool, in 
reply, said that the subject was under 
the consideration of the treasury. The 
project of an English absentee tax 
was again brought before the notice 
of parliament in the month of May 
1822. It was sought to impose a tax, 
not upon those who were travelling 
abroad for their pleasure or health, 
but upon those who had fixed them- 
selves habitually upon the Continent, 
and whose object was to avoid the 
taxes, and to expend their incomes in 
a foreign country ; thereby stimulating 
the agriculture and commerce of hos- 
tile nations, with that money which 
ought to stimulate the agriculture and 
commerce of England. The bonus 
might be pleaded in excuse, it was 
said, of the absentee; but it might 
also be pleaded in justification of the 
house, if they imposed a tax equal to 
this bonus, which was exactly the 
amount of the taxes and burdens the 
absentees thus contrived to escape. 
«In fact,” says Mr. Vereker, “ unless 
an absentee tax is imposed in England, 
it would appear that the principal 
result of the millions which were 
spent in the late war, of the lives of 
our countrymen so profusely sacrificed, 
and the mortgaged possessions of our 
posterity, has been, that the English 
who remain at home are oppressed 
with heavy taxes, which induce other 
Englishmen to leave their country, 
and to export millions to France which 
she would never have otherwise ob- 
tained; giving a stimulus to French 
agriculture and commerce, and encou- 
raging a competition with England, 
which seems likely to prove in the last 
degree ruinous and detrimental to the 
British merchant.” It is the duty of 
every man “ to abide in the same call- 
ing in which he is called;” and we 
sincerely hope an act of parliament 


will soon show, even to absentees, 
that— 


* England expects every man to do his duty.” 


An Irish absentee tax has frequently 
been brought before the notice of par- 
liament. Inthe year 1814, Sir Robert 
Peel, in advocating a duty upon powers 
of attorney, considered that it would 
operate as a sort of absentee tax; “ it 
would have the effect of compelling 
gentlemen to reside upon their estates, 
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by making it expensive to employ 
agents; and nothing could contribute 
more to the peace and prosperity of the 
country.” On another occasion the 
Duke of Wellington declared, that 
«the miseries of Ireland were mainly 
attributable to their lordships wholly 
abandoning the country.” Judge 
Fletcher in his charge to the grand 
jury of Cavan, said of absentees— 
‘«* They are a class of persons to whom, 
in the chief degree, all the miseries of 
Ireland are to be attributed ; leaving 
their estates and tenantry in the hands 
of venal agents, who, while they sedu- 
lously exert themselves to fill their 
own pockets, strive to gratify their 
employers by a large rental on paper.” 

In the debate upon absenteeism in 
the House of Commons in 1833, its 
baneful effects were condemned by 
Mr. Spring Rice (now Lord Mont- 
eagle, Lord Althorp, Mr. Hume, &c. 
The last time it was brought forward 
(on the 18th of March 1847), Mr. 
Labouchere admitted, ** that it was a 
grievous misfortune which he trusted 
would be remedied as much as possible 
by fair and legitimate means.” ‘ He 
was willing to acknowledge,” he said, 
“that in the course of his official ex- 
perience in Ireland, he had been much 
struck with many cases in which the 
honourable exertions of resident pro- 
prietors to meet and avert the distress 
which existed around them, had been 
thwarted and checked by the refusal of 
those not resident to co-operate with 
them.” These discussions, however, 
led to no practical results. Upon a 
division taking place, several of the 
Repeal members divided against the 
motion. 

We have given this short historic 
sketch of absenteeism, in order to shew 
that it has been declared by the highest 
authorities to be incompatible with the 
welfare of Ireland—that residence was 
fixed as a duty upon those who ob- 
tained land in this country, and that 
penalties, attached to non-residence, 
are almost a part of the common law 
of the land. 

Let us now consider for a few mo- 
ments the question of absenteeism eco- 
nomically. Reduced to its simplest 
form, it resolves itself into this:—If the 
wealthy proprietors of A go to reside 
in B, will not A suffer an injury, and 
B obtain a benefit? This question is 
seldom met directly by political econo- 


mists. When put to them they ask, 
*¢ Have I not a right to reside where I 
like?” or, “ How would you prevent 
absenteeism ?” or, * Is not a Cork man 
who resides in Dublin an absentee so 
far as Cork is concerned?” But do 
these questions answer or touch upon 
the proposition, “ Is A impoverished 
or B enriched?” The most plausible 
argument used in extenuation of ab- 
senteeism, is that advanced by those 
who assert that it is a matter of in- 
difference to a community whether a 
certain sum of money is paid to an 
absentee or foreigner, or not, as in the 
event of any individual desiring to ob- 
tain any portion of that money, he 
must purchase it with the product of 
his own industry, and that it is imma- 
terial whether this produce is paid in 
exchange for gold to an Irishman ora 
foreigner ; and that, therefore, the 
only loss a country receives is the 
price or expense of exporting the pro- 
duce, &c. A little reflection, how- 
ever, will shew the sophistry of this 
argument. If the absentee rent 
amounts to £1,000, and is paid to an 
Irishman in France, Ireland is evi- 
dently poorer by £1,000. If she ex- 
ports produce, and purchases back the 
£1,000, she is still poorer by £1,000 
worth of produce. If paid to a land- 
lord at home, she loses nothing. The 
£1,000 will be bought from him for 
£1,000 worth of produce ; but Ire- 
land continues in possession of both 
the £1,000 and the produce, saving, 
besides, the cost of exporting her pro- 
duce, freight, duty, insurance, broker- 
age, port dues, &e. 

Let this question be examined in 
any light, and the same conclusion will 
always follow. Political economy in- 
forms us that all payments actually 
take place by barter. Assume it to 
be so. Now let us trace the process 
through which his rent is paid to an 
absentee, supposifg it to be made in 
kind. Our absentee remittances are 
estimated at £4,000,000 per annum, 
and let us suppose the entire of this 
rent to be paid by one tenant, to one 
absentee, in a single payment, and at 
the same port. The revenue of Ire- 
land consists of her produce—cattle 
and corn. It is, therefore, in these 
the payment will be made. On the 
gale-day a number of vessels will ar- 
rive in which cattle to the value of 


£4,000,000 will be embarked, and con- 
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sumed and enjoyed elsewhere, while the 
only equivalent the country will receive 
will be the receipt for his rent from 
the absentee—a mere piece of dirty 
paper, Had absenteeism not existed, 
these cattle, &c., to the value of 
£4,000,000, or their equivalent, would 
have been consumed and enjoyed by 
Irishmen. It is necessary, too, to bear 
in mind this fact—that of £10,000 paid 
to a resident landlord, a very small 
ortion of it is consumed or anni- 
hilated by himself. The greater por- 
tion oftit is paid in wages to his ser- 
vants or labourers, and by them ex- 
pended in the country; and of that 
portion which he and his household 
annihilate—the bread, meat, &c., they 
consume—the retail dealer by whom 
they are supplied retains his profit, 
which generally amounts to£20 or £30 
er cent. Thus every portion of his 
income, except What he and his house- 
hold actually annihilate, goes into the 
pockets of his countrymen (instead of 
foreigners), and upon that portion of 
his income which is expended upon 
articles for immediate consumption, 
the dealers and tradesmen who furnish 
them, obtain a handsome profit. 
From these facts, the author already 
uoted draws the following conclusions. 
he rental of Ireland was, according 
to the poor-law valuation, thirteen 
millions a-year (what is it now ?); and 
upon the authority of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall (subsequently adopted by 
Sir Robert Kane), the linen trade of 
Ireland is supported and entirely de- 
pendent upon a capital of five millions, 
and yet gives constant employment to 
half a million of persons, distributing 
annually the sum of £1,200,000 in 
wages. ‘ Let us reflect upon this,” he 
says. ‘“ Every four years a sum of 
money greater than three times the en- 
tire capital embarked in the linen trade 
of Ireland—to the existence of which 
the comfort and prosperity of Ulster 
are mainly due—is taken out of the 
country, and expended or invested in 
foreign climes,—a sum of money which, 
invested in trade or commerce, would 
enable in eight years the sum of more 
than £7,500,000 to be annually spent 
in paying wages to native workmen— 
a sum exceeding half the present rental 
of Ireland!” 
Absenteeism is, therefore, beyond all 
doubt, “the cause of the poverty of 
Ireland—of the absence of capital and 
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enterprise — of her dilapidated re- 
sources—her expiring commerce and 
bankrupt tradesmen—of her unex- 
plored treasures and unworked mines 
—her barren wastes—and, above all, 
her unemployed population.” 

Naturally poor and discontented, 
and without the means of obtaining 
food or employment, the labouring 
man is obliged to look to the soil as 
his only means of support ; and hence 
the intense competition and consequent 
high rents for land, from which Ire- 
land has so much suffered. Unwilling, 
under these circumstances, to pay his 
rent, often unable to do so, and hostile 
to the absent and unknown proprietor 
of the soil, the tenant finds the place 
that is filled in other countries by the 
man of education and property, filled 
in Ireland by the agitator, or place- 
hunting demagogue. By him all classes 
are taught to look upon the rights and 
securities of property as a sort of legal 
spoliation, and upon the laws as an 
organised system of tyranny, upheld 
by the aristocracy out of self-interested 
motives, but opposed alike to the liberty 
and prosperity of the country. From 
him the people imbibe the seeds of dis- 
affection and rebellion; and the few 
gentlemen still resident, unable to cope 
with the flood of social disorganisation, 
are often obliged to swell the evil by 
becoming themselves absentees. 

Ireland is poor and disaffected, be- 
cause the great bulk of her gentry live 
aliens to the land from which their in- 
comes are derived—strangers to the 
tenants who toil and labour for their 
maintenance, and separated from all 
those social affections which every man 
owes to the land of his birth. Ireland 
is squalid, dirty, and wretched, because 
the great bulk of the people do not 
know what is meant by the comforts 
and decencies of life; because they 
have never even heard of many of those 
things which the English labourer con- 
siders the absolute necessaries of life ; 
and because many of them have never 
conversed with an educated man, nor 
seen a well-dressed person, except the 
absentee’s driver or bailiff. 

It is frequently pleaded as an ex- 
cuse by the absentees for abandoning 
their country and their duty, that their 
**lives are not safe,” and that the nu- 
merous agrarian outrages prevent their 
residing ; but we have already shewn 
that absenteeism is the cause of these 
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very disturbances, and that they can 
never be subdued except by the slow 
and silent influence of the loyal, edu- 
cated, and high-principled gentleman. 
When the people revolted from their 
lawful sovereign, and chose Wat Tyler 
as their leader, whose fall exasperated 
the people, King Richard rode up to 
them, and asked what they sought. 
«© You have lost a leader,” said he; 
* follow me, and I will be your leader.” 
This is what Ireland wants. The 
Wat Tylers who sway the public mind 
must fall, and those who are the na- 
tural protectors of the people, must 
become their leaders. A contest must 
be fought—and may it be a long and 
protracted one. Irishmen must strive 
to repair past misconduct, and exert 
themselves in mutually supporting one 
another, till the several classes in this 
country form at last “ that perfect 
pillar of the state where all above is 
grace, and all beneath is strength.” 

We do not pretend, in the present 
paper, to plead the cause of the Irish 
landlords ; but we wish to draw a very 
marked distinction between the Irish 
resident landlords and those who reside, 
as Swift calls it, “in England, upon 
their Irish estates.” The resident 
landlord is acquainted with the private 
history and the petty cares of his te- 
nants; he advises them in their diffi- 
culties—he encourages them as they 
labour for him. Let him be hard- 
hearted or cruel, he still cannot—hu- 
man nature cannot—close the bowels 
of compassion to many of the suffer- 
ings endured—perhaps daily—by thou- 
sands of our miserable countrymen ; 
and even a tyrant will preserve his de- 
pendents from the tyranny of his in- 
feriors. But what assistance do their 
tenants obtain from those who, when 
they see them wounded and bleeding, 
like the Pharisee of old, cross over to 
the other side. 

Whenever we hear a man in a 
London drawing-room describing the 
blood-thirsty and barbarous character 
of the Irish peasantry, or railing at 
the Irish landlords, we may rest as- 
sured that he is an Irish absentee, and 
that he resides in England, not be- 
cause the laws of Ireland protect him 
less, but because he loves London 
more. In fact, the landlordism of 
Ireland is in England. In the county 
of Clare four-fifths of the soil is the 
property of men who reside in Eng- 


land. In the county of Limerick the 
proportion is nearly the same; and 
most of the estates in Ireland which 
excite the indignation of the English 
tourist belong actually to English 
proprietors; while numbers of men, 
whose farms at the other side of the 
channel are models of good manage- 
ment and presiding care, permit their 
tenants in this country to live almost 
in an unnatural state of nature, de- 
based and degraded. When will 
Englishmen feel that Irishmen are 
their fellow-subjects, and that the same 
code of morality and public opinion 
ought to prevail at both sides of the 
channel? The absentees are generally 
(with many bright exceptions we are 
glad to say) careless and severe in 
their conduct towards their tenantry ; 
for love for one’s country is a virtue 
bestowed alone on those who reside; 
and those who abandon their native 
land, and exaggerate all the faults of 
their countrymen for the sake of pro- 
pitiating the foreigner, are universally 
despised, and never leave a favourable 
impression of themselves or their 
country in the places they frequent. 
Thus the Irish absentees who flock to 
England have brought their country 
into disrepute, just as the English who 
squander millions in France have only 
increased the anti-British feeling of the 
French. 

Absenteeism, we have already said, 
increases absenteeism. The resident 
gentleman is worn out in a fruitless 
endeavour to do the work that ought 
to be shared by many. It is in vain 
that he endeavours to introduce im- 
proved methods of farming upon his 
property, when all the surrounding 
estates continue under a primitive 
state of cultivation. His exertions 
often meet with opposition—always 
with ridicule—till fairly tired out, he 
frequently gives up in despair. Two 
or three resident proprietors, possessed 
perhaps of only a small portion of the 
soil, are obliged to manage a poor- 
house, comprising many hundred pau- 
pers, although their own estates do not 
furnish a single one ; and their whole 
lives are spent in giving encourage- 
ment and employment to the poor in 
their neighbourhood, and in ameliorat- 
ing and improving the condition of 
their tenantry ; for the estates of ab- 
sentees are the principal nurseries of 
pauperism. In their capacity of grand 
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and petty jurors, of magistrates, and 
in the various other situations in 
which the gentry of a country are 
placed, an undue amount of labour is 
thrown upon the few residents, while 
the non-residence of neighbouring 
proprietors, not only deprives them of 
society and mutual support, but takes 
away at the same time the greatest 
spur to exertion—that stimulus which 
arises from the praiseworthy emula- 
tion of neighbouring proprietors. If 
the resident is guilty of an act of 
harshness, his conduct is commented 
upon in the neighbourhood—fenum 
habet in cornu. ‘The absentees, on the 
other hand, are completely exempt 
from the influence of public opinion ; 
and to this, in a great measure, the 
mismanagement of their estates must 
be attributed, as well as many acts of 
a less venial character, which have 
been frequently made the just cause 
of complaint. 

Over-population is another fertile 
cause of poverty in Ireland, and the 
attention of many has been directed 
towards the subject. It is evident 
that people who know of and desire 
none of the necessaries or comforts of 
civilised life, can have but few induce- 
ments for refusing to enter into the 
matrimonial state. ‘The man who is 
perfectly satisfied with a mud hut, po- 
tatoes, and a bundle of straw, will not 
be deterred from marriage by the 
consideration that his offspring will 
fare no better than their parents. It 
is only when, by a contact with civi- 
lised people, and by constantly seeing 
and desiring, and at last imitating the 
comforts and utilities of civilised life, 
that people will become used to many 
things they do not even dream of un- 
der other circumstances. When this 
has taken place, the people will see 
they have but two alternatives—either 
to resign the comforts they have lately 
adopted, and the enjoyments they now 
consider indispensable, or to postpone 
their marriage—as the higher classes 
in Ireland, and all classes in every 
other country in Europe do—till they 
have accumulated by their industry 
enough to support them and their off- 
spring in the condition they now con- 
sider indispensable. This is the only 
practical method of restraining popu- 
lation within wholesome limits; and 
this consummation never will take 
place until the poor see in the posses- 








sion and enjoyment of others the com- 
forts and humble luxuries to which 
we have already alluded. 

Civilisation will only be extended 
and spread by actual contact with the 
educated and civilised. When we 
look at the advantages that Sarawak 
has derived from the residence of a 
single English gentleman, and the 
enormous benefits it has obtained, 
must we not feel that Ireland would 
be a different country if a few Mr. 
Brookes made it the scene of their 
philanthropic exertions? But we seek 
no extraordinary assistance from ex- 
traneous sources. We don’t ask for 
foreign capital ; we only wish to re- 
tain the capital created in our own 
country by our own industry, assisted 
by the natural agency of those re- 
sources with which Heaven has blessed 
us. We do not seek for foreign land- 
lords—-not even for “practical in- 
structors”—after all, only an excuse, 
and a lame excuse, for resident land- 
lords; all we want is our own gen- 
try—the natural leaders and instruc- 
tors of the people—for without them, 
we contend, lreland will never emerge 
from her present state of ignorance: 
nor will the laws be ever respected 
and firmly established without the co- 
ordinate assistance of an impartial go- 
vernment and a resident aristocracy. 

A proper system of education may, 
and will, do a great deal to civilise 
Ireland, and to elevate the character 
of the people ; but the example of one 
good man is worth a thousand books, 
and a well-spent life will inculcate 
more moral precepts than an entire 
library could enforce. Unless reading 
is familiar to a man, and ample leisure 
for study presents itself to him, he 
will never derive much advantage from 
books: an artisan or labourer is ge- 
nerally more anxious to relax his mind, _ 
after the labours of the day, than to 
fatigue it with the perusal of some 
abstract work upon polemics or social 
philosophy. Itis by the example of 
others that he generally guides and 
shapes his own conduct ; and from the 
conversation of the enlightened, the 
wise, and the good, that he obtains 
real advantages. His heart must be 
touched—his sympathies must be in- 
voked—he must be addressed, by the 
apostle of moral and social truth, in 
the language of the soul. 

In addition to all these advantages 
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that flow from the residence of an 
aristocracy, we must add that the ig- 
norant, and more particularly the Irish 
poor, seldom adopt any improvement 
until they have seen it actually tried, 
and have been witnesses of its success. 
It is in vain that we talk, in the moun- 
tains of Connemara, and the dreary 
wilds of Skibbereen, of the excellence 
of South Down sheep, or the superi- 
ority of Durham or Ayreshire kine. 
A resident* gentleman, whose leisure 
has enabled him to travel, and to com- 
pare their respective merits, will intro- 
duce the most suitable breeds of cattle, 
at an outlay far exceeding, it may 
be, their actual value; but the same 
money, if he were an absentee, would 
probably be idly expended abroad,— 
and in time, perhaps, the neighbour- 
hood will have the benefit of a “ Tam- 
worth bull.” Turnips were only in- 
troduced very lately into some parts of 
the west of Ireland by the resident 
gentry ; and most of the improved 
implements and seeds used have all 
been adopted by the farmer in conse- 
quence of seeing the advantages that 
resulted from their use upon some 
contiguous properties; for the small 
capital possessed by the farmer seldom 
enables him to run the risk of making 
experiments. Many particular instances 
of the exertions and success of the re- 
sident gentry of Ireland were enume- 
rated by us in an article published a 
short time since ;f and we need only 
appeal to any man’s experience for nu- 
merous facts in corroboration of what 
we have stated. 

A resident gentleman will also indi- 
rectly encourage industry and honesty 
by promoting the most active and in- 
telligent of his tenantry. A_ kind 
word from his landlord will often in- 
duce a tenant to commence an expen- 
sive undertaking. A timely mediation 
upon his part will often compromise 
an angry quarrel, and preserve har- 
mony in the neighbourhood. His pre- 
sence is often necessary to induce par- 
ties to consent to new roads, or exten- 
sive works of reclamation, however 
advantageous they may be for all par- 
ties ; and he is far more likely to ad- 
vance money to his tenants for such 


* We intend no bull. 
tion of the year. 
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improvements, when he actually sees 
them in course of completion, than a 
person who has never even seen his 
estate. The sons and daughters of 
his tenants will also be taken into his 
house as domestic servants, and may, 
after a time, be advanced, should their 
conduct deserve it, to the most confi- 
dential posts in his household ; and 
thus a feeling of sympathy, which al- 
ways enhances the value of services, 
will be engendered between the higher 
and lower classes; and as soon as the 
people discover that industry has its 
reward, they will strive to become in- 
dustrious: for at present crime exists 
in Ireland because there is a market 
for crime, and a reward for lawless- 
ness ; and industry does not exist, be- 
cause there is no demand for honest 
labor, and because it affords no refuge 
from distress. Poverty is the primary 
cause of Irish discontent—“ Doth the 
wild ass bray when he hath grass ; or 
loweth the ox over his fodder ?”—and 
before we can expect to make the peo- 
ple satisfied with their condition, we 
must make them feel that industry 
affords a perfect safeguard against 
misery and distress. After a time, 
when they have fairly entered into an 
industrial career, and espoused indus- 
try as an occupation, there is very little 
fear of their again retrograding ; and 
residence may then, to a certain ex- 
tent, be dispensed with. 

Ireland is, then, miserable and de- 
graded because she is deserted by those 
who should be the prop of the poor 
and the solace of the afflicted—the 
support of the weak—the comfort of 
the comfortless—the friends of those 
who have no friends; by those who 
should be the rewarders of genius— 
the promoters of virtue—the sup- 
porters of trade—the patrons of com- 
merce—the guides of the ignorant— 
and the instructors of the people. 

We might ask the absentees who 
encounter dangers of every sort, and 
fly to foreign climes in search of ad- 
venture, why they do not return to 
their own native land? Does it not 
supply an unlimited field for their 
praiseworthy exertions ?—and will it 
not afford pleasure tg the heart of 


By a resident gentleman is meant one who resides the greater por- 


¢ “ Ireland’s Industry and Ireland’s Benefactors.” No. CXCIII. 
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man to reflect that he has done his 
duty? Will he not feel gratified in 
viewing the happiness and civilisation 
introduced into the district through 
his exertions; and in receiving, as he 
passes along, the blessings of those 
whom he has blessed—of orphans 
whom he has taught to smile—of wi- 
dows whom he has taught to weep no 
more? To support the authorities, 
to maintain the laws, to rebuke the 
tyrannical, to protect the humble, to 
reward the deserving, to banish vice, 
to foster virtue, to discountenance 
idleness, to encourage industry and 
learning,—these are the duties of a 
resident proprietor, and comprise all 
the pleasures of royalty, exempt from 
its anxieties and cares. To conclude, 
with another extract :— 

«‘ If those who live out of their own 
country, amidst the jealousy and envy 
of fashionable life, knew how sweet it 
was ‘to minister to the mind diseased, 
to pluck from the memory the rooted 
sorrow, and to enable meritorious 
poverty to triumph over the accidents 
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of time and fortune, they would soon 
return to their own sequestered homes, 
‘where the syrens of flattery are 
rarely to be heard, where beauty 
sparkles without praise or envy, and 
wit is repeated only by the echo,’ and 
they would spend that money which 
had hitherto been spent in idle pursuits 
or sensual gratifications, in dispelling 
the gloomy cloud that hovers over 
many a once happy home, bringing 
glad tidings and great joy into the 
abodes of misery and the mansions of 
despair. For to a well-ordered mind 
their own country affords, as fully as 
any other in the world, the elements 
of pleasure and happiness; and many 
a great and many agood man has con- 
fessed before now, that he has turned 
over the pages of history, and that he 
has searched the cold records of learn- 
ing in vain, and that he has at last 
obtained the philosophy and the virtue 
he sought, by studying— 


** * The short and simple annals of the poor,’ 





I NEVER CAN FORGET. 


Oh, take those lips away, their fairest charms are o’er, 

Since beautiful as ever they smile on me no more ; 

Though the same dark locks are clust’ring around thy snowy brow, 
Yet away, with all thy charms away, to me they’re nothing now. 


For I have felt the mortal blight, the sinking of the heart, 

As ‘neath thy coldness withering, I’ve seen my hopes depart ; 
The spring-tide of my spirit checked, that flowed, alas! in vain— 
With a glow, that now despised by thee, it ne’er can know again. 


For o’er my heart in other years thou wert the light that shone ; 
I thought of thee, the beautiful—I dreamed of thee, mine own ; 
Thy voice to me was melody—oh, how it used to thrill 

In music floating to my heart—I think I hear it still. 


I think I hear it still, like the notes remembered long, 

Which once were heard in other days of a sweet, yet sad, old song, 
Recalling boyhood’s smiles again, and dreams of happier years, 

Till the eye with faded memories has opened dim with tears. 


Its tone to me is changed now—to me that heart is cold— 
When I| dared to hope my memory one vacant spot might hold ; 
Yet I cannot tear thee from my heart—I never can forget, 
How dear in other days thou wert—I love thee even yet. 
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BERTHA’S CROSS—A STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


At a narrow part of the river Rhine, 
where the hills press upon its current, 
there is the ruin of an old castle ona 
rock which stands out beyond a woody 
hollow of the bank. The stream of a 
small river runs in there, with trees 
stretching from either side of its mouth, 
and darkening the water far up with 
the remnants of an ancient forest. 
This stream flows gently out of a level 
valley, which was Sounaly quite over- 
grown by the wild trees, as its rugged 
vegetation, although cut down yearly 
by the foresters, still declares. A little 
village of fishermen’s and peasant’s 
huts has, from time immemorial, con- 
tinued to stand in the nook of the 
shore, while the castle above is now un- 
inhabitable, and seems only to threaten 
its former appendage with its frag- 
ments. The wheel of a water-mill 1s 
driven by a course parted out of the 
stream, which plainly might have done 
the like for a thousand years; and the 
green branches stand up in the blue air 
behind, as if nothing but the castle had 
suffered wrong from time; whereas, on 
the other side, by the road along the 
bank, the bell of a late-erected chapel 
is, at all hours, sounding to the 
traveller. 

In very old days, as the legend re- 
lates, this place was much the same as 
at present, save that the sky did not 
look through the towers of the Ritter, 
and his watchman upon the battlement 
stood, night and morning, to give no- 
tice when any boat or barge appeared 
upon the river. Thicker went back 
the wooded valley towards the recesses 
of the forest beyond, but the ancient 
Rhine flowed deeply past, shining in 
the sun; or, when the golden light 
struck only on the highest turret of the 
castle, keen-edged curves and eddies 
went glancing down into the deep 
green shadow from its high bank of 
hills. Beyond the wooden huts of the 
serfs’ village stood the mill, with its 
plashing wheel, that clattered and 
circled by the wall till evening, when 
the children drove in the cows and 
swine from the outskirts of the forest, 
and the fishermen’s skiffs pushed to the 
shore. Above this dwelt the bailiff of 


the Ritter, in a large house which over- 
looked the rude fields of the domain— 
a man full and wealthy in the eyes of 
those about him, who held down their 
heads when knights or men-at-arms 
passed by, or when some merchant’s 
barge came floating up the river, for 
the soil and the water seemed to hold 
them bound in a gloomy chain of 
thraldom. This old man had two 
youthful daughters, a wonder for 
beauty, it is said, to all around; so 
that the heiress of the Ritter, clad in 
stately garments and encircled by her 
maidens, would often, from her cham. 
bers above, cast a jealous glance to- 
wards the house of her father’s retainer. 
There lingered the young peasants in 
the evening, with the hope of catching 
a look of favour ; and the castle guests, 
on their return from the chase, would 
stop to receive a beer-horn from the 
hands of either fair damsel at the door. 
Runhild, the elder, was commonly ac- 
counted the more beautiful; she was 
dark and full-formed like the grapes of 
Heidelberg, which the sun makes 
quickly ripe and fit for wine; like them, 
men felt her eyes strike fire into their 
brain, yet scornfully would she turn 
away and seem to be heedless of it. 
But her younger sister, Bertha, was 
sweet and simple, and so fair beside 
her sister, that, in spite of Runhild’s 
beauty, the boors, in their rude Ger- 
man, compared her to a little white 
wood-rose, or a Rhine lily. She was 
so cheerful and light-hearted, singing 
sad snatches of old wild song so ao 
santly at her distaff, that the father 
loved always to have her near, or to 
hear her step upon the hearth. Bertha, 
he said, recalled her mother to him, 
and all their kinsfolk whom he loved 
to remember; whereas for Runhild’s 
beauty, the old man was proud of it, 
but he knew not whence it came; she 
was like none of his family, and her 
mother had named her by chance, out 
of an ancient lay that a wandering 
minstrel had sung to them, full of 
strife and passionate blood, from the 
time of the old heathen gods. Remote 
as was the neighbourhood, Runhild 
had already various lovers—from the 
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better peasants even to the Ritter’s 
squires; they looked seemingly on 
Bertha as an inexperienced child, but 
Runhild appeared to regard them all 
with canal coldness, till her father 
said she waited, surely, for some noble 
knight to solicit her smiles, and make 
her, perhaps, the lady of a castle like 
the Dunkelberg itself. When this was 
said, she would smile lightly ; but the 
proud gleam of her eyes as she stood 
erect, the flushing of her deep-hued 
cheek, showed then that Runhild mated 
herself below none. Still no chivalrous 
form bent before her, there were few, 
save those grovelling boors, to mark 
her beauty, and the higher stranger 
who passed by would have contented 
himself with a jesting sign of homage, 
or would have deemed it honour to 
treat with her as the handmaid of his 
fancy. Sometimes, when alone, would 
Runhild gaze into the distant reach of 
the silver Rhine with a sigh, where she 
knew it was flowing to peopled towns, 
to stately palaces and castles, to the 
strife of men, and to the array of kings; 
while, to the towers of the Dunkelberg 
above, she cast an eye of scornful hate, 
since they looked down upon her and 
hers. She was equal to the spirits that 
rule states and battles—yea, even such 
should feel hers tower above them, and 
be swayed by the secret influence of 
her will ; she would make her beauty 
for ever hover before them as a desire 
never possessed, when made more 
glorious by art, if but only she were in 
amongst the throng. Still farther off, 
perchance, beyond what she beheld, 
there might be, as men said, some re- 
gion where the noblest were not found 
by outward grade, but consorted them- 
selves with souls truly fit to be their 

rs; so that strong and stately 

ights, along with beautiful and fear- 
less women, went through the battle 
together, trampling down, with noble 
disdain, whole multitudes of foes. To 
Runhild, all the common and homely 
devices of love were contemptible; she 
smiled in scorn at the thought of pea- 
sants’ fires, the quiet mother sitting 
with her child upon her knees, the 
wearied husband entering at night to 
hear them prattle at his meal—these 
were mean in her sight; but through 
her loftier visions there came in, also, 
a flash of proud tenderness, with which 
she would bind up the wounds of fight, 
or deal some blow to aid a noble mate. 
Vain, nevertheless, were Runhild’s 
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musings; no way opened to her of 
passing to that other world ; the leaves 
twinkling in the air, and the little bird 
singing close at hand, both mocked 
her; the green solitary forest rose in 
utter indifference beyond. She was a 
woman; she was ignorant and help- 
less; the peasant blood which ran 
within her could not climb into the 
source of exalted acts—she dreamed 
and longed alone. 

There was at this time a young fo- 
rester, named Karl, who came at in- 
tervals from the wild regions beyond 
the valley, bringing venison and other 
game to the bailiff, and reporting the 
affairs of the forest, which pertained to 
the Ritter. He had charge also over 
the woodmen who floated down their 
rafts of timber into the Rhine, on which 
the forester, his dogs, and game would 
be often conveyed along the stream to 
Dunkelberg. Karl himself was tall, 
strong, and bold, as well as renowned 
in the neighbourhood for his skill in 
the chase, for his feats in encountering 
savage beasts, and the robbers and 
outlaws that found refuge near the 
mountains. To those by the Rhine, 
this forest country seemed a fearful 
place of abode, so lonely, dark, and 
full of unknown terrors ; it was said to 
be the haunt not only of bears, wolves, 
and fierce men, but of all kinds of evil 
beings and strange powers, neither 
brute nor human. Yet there the fo- 
rester Karl lived alone, in the solitary 
hut amongst the woods ; where, indeed, 
his father had dwelt also, and he had 
been brought up from a boy. Now, 
however, as he had become head of the 
Ritter’s woodmen, his business called 
him frequently to the bailiff’s house, 
where he thus often saw the old man’s 
fair daughters; and common fame 
numbered him amongst the suitors of 
the beautiful Runhild. Runhild re- 
ceived him, as she did the rest, with 
haughty chillness, into which, never- 
theless, she.ever anon threw one of her 
intoxicating glances; for in secret she 
began to regard the stout yager and 
his free forest-life with an unusual 
interest. He was strong and fearless, 
his spirit was bold and untamed as her 
own, and somewhat of the wild beauty 
of the woods was shed over him alto. 
ether: with his cross-bow and hunt- 
ing-knife, and the shaggy wolf-hound 
at his side, Runhild measured him by 
the steel-clothed knights of her fancy, 
and it seemed to her, that in the bound. 
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less solitary forest at least, with a com- 
panion like this, there were freedom, 
space, and the occasion of many a rare 
energy here uncalled for. She longed 
to be away from the narrow round of 
home, where things went on day by 
day the same, little and ordinary ; she 
knew not yet to what higher aims she 
“oe point the daring of him she 
reckoned already her lover: a whole 
scheme of greatness, in which knights 
and nobles might yet bow before them 
both, glimmered before the sight of 
Runhild: and she only waited for Karl 
to humble himself first at her feet. But 
the proud heart of the forester had at 
once recoiled from the manner of this 
scornful beauty ; the young man had al- 
ready cast his eyes on her sister Ber- 
tha, whose merry, careless, and child- 
like air had, perhaps, appeared to him 
more fit to brighten a lonely hearth in 
the woods. Bertha had no dreams or 
dissatisfied wishes after the world, of 
which, indeed, she had not even a 
conception. She was fully content at 
home, to please her father, and humour 
the wayward Runhild, who, in truth, 
considered Bertha as an innocent, sim- 
ple child, that would in all things be 
obedient to her, looking up to herself 
as a guardian, and no more like to 
cross her path than the lowest peasant 
girl. In Bertha’s mind, at first, the 
regard paid to her by the forester was 
nothing more than the words and looks 
of other strangers; so that when a new 
thought began to break upon her she 
was startled and surprised. She would 
have told Runhild at once, as she used 
to tell her of a bird’s nest, or some 
unusual tidings in the Castle, had not 
something in the very posture of her 
sister's head, in the side-glance of her 
eyes, repelled her when about to speak ; 
and a secret emotion whispered to her, 
that now she was to deal with what 
concerned her own heart and life for 
ever. But when all at once Runhild 
was surprised by the sight of Karl, 
talking alone with the young girl— 
when from the door one evening she 
beheld them walking together gravely 
along the edge of the wood, the young 
man bending towards her, and Bertha 
playing with a branch in her hand— 
then the truth struck her like the dagger 
of an unsuspected foe. All the obscure 
hopes and fancies of her proud heart 
came back on her in a hot, overwhelm- 
ing flood of passion—she saw herself 
mocked at, foolish, and pitiable—she 
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seemed to look at herself as the object 
of all that cold scorn she had poured 
on others—and as she struggled with 
its bitterness, she sternly drew awa 
from her memory a soft band of child- 
ish association between her and Bertha ; 
she hated her, she abjured the tie of 
their common birth. From that hour 
she saw in her sister one who had 
strength of her own, a strength mild, 
simple, and innocently obscure, but 
which, almost unknown to herself, 
Runhild’s innermost heart prepared 
silently to wrestle with and overcome. 
The very feeling of sisterly tenderness 
could not be got rid of, but turned 
within to sick-loathing ; for while she 
would have madly sported with Ber- 
tha’s heart’s love, dabbling in it like 
blood, moist kisses seemed to touch 
her mouth; an infant’s smiling face 
looked between, which, in her wild 
dream, she appeared striving more and 
more to hate, while a shudder of un- 
quenchable love ran through her. Still 
the slow purpose grew settled in Run- 
hild’s mind: she would not check if 
she could their springing fondness, 
but when it had reached the height 
would she pursue and trample it down ; 
gazing now into their exchange of looks 
with patience that made her own brain 
whirl round, yet predicted surer evil. 
To the young Bertha it was but a 
step from maiden love into the common 
bond of understood affection, known 
and unconcealed: she knew nothing, 
she thought nothing, of the wide forest 
with all its different circumstances ; 
there were but two circles, the hearth 
of familiar home, and that which dimly 
gleamed upon her through the woods. 
The question was but, whether that 
offered to her heart a deeper likeness 
of the same which it had felt till now ; 
sweet desires and invitations drew 
her out to go, the old remembrances 
gently pressed her forth, even from 
behind the old man’s chair ; she looked 
only in the face of him who from the 
unknown distance had come to seek 
her, and the pleading glance in return 
diffused resistless consent through her 
inmost being. With perfect trust, for 
her part, would she have yielded her 
hand to go to a new home with him. 
And loath although the old man was to 
ap from his little daughter Bertha, 
ne saw the two before him, he remem- 
bered himself and her mother in their 
youth, and bid God and the saints to 
bless their union. 
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There was at that time no chaplain 
in the rude halls of Dunkelberg, and 
the great Abbey was far across the 
river, from which ever and anon came 
some of the holy brethren to receive the 
dues of the people there, and to per- 
form christening, marriage, or burial. 
But by the road over the mountain, 
not far from the dwelling of the fo- 
rester, stood a little humble chapel of 
the Virgin, with an oratory for pil- 
grims, near to which of late a solitary 
riest had made his cell—a strange 
and hermit-like man, who for some 
dreary penance had chosen out the 
most desolate and barren rock thereby ; 
living upon the fruits of nature, or 
chance offerings of travellers, and rare- 
ly seen even by the woodmen, except 
far off upon the mountain. Yet to him 
the forester suid they might well resort, 
so holy was his fame, and befitting the 
occasion, since he made the forest his 
place of meditation and sanctity, per- 
chance to pray for its solitary inhabi- 
tants. Thus, too, might they all go 
to install Bertha in her new abode. 
Thither it was, accordingly, that on 
the marriage-day the bridal group pro- 
ceeded through the forest skirts. Gaily 
seemed to smile the proud Runhild, 
like one accustomed to the wilds, as 
Karl led her horse over steep and 
thicket ; while Bertha, wondering and 
silent, sat behind her father, and his 
servant boors followed in dull careless- 
ness after their steps. The hare sprang 
across their path ; deer went startled 
along the hollow ; the owl and squirrel 
looked out curiously from above ; and 
mile after mile the green branches 
parted before, or grey trunks stretched 
away, until at last the mountain ap- 
peared, and the chapel beside a way 
which ascended over its barren shoulder 
against the sky. The hermit himself 
was besought by Karl to perform the 
service required, but the strange old 
man, seemingly with wild emotion, re- 
fused so to do; the forester heard him 
babbling to himself and speaking, as 
it were, with mute companions in his 
cave, till he deemed him either mad 
or haunted by evil beings. At last, 
however, he appeared to be moved by 
a sudden sense of compassion, and in 
a voice now calm, gentle, and kindly, 
he agreed to the request on condition 
of remaining himself unseen the while. 
Thus, at the bridal of Bertha and Karl, 
they stood all together in the outer cell, 
before a dark niche in the rock, from 
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which the hermit’s sepulchral voice 
came solemnly pronouncing the words 
of the rite. For the first time Bertha 
felt an emotion of awe, through which 
that bond of union seemed to become 
doubly strong; serious thoughts of the 
future visited her, that, nevertheless, 
passed away in joy, as she felt the hand 
of her husband joined in her’s. Run- 
hild stood regarding them askance, 
giving witness to their vows in a tone 
calm with terrible resolve ; still she 
knew not whether to fear or rejoice at 
feeling the unseen glance of that mys- 
terious recluse bent upon them from 
the darkness ; if leagued with powers 
of good or evil she scarcely could di- 
vine, except that now whatsoever was 
unknown and shadowy seemed to her 
full of promise, and to those that stood 
against her fraught with threatening. 
The wooden dwelling of the forester, 
Karl, stood in the forest near the moun- 
tain. Beyond extended the thick old 
pine-trees, far over to wilder and 
wilder recesses, where the bear, the 
wolf, and the boar roamed freely. The 
dark gloom of the inner forest poured 
through them upon the opening, or, at 
intervals, a streak of cold daylight 
ierced between their tall blue stems ; 
line and there the woodman’s axe was 
heard far off in distant hollows, and 
above the expanse of leaves rose up the 
smoke of his hut unseen. Between the 
forester’s cottage and the mountain 
lay a green oak wood, in dells and 
heights, while beyond it there peered 
up a shoulder of the hill where the 
hermit lived, seen against the remote 
western sky. And opposite their case- 
ment was a thicket of lofty trees that 
stooped with large boughs luxuriantly 
over the shadow within, where sang the 
merry birds from dawn till night, with 
a small brook running past hard by. 
The forest all round was voiceless and 
solitary, yet it whispered continually 
with innumerable blended ‘sounds, and 
it was filled with a thousand forms of 
strange life that came daily more and 
more into notice. The youthful Bertha 
looked and wondered at all till they 
became familiar, and she ceased to feel 
lonely even in her husband's absence ; 
she did not know cause for gloom 
while supported by his hand, or con- 
scious of love which would extend 
between them till it drew him back at 
night. Often she went with him far 
into the green recesses and returned 
cheerfully alone; or how often have 
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they wandered on together, smiling 
and talking to each other, while Karl, 
with his dogs and cross-bow, watched 
the deer or pursued the tracks of a 
wolf. Until, at length, Bertha, accom- 
panied by the shaggy hound which was 
sometimes her messenger, could even 
bring the noon-day meal to her husband 
miles away with the woodmen, where 
they were felling the great timber-pines 
on the hill. 

On the very first evening after their 
marriage, when Karl and Bertha were 
left alone, and had returned from 
bidding their late companions farewell, 
they were surprised at an object which 
they perceived from the door of their 
woodland hut. ‘The eminence above 
the hermit’s cell was now surmounted 
by a tall wooden cross, made seemingly 
of the stem and branch of some young 
tree, and brightly gilded as it caught 
the radiance of the sunset beyond. 
The forester said that there had never 
been anything of the kind there for- 
merly ; and, indeed, except when the 
gorgeous colours of the sky in that 
quarter called attention thither, it would 
scarcely be observed even now, from 
the grey colour of the mountain near, 
and the variety of branches between. 
Bertha felt an unaccountable thrill of 
curiosity at the sight, mingled with 
satisfaction ; she could not help fancy- 
ing that this strange sign bore reference 
to themselves, and gave, as it were, 
continued sanction to their mutual 
love. Night by night, when the dis- 
tant cross stood out clearly upon the 
light, sometimes glittering from the 
other side with a sort of golden halo, 
sometimes appearing to struggle amidst 
a confused throng of lurid clouds which 
predicted a storm, would she whisper 
over to herself the vesper words her 
mother had taught her when a child. 
Karl and she would look at it together, 
and the single object seemed often to 
a similarity to their thoughts; she 

new not why, but always it recalled 
to her dim remembrances otherwise ir- 
recoverable, and made her imagine 
also things fairer and purer than usual 
—things utterly beyond her own mind. 
Thus, when Bertha, too, became a 
mother, did it mingle itself with her 
new hopes, her sweet unaccustomed 
wishes, and happiness that wandered 
she knew not whither: the mystic symbol 
was like the mark to all these, of their 
unknown goal. Such vague feelings 
she was unable, with all her pains, to 
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make Kar! participate in, yet she taught 
her little boy, when he began to lisp 
and babble, and delight in bright play- 
things, to clap his hands and laugh 
when this now familiar object was illu- 
minated by the evening sky. To 
Bertha herself, in truth, the hermit’s 
cross was each time like the first note 
of a word which some one was trying 
to teach her; at moments she would 
look around on the forest, the earth, 
the mountain, and the blue sky, feeling 
that same sense of nameless mystery 
in the whole, which attached to the 
sign upon the hill. Day after day it 
was more curious to mark it so stead- 
fastly the same, whatever was her mood 
or emotion, and in spite of the changes 
made by the seasons or the weather 
upon things around. 

Hitherto the happiness of Karl and 
Bertha had increased in unbroken peace; 
the forester’s active life and the young 
wife’s household solitude were alike 
crowned by that new joyous presence 
which seemed but to be leading in a 
future infant chorus of hopes and plea- 
sures unborn. Bertha, indeed, was 
almost sad at going to Dunkelberg, 
where the old man often wished to see 
his daughter again. There it was that 
Runhild saw their mutual affection re- 
doubled in its common pledge; yet 
against the very front of this strength 
was it that she aimed her shafts, At 
first she had despised her sister’s hold 
on Karl, and him, too, she thought she 
hated; but now Runhild felt that 
Bertha’s power was great in its simpli- 
city, and as the long-constrained passion 
of her nature was drawn out towards 
the young forester, she only bitterly 
envied Bertha. But Runhild’s art was 
deep, noiselessly and subtilely moving 
like the snake ; she did not set herself 
over against Bertha—when Karl spoke 
with her of Bertha, Runhild praised 
her. She disdained, as it were, to hide 
or detract from one-of Bertha’s merits ; 
but the praise of Runhild was like the 
higher talking of the lower creature, 
and all the while she was azing into 
the sky, or looking into Karl’s eyes with 
a calm undefinable expression which 
rather startled than attracted him. 
Still, while Runhild thus described 
Bertha to her husband, his wife, for 
the time, seemed to shrink into a small 
figure, distant and apart, while Runhild, 
queenly and mysterious, overshadowed 
her between. 

When Bertha returned to the forest, 
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their father would have Runhild to go 
with her, meanwhile, for company and 
aid. Runhild neither offered nor re- 
fused, and Bertha, in spite of a vague 
uneasiness that secretly disinclined her 
to have her solitude broken in upon, 
knew not why to reject it. So while 
she stayed in the house with her new 
occupations, her sister was often accom- 
panying Karl through the woods, 
sharing his fatigues, and seeming to 
take a peculiar delight in danger and 
adventure. The forester insensibly 
began to feel the power of Runhild’s 
spirit; intercourse with her brought 
forth something new in his nature, and, 
without betraying any of her passion, 
she led him on from thought to thought, 
until he could dare conceive of “her 
beauty as attainable. 
this, not in her husband but in Runhild, 
was, at last, divined even by the inno- 
cent purity of Bertha; she only feared 
her sister's heart was unconsciously in 


danger, and with the grave kindness of 


her place—grave but modest—she said 
to Runhild it was time she should re- 
turn. Runhild assented in apparent 
meekness, but full of the bitterest re- 
sentment; yet having done all she 
wished to do in this way, she departed, 
leaving the fatal arrow in their hearth. 

Bertha was again at ease, and Karl 
appeared at first to relapse without 
difficulty into their former life. But 
alone in the forest walks he would often 
think of Runhild, and more freely than 
ever ; he felt a want which he had not 
before felt, either there or at home. 
Bertha’s heart was trustfully devoid of 
suspicion, but her love was acute to 
notice when, instead of fruit, the empty 
husk was offered to it; it made her 
feel ever and anon how Karl was trying 
to be fond of her and of her child, or 
to be as of old. She then trembled to 
think that, perhaps, Runhild had not 
been alone in her danger; and such a 
gulf of misery opened before her for the 
moment as she shuddered even to have 
escaped. Then she strove to bring 
back her husband fully to herself, by 
every sweet and quiet grace, by all the 
secret speechless appeals of which 
household union is capable, or a soul 
boundless with affection. And when 
a little infant girl was added to their 
house, Karl did appear once more to 
enter with her into its sacred bond, to 
exchange his heart with hers, and to gaze 
from face to face with the unspeakable 
emotion of their first vows. As Bertha 
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remembered with horror that late divi- 
sion and all its possibilities, as she felt 
the difficulty of retaining another 
he: art, did she the more welcome the 
coming of a new angel to her assistance. 
The associations of the dark solitary 
forest had, unawares, filled her mind 
with images so wild and sad, as well as 
its happy ones, that she sometimes 
viewed life as a struggle, in which the 
good were aiding each against the 
evil powers; and thus the hermit’s 
wooden cross above the distant trees 
looked to her like the sign of her own 
first felicity. She had grown so accus- 
tomed to it that if, on a sudden, it had 
vanished, she would have been only 
anxious for death; now and then her 
heart was so eager and unsettled, that 
a dark sky behind the signal made her 
for an instant doubtful if it were still 
there. 

Time passed on, and again some 
hostile influence seemed to be troubling 
Bertha’s peace. This time, indeed, it 
was from afar; unseen, shadowy, and 
mysterious, it was not the less real, 
sarrying but the greater force. Karl 
was often gloomy and abstracted ; the 


house appeared to be dull to him, as if 


he shrank from all things that were 
quiet and homely, and was even indiffe- 
rent to his children’s faces. But as 
this moody state increased, he was at 
times almost fierce to Bertha herself ; 
if he looked up and caught her eyes 
anxiously fixed on him, as frequently 
they were, he would start up and, with 
an angry exclamation, go out into the 
woods. Why it was she could not 


understand ; with unutterable pain of 


heart sometimes, attributing it to her 
own want of fitness to retain one whose 
nature she looked up to, as higher than 
her own. Hardly did the thought 
of owing it to Runhild enter her mind, 
much less that Runhild meant her any 
ill. But Runhild it was, whom she 
had not seen for long, that from apart 
diffused this shadow over her affections. 
The old man at Dunkelberg was now 
dead, and Runhild, comparatively 
wealthy, honoured, and mistress of 
herself, lived alone at the village. The 
forester, on his occasional visits there, 
had now opportunities of seeing her 
freely; her character of mind, her 
beauty, and the station which she held, 
filled him more and more with wishes 
he dared not at first name to himself. 
Somewhat there was of mingled respect 
and wild intoxicating, temptation in 
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the manner with which he was received 
by her; now passion and now higher 
sympathy prevailed in his emotions, as 
Runhild seemed by turns to invite 
him by her beauty, or to make him 
think only of other things, without 
ever fully revealing to him that his 
desire was returned. But not always 
could the guilty pair conceal from each 
other their lawless passion, with its 
secret aim: when the forester, indeed, 
discovered what in spite of Runhild’s 
ungoverned love to him was the sole 
rice of its fruition, he shrank away 
in horror at himself. Runhild’s pride 
and vengeance would suffer no com- 
promise ; without Bertha’s utter hu- 
miliation and casting away, she would 
go to some other country and leave 
him. ‘Time after time did the forester 
struggle with this dire alternative ; he 
remained out of sight of Runhild at the 
forest, striving, as he imagined, by ac- 
tive pursuits to get rid of the phantom 
purpose. At that time Bertha wonder- 
ed ever and anon to find the old ten- 
derness in Karl's voice and acts ; she 
thought him growing again what he 
was once; he fancied himself conquering 
his temptation when he was bus pity- 
ing, unawares, the victim whom his 
dreams had already sacrificed. Ever, 
as the idea hovered before him, the 
crime and wrong around it seemed only 
to add some delirious ecstacy to the 
draught ; the darkly-glittering eyes of 
Runhild drew him back out of the 
woods, and from Bertha’s fingers, half- 
terrible but full of resistless fire ; so 
that looking at Bertha’s pale face 
asleep, he deemed himself overcome 
by some strong and hidden magic. 
He dreamt again and again he saw 
Runhild by the dark wood in the 
moonlight, gathering plants to give 
him in her wine ; he saw her drop 
them in the cup, but when he looked 
they were beautiful flowers, and Run- 
hild’s face smiled over it wonderfully 
fair, and he drained it always to the 
last dregs. In these dreams Bertha was 
yet unspeakably youthful, sweet, and 
lovely ; his heart pleaded for her, and 
he would fain have saved her, break- 
ing loose from Runhild {as an evil 
spirit. But when he awoke, in the 
actual daylight, this latter was forgot- 
ten or appeared childish ; every day 
Karl more and more sought occasion 
for harsh words, -for quarrelling with 
his meek and humble wife, until he 
despised her for her gentleness, or left 


her alone. His journeys to the castle 
became more and more frequent ; Ber- 
tha looked at him only in silence and 
with tears when he returned; but at 
last, when Karl sought purposely for 
some pretext of furious anger, her 
— once or twice was roused, and 
she replied with dignity that shot 
strange thrills into her husband’s inmost 
heart. With the rage that would have 
trampled her and her familiar claims 
to dust, there struggled in him, as it 
were, a sense of admiration, as if a 
soft and beautiful angel were suddenly 
to wind its arms round the frame of a 
giant; and the swaying of their feet 
in struggle went up to his brain with 
agony untold. 

Still above the woods beyond the 
hut stood the hermit’s cross; and to 
Bertha in her misery it was the symbol 
of blessedness and holiness, steadfast. 
ly remaining while she departed from 
them. Evening by evening it glittered 
under the evening-star as another star 
more mysterious, from which she was 
falling slowly down, but beholding it 
unchanged. Now were the long sum- 
mer nights; and far on, almost until 
the morning, a still, pale radiance lin- 
gered behind, on which the figure of 
the distant cross was clearly drawn. 
Bertha could no more bear to be per- 
plexed with the sight of this strange 
memorial, and not know its meaning; it 
reproached her now, as it were, with the 
neglect, seeming to contain, perchance, 
some unknown help, or some unknown 
light, against those which were un- 
friendly to her. In the morning she 
set out alone to visit the cell of the 
holy man, with the vague purpose of 
seeking this aid from him: the moist, 
green branches parted before her as 
she stole hastily through the woods, 
they closed rustling behind, and Ber- 
tha fancied now, in her loneliness, that 
hostile feet pursued her out of the fo- 
rest depths, and that all its rude forms 
and living things were joined in mock- 
ery of herself. She reached the soli- 
tary’s abode panting, breathless, and 
with a drooping heart ; the shoulder 
of the hill was above her head, with 
its stern, misshapen crags and grey 
stones, nor could she see from thence 
the well-known sign which was fixed 
upon it. The anchorite no doubt ob- 
served her as she ascended, and Ber- 
tha found the outer door of the cave 
open, but the interior was closed as 
formerly, nor was the inmate to be 
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seen, Again and again she called him, 
and more and more imploringly ; there 
was neither answer nor token, until 
she supposed the hermit to be absent. 
While she sat waiting there, with 
clasped hands, gazing into the darkness 
above the inner door, which looked 
out upon her so deafly and silently, 
she perceived a parchment volume 
lying unfolded upon the stone seat, 
Its pages were full of figures, coloured 
and illuminated, which represented 
various scenes that by degrees caught 
Bertha’s eye, leading her on from one 
to another. They were of divers im- 
port, frequently strange and myste- 
rious, but so clearly drawn and com. 
bined, that in every case she could not 
fail to conceive a sort of impression 
from them. To her surprise, in all of 
them predominated the forms of wo- 
men: in the first pictures generally 
with a melancholy air, or in some de- 
graded and inferior position. Some 
were like slaves, others clustered round 
a single man with toys and instru- 
ments, others were nursing and feed- 
ing a child, whom they crowned with 
garlands and clothed in robes, bending 
at his feet. In the very midst of this 
lowest series of humiliations, after a 
crowd of bacchanalians, dancers, and 
naked, shameless figures, there ap- 
peared all at once one mild, pure, and 
serene, who held smilingly a beautiful 
infant in her arms. Again there was 
a throng of mournful, weeping shapes, 
that seemed in vain to look for some- 
thing, but animated all by a lofty de- 
sire, one of them stretching her arms 
to the sky. Anon there knelt a whole 
multitude before the large marble 
statue of a women exquisitely beauti- 
ful; next, warriors and minstrels, 
looking back to the same image, were 
each bowing over the hand of some 
real woman in the crowd. Then two 
stately companions, a man and a wo- 
man, were seen going hand in hand 
into the distance, from whence came on 
to meet them the same wondrous child 
as before, now strong, fair, full-grown, 
but with a face for ever young. The 
strangest scene of all, however, was 
the last ; where a group of all sorts of 
forms and faces, men, women, and 
children, were wildly entangled toge- 
ther in the struggle for a flower hung 
far off in the air, while every one had 
a similar flower unseen upon their own 
breasts: at the same time one with a 
gentle countenance appeared softly to 
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discover it, and was stepping away 
across a stream apart, beyond which 
thousands of such flowers were growing 
alive, and many radiant shapes in 
flowing garments were giving them to 
each other. 
As Bertha followed this quaint suc- 
cession of pictures, her pain seemed 
dimly spread out into them; a strange 
sense of nameless consolation which 
she could not grasp slid into her heart, 
but still more did she wonder to find 
all these scenes marked in the horizon 
with the symbol of a cross, resembling 
that she was acquainted with, although 
every one painted in a different form, 
and with increasing vividness of co- 
lour ; till at the end it was but the 
dawning sun that shot his large bright 
rays through a cloud, in burning splen- 
dour. The time had passed while she 
perused them; she looked again to the 
hermit’s secret recess, half-bewildered, 
half-conscious : nothing appeared there, 
and she turned away to depart: Sud- 
denly she was startled by the presence 
of the old man quietly issuing from 
his cell: his face was white and worn, 
his hair bleached like snow, his eyes 
hollow, he had more the semblance of 
a spirit than of a human being ; as if 
the contentions of his solitude had 
been with death, perplexity, and evil. 
He laid his hand upon her head and 
said, ‘Alas, Bertha, I cannot help 
thee—the heart knows its own sorrow ! 
From mine to thine I sent a signal, 
that even as the earth lies athwart the 
sky, so life is crossed by suffering. 
Only at last can each of us behold the 
particular meaning of his existence, 
sustained amidst their twofold myste- 
ries, as a figure crowned in its pain 
with triumph. But confide thou, my 
daughter, in heaven. The head, the 
feet, the outstretched arms of the up- 
right afflicted mark out all quarters of 
the universe for aid: and from depth 
and height, from length and breadth, 
flows to them the unutterable help of 
heaven! Farewell, Bertha; when thou 
needest it, I too shall be sent to thee!” 
Bertha bowed her head in silence,and re- 
turned musing through the forest paths. 
Day after day went on, but the heart 
of the forester, Karl, seemed only more 
estranged from his young innocent 
wife. In vain the children prattled 
about him; in vain she strove, with all 
the wiles, and plans, and instincts of a 
loving heart, to win him back. Bertha’s 
youthful beauty was fading away out 
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of her pale check; her eyes were dim 
with the drops that fell often fast over 
her distaff as she spun, her face was 
anxious and looked old, except when 
she was asleep. At last she felt that 
either she must speak or die. Once 
her husband was going out into the 
woods with his axe and cross-bow, she 
followed him to the door and said, 
with clasped hands, her whole life 
hanging upon the words—* Karl, 
Karl, what have I done?” then no- 
thing more could she do but weep 
bitterly on. The forester did not turn 
until he had gone a few steps, but 
afterwards he looked at her coldly, 
and laughed, as he hewed some twigs 
from a tree with his axe. ‘ Why, 
nothing, girl, nothing,” he said; “who 
blamed thee? only thou pesterest one 
with that eternal question!” But all 
day long, while marking trees in the 
forest, those words rang in his ear till 
he was weary, and well nigh mad with 
anger that he could not answer the 
question, nor yet punish her for asking 
it. The next day Karl told Bertha, 
in an indifferent tone, that he was 
going to Dunkelberg, and how Run- 
hild, perchance—nay, certainly—would 
return with him to live henceforth at 
the forest. Bertha saw in his eye and 
voice the secret purpose; her spirit 
once more was roused, and she said, 
that, first, she would depart from his 
house, and find shelter in the forest, or 
in some woodman’s hut. Karl no 
longer disguised his wrath, and he de- 
clared his resolve to be obeyed, pre- 
tending to cast upon herself the scorn 
of her suspicious thought; and bitterly 
keen were his words to Bertha at 
parting. 

The third day of his absence, Bertha 
lay on her bed in the forest hut ; the 
heart-strings of her affection, of her in- 
ward life, long strained, had suffered a 
final blow, and were quickly parting 
asunder ; it was only a dim, weak, and 
oppressed sense of unconquerable love 
that now remained. Till that evening 
the fever of the blood and brain had 
sent a host of stormy images through 
her mind, more wildly vivid than any 
dreams ; love and anger, joy, despair, 
and hope ; scenes of meeting, parting, 
and terrible separation; of strife, of 
entreaty, of danger, of evil done or 
endured, of death, and strange inde- 
scribable emotion beyond it. In all 
these fancies was mixed up the mystic 
figure of the hermit’s cross—now fear- 


ful and now benignant; at one time it 
was herself, or Karl, or Runhild that 
stood up with outstretched arms in the 
rigidness of agony from amongst the 
battling of the forest trees, with their 
dark leaves and mighty branches ; and 
again, it was as the glittering handle of 
an angel’s sword that plunged into the 
contest, bringing forth victory and 
peace, while the calm sunset skies dif- 
fused themselves above it, and the 
cross appeared in the midst, motionless, 
as if newly sheathed by a celestial 
hand, and turned into a sign of adora- 
tion. When she awoke from this 
visionary tumult, Bertha felt calm as 
an infant, but she could neither rise 
nor move. ‘The door of the hut stood 
open, and she saw out towards the 
forest trees, where little Karl and 
Bertha were playing in the open space 
with the old wolf-hound. It was a 
peaceful summer evening; the birds 
sang, and the heads of soft shadows 
from behind crept slowly over the 
grass towards the golden finger of 
sunlight, which slanted through glade 
and hollow. The low window before 
her looked into the heart of the sha- 
dowy grove hard by, and it was dark 
and deep as the night which was 
coming on; while the other, that faced 
the west, seemed drinking in the liquid 
radiance of heaven; yet to it Bertha 
could not lift her head. She wished to 
call in her children, for now she felt 
herself about to die, but her voice sank 
in her throat, and she was not able, 
until they came in of their own accord. 
She was lying with their little hands 
in hers, bidding them only good night, 
till she could whisper no longer, when 
the light was darkened at the door, and 
the strange figure of the hermit 
entered. Bertha’s eyes were raised 
and dropped again, as if she had looked 
for some one else; but the old man 
knelt down and spoke by herear. A 
momentary brightness flickered over 
Bertha’s features; ‘she pointed towards 
the westward casement, and the hermit 
lifted her up so that she might have 
seen the well-known sign glittering 
over the woods in a perfect flood of 
airy splendour. An expression of un- 
utterable faith, even of ecstacy and 
joy, appeared on Bertha’s death-pale 
face, and slowly passed from it; never- 
theless could the hermit see that her 
eyes were soon vacant, turned inward, 
and unable to perceive the objects be- 
fore them; even the next minute did 
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he feel her die in his arms, and laid 
her body gently down upon the bed of 
soft forest-leaves and fern. 

At midnight the old man arose from 
his silent watch of meditation by the 
couch, and taking a spade and axe 
from behind the door, went out of the 
hut, in which the children were still 
unconsciously sleeping. In the farthest 
recess of the tall birch-grove, before 
the low window of the dwelling, he 
dug a grave for Bertha, and, returning 
for her body, he carried it out alone, 
and buried it there. Strangely careful 
was the anchorite to efface all traces of 
his work, like one striving to conceal 
an evil deed, or as if there were some 
magic in the earth’s secrecy and the 
undisturbed growth of the wild herbage 
under the trees. When it was done, 
the hermit took a bfanch of birch-wood, 
and cutting the bark from it with the 
axe, shaped it into the figure of a white 
cross; this he fixed above the place 
where Bertha lay, so immersed in the 
deep shadow of the trees, and overhung 
by their drooping boughs, that no one 
from the hut could see it unless he had 
laid his face upon the earth. From 
thence, indeed, it gleamed forth among 
the faintly-streaked birch stems, like a 
silver crucifix borne by spirits ap- 


proaching ; while in the daytime it 


Bertha’s Cross. 


would have been confused with the 
twigs and boughs around it. Then, 


before dawn, the hermit returned to 
his lonely cell by the mountain. 

Karl and Runhild dwelt together in 
guilty companionship at the hut in the 
forest. At first, the empty house and 
the silence which received her smote 
on Runhild at her entrance like a blow 
from an unseen hand. She missed the 
opposition she had looked for, and all 
the rightful claims against whose 
jealous rivalry she was to contend in 
triumph. They knew not why Bertha 
was absent, nor where she was gone ; 
the boy Karl said only, as the hermit 
had told them both on his departure, 
that his mother was gone away, and 
never would come again. Something 
in the child’s mind made him refrain 
from adding, that she had promised to 
send for his little sister and him in due 
time. To Runhild’s thinking, it was 
some plan devised by Bertha to reclaim 
her husband. Bertha was still her 
rival, stronger than formerly in the 
power of secrecy and compassion, so 
that she set herself to throw over Karl 
the whole chain of her own presence 
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and attractions. They surrendered 
themselves freely to the lawless passion, 
which gained zest frem the thought of 
Bertha still alive, curiously watching 
them, and contriving schemes for their 
separation. Karl, too, seemed to find, 
at length, in Runhild, the equal partner 
of his life—bold in thought and act, 
responding to his fiercer passions, 
quelled by no imaginary reverence, 
stretching in her aims even beyond 
what he had before dreamed of. With 
prouder gait and statelier habiliment 
she walked through the spots marked 
by Bertha’s youthful unreserving ten- 
derness, and every token of Runhild’s 
regard was to Karl but the favour 
granted by, at least, his peer and 
fellow-actor. Bertha’s lawful claims, 
with their holy vows and seal of cere- 
mony, appeared but things to be free 
from and to defy ; while the names of 
sister and wife enhanced the reality of 
nature and its wild liberty. ‘They 
both laughed loud to see that. the dis- 
tant cross beyond the wood had 
vanished, leaving nothing but the bare 
hill and the green rim of the forest. 


But, by degrees, as nothing more 
was seen of Bertha, and from the 


chance expressions of the little ones, 
there stole into the forester’s mind a 
suspicion that she was in truth dead. 
The mystery of her disappearance 
secretly impressed him, yet still more 
the sense of that fancied rivalry, that 
watchful neighbourhood and cherished 
purpose, having been all unreal. A 
still, mute helplessness, an utter ab- 
sence without any reproach, were all 
that came in the place of Bertha. He 
mused at night, sometimes after a busy 
day in the forest, upon this thought. 
When the moonlight, like an airy tide, 
came flowing up to the window with- 
out, a thin shadow would seem to come 
against it, with long dishevelled hair, 
and look in upon him and the sleeping 
Runhild, beckoning with its hands or 
wringing them as it went away. While 
the wild wind cast the withered leaves 
on the horn casement, gushing out of 
the dead woods, sad unutterable wails 
were in its low murmur round the hut; 
and he knew that Bertha walked out- 
side in the dreary midnight, but he 
dared not go to let her in, Night by 
night this feeling i increased in him, the 
presence of his Tost wife seemed to be 
always hovering round; he had not 
seen her die, he knew not where she 
was, but still felt that she was dead 
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and buried in the earth. He listened 
to hear her voice calling the children 
away, and then Runhild and he would 
be left alone in the gloom. Runhild 
saw that something came now between 
herself and Karl, making him moody 
and gradually estranged from her; she 
strove to reassure his mind, and lead 
him on by new motives and endear- 
ments. This woman, steeled and 
hardened otherwise, was faithful to her 
partner in evil, to whom she had com- 
mitted all passions, hopes, and aspi- 
rations; she beheld a secret antagonist 
molest their peace, and all Bertha’s 
memory, her children, her very spirit, 
were fearful to her, but more hateful 
still: when she was no longer to be 
dreaded, utterly rooted out and con- 
quered, then only would she pity her 
with the old nameless feeling that still 
lurked at her heart-strings. 

One still midnight Karl lay awake 
on his bed, wearily returning in mind 
to the same thought; his heart too 
proud and hard for the old sweet love 
to revive in it; but despite himself, the 
image of Bertha, her shape and air, 
would grow steadfastly out of the 
depths of remembrance, and continue 
gazing on him as from an unspeakable 
remoteness. It was an agony to see 
it, without being able even to pity 
her as before: love or pity towards 
that silent form would have been as 
impossible as toward a radiant angel. 
Through the low casement of the hut, 
before his reclining face, the moonlight 
same suddenly in upon the floor like a 
spirit entering. He looked along it, 
and across the open grass, into the 
shadowy heart of the tall birch-grove. 
The upper branches of the trees 
stretched far out, making a deep gloom 
within; their highest tops, in showers 
of delicate leaves, bent over from 
above out of a flood of silvery moon- 
shine; and the silent grove looked like 
the stately hearse of some noble virgin 
lady, or the tombs of maiden princesses 
in the chapel of a cathedral, where 
the white feathers and ancient ban- 
ners droop over funeral emblems below. 
But as Karl lay gazing into the dark- 
ness underneath, it seemed to him as 
if from far away out of the shadowy 
recesses there were slowly issuing the 
figure of a white cross, that grew 
clearer and more distinct out of an 
immeasurable gloom behind. Before 
and aroundit thronged the grey shapes 
of the birch-stems, which seemed 





turning into living things, where a 
crowd of twisted arms and gleaming 
hands were thrust from the darkness, 
and here and there a keen eye was 
fearfully bent upon him: but still 
through the midmost hollow, and from 
black night beyond, was that white 
symbol advancing onward, while before 
it the angry group of fiends appeared 
to make way. As the moonlight 
poured upon the grass, and all the 
space outside was full of ghostly light, 
Karl thought that the white cross, with 
its wondrous bearer, was coming nearer 
and nearer, and would stand next mo- 
ment in mighty size above the roof. 
He hid his eyes with his mantle, and a 
muttering whisper of evil voices, which 
he had not observed before, seemed to 
pass away from round the hut, like 
that of dismayed watchers. She, he 
thought, had taken their place, and 
was at that moment keeping guard over 
them both, even over her who slept at 
his side; but the outer air was more 
terrible to him with that thought, than 
if a legion of demons had stood there. 
Again and again did this happen to 
him when awake at night, though only, 
as it seemed, at that hour and from 
that spot, when the air was still and 
the moonlight clear, and when he lay 
with his face upward from the low 
couch in sleepless musing. Yet, at 
other times, when he looked at the 
copse, or passed it by in daylight, 
nothing unusual appeared there; the 
green leaves hung vy in the air, and 
the birds sang sweetly from within, 
but Karl feared to enter it, he knew 
not why. 

The bare winter woods were covered 
with snow, the wild wide forest was 
full of wondrous white tracery and 
strangely gorgeous configurations, that 
ran from glade to thicket, and from 
root and trunk to the highest twig, in 
which all shadows had passed away. 
The trees, with mighty patient hands, 
supported their pure burden silently ; 
wreaths driven up by the wind at night 
rose over their broad crests into giant 

= the white mountain, with its 
dark rocks, stared through the upper 
branches, rising still and distant above; 
while before the windows of the fores- 
ter’s hut huge icicles hung down, drip- 
ping into the snow beneath. The 
children, little Bertha and her brother 
Karl, wandered in the wood ; Runhild, 
from the window, saw them straying 
into its white opening, and through 
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the hazy path beyond; a secret hand 

lucked at her heart, but she turned 
oe head away, and spun thread after 
thread from the distaff ere she looked 
again. Then the old wolf-hound came 
running from the wood, and pulled by 
her mantle, whining on her to follow. 
Runhild rose hastily at the pleadings 
of the dumb beast’s eyes—her thought 
was horror to her; she pursued the 
footsteps of the children far into the 
cold snow-wreathed brake, where they 
wound , dazzling and _ bewildering 
towards the deeper forest. But the 
swift winter darkness was striding on, 
and already the pale Christmas moon 
stood above the white trees, to change 
it again for unearthly light. Runhild 
still hastened forward; the dog, without 
wavering, led her till, as she came be- 
fore a dreary hollow where the drifts 
lay high and deep, it seemed to her 
that she beheld a childish figure like 
that of the little Bertha, wandering on 
betwixt the snowy trees. But by her 
side there appeared to walk another, 
whiter than the snow itself; now it 
hovered before the child, now bent 
over her without touching or being 
seen by her, in attitudes of unutterable 
care. It was like a form unable to 
reveal itself, yielding before the child’s 
stumbling footsteps, wrapping its arms 
around her without saving her from 
the cold showers which the boughs let 
fall, or from the sinking heaps of snow 
that scattered in a white powdery mist 
around her. Now, indeed, it seemed 
to take her hand and lead her farther 
in along the frozen moonlight, as if 
guiding the child away from life and 
warmth, and from home. Runhild 
dared not go; whether it were but a 
white wreath of snow or a living shape, 
she knew not, that sat leaning over 
with the young child at last in its 
chill bosom; but she knew that little 
Bertha was sleeping into death, and she 
shuddered as she retreated step by step 
from the place. 

The footsteps of the boy, and of the 
faithful old hound which had followed 
him, led towards the hermit’s abode, 
and it was thither that the father, in 
his wild agony, pursued them. No- 
thing, however, did he see of boy or 
hound, nor any traces amongst the 
rocks near the anchorite’s cell. He 
entered the outermost cell and found 
it vacant; in the inner recess a lam 
was burning, but the old man himself 
was stretched beside it—dead! His 
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countenance was most calm and peace- 
ful; even a smile lay upon his closed 
lips, as of attainment, joy, and tran- 
quillity at the end. 

Many times had the forest put forth 
its leaves and lost them again, when a 
wayfarer came down by the road over 
the mountain, from the German lands 
which lie beyond the Rhine. He was 
darkened in his features, he had ar- 
mour beneath his garment, and bore a 
cross-hilted sword. But especially 
upon the breast of his mantle was woven 
the figure of a white cross, betokening 
return from the deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Palestine, where 
the warrior’s red cross was changed by 
victory and peace into a purer hue. 
He saw the chapel above the way, and 
entered in to offer a vesper prayer. 
He knew, also, as it seemed, the oe 
mit’s cave beyond, at the entrance of 
which there sat a grey figure looking 
down upon the forest. The pilgrim 
would fain accost the holy man, and 
seek shrift from him of his sins ere 
travelling onward through the woods 
to the Rhine. The solitary gazed upon 
him minutely, but the wanderer’s garb 
and aspect appeared to affect him won- 
derfully ; for the hermit was old, care- 
worn, and rude of guise, while the 
crusader was a stately youth, comely 
in despite of eastern suns, and his air 
must have been strange in that lonely 
wild. The old man listened to him, 
and seemed to whisper over his rosary 
but with a wavering and vacant eye, 
until the penitent began to confess 
himself of a deadly sin, for which he 
sought here, he said, more fitly to be 
absolved. He had been born in this 
very forest, and from this spot might 
see the part of the woods where his 
father’s hut had been. He told how, 
when a boy, he and his little sister 
were lost in the snow and parted, but 
their dog had guided him to a fire 
which some outlaws had made in the 
forest to attract the deer. They had 
carried him away to a tower amongst 
the hills, where he was brought up for 
years amongst the band, and had gone 
with their leader to the crusade in the 
troop of a neighbouring baron. But, 
as he grew to manhood, the remem- 
brance of his parents and their house- 
hold life had come even more clearly 
out into his mind. As he recalled the 
things which had then occurred, with 
his mother’s face and her words, he 
felt that she had suffered much from 
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his father’s acts. He remembered 
that she had gone suddenly away, and 
that another had filled her place ; ail 
things conduced to make him believe 
that they had done something to be- 
reave her of life and joy. He went 
even to the sacred tomb with hatred 
towards this long unseen father burning 
within him. Amongst the throng of 
faces there he had all at once beheld this 
very woman’s, richly arrayed and beau- 
tiful, and he drew his sword to slay her. 
But she remained alone behind the 
rest, and as he stood near she was bend- 
ing down and weeping, with her head 
bare and dishevelled ; and the face of 
his mother rose up at that moment so 
vividly before him, that he could not 
strike the blow. And ever since then 
his mother had appeared in dreams, 
sweetly smiling and pointing to the 
white cross upon his breast, and whis- 

ering to him to carry it back and find 

is father. Her looks were full of 
longing, and she seemed to stretch her 
arms towards some one afar off as she 
went away. But no one knew where 
the forester, Karl, was gone, he had 
been lost from that region for many a 
year. At these last words the grey- 
bearded hermit fell upon the young 
man’s breast, murmuring, “ Karl, Karl, 
give me the white cross from the Holy 

uand! Me, Karl, me, thy father! 
She took thee away and hath sent thee 
back! Oh, Bertha, Bertha, is the 
penance ended !” 

The two descended the hill together, 
the hermit leaning on his companion, 
and went into the woods, towards the 
wooden hut, Which was now deserted 
and decayed, the new forester having 
built another at a distance. The young 


man gazed curiously upon the abode 
of his childish years, a strange succes- 
sion of scenes, hitherto unremembered, 
crowding with wonderful distinctness 
into his mind. He looked for the her- 
mit, who had gone amongst the trees 
opposite to one broken casement of the 
hut, and found the old man lying ex- 
tended on the grass, under their sha- 
dow, where it was slightly worn with 
the track of footsteps seemingly often 
imprinted there. He appeared to be 
clasping the level ground in his out- 
stretched arms, and his face was buried 
amongst the green blades of grass; 
but when his companion stooped down 
to him, he saw that the solitary was 
dead. 

Some years after the travellers who 
passed over from the hill would see a 
tall cross of stone erected on the height 
that looked to the forest. It was said 
to be placed on the very spot where, 
according to the legend, the anchorite 
had set his wooden sign; but it was 
not known who caused it to be built. 
As long as it stood, even till recent 
times, this was called by the peasants 
and woodmen ‘‘ Bertha’s Cross ;” an in- 
scription was said to have been graved 
uponit, containing a request to pray for 
the soul of “‘ Runhild.” From thence 
the long rays of golden light at sunset 
pierce far into the green remnants of 
the old forest, alighting here and there 
upon silent knots of grass, moss-grown 
roots ; which the woodman every even- 
ing can still see, and have the story 
brought affectingly to mind—how, in 
the ancient ages, life, and affection, and 
feeling, with their trial, were expe- 
rienced there. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 








A prorte always martial and de- 
votional, and to whom national rest- 
lessness, and periodical invasion, have 
given a troubled history, must be 
necessarily rich in relics of the past ; 
in monuments of aggression and pro- 


tection, piety and remorse, works of 


defence against foemen, and of sacri- 
fice and atone ment to God; and, ac- 
cordingly, no country in the world is 
more rich i in antiquities than Ireland : 


sepulchres and mystic stone circles of 


hidden pagan ages scattered through 
our solitudes ; broken castles, crumb- 
ling within eyeshot of each other; 

storied crosses and ivied churches 
nestled in every valley, beside the fre- 
quent round tower, that peculiar fea- 
ture of our scenery. A period, how- 
ever, has arrived’ when even the most 
practised antiquary must view our 
ancient monuments with a new feeling. 
At atime like the present, when far 
and near, through the length and 
breadth of the land, an une :xampled 
spirit of emigration has manifested 
itself, and a large proportion of the 
old inhabitants have resigned, or are 
about to resign, the ‘ goodwill” of 
their holdings to new, ‘and too fre- 

quently needy , occupants, it is greatly 
to be feared that the newcomers may 
often prove not over-scrupulous in de- 

voting the material of sacred or time- 
hallowed structures, such as are chiefly 
to be found in the more remote and 
impoverished districts of Ireland, to 
purposes of mere utility. W hen pe- 

rusing almost any work relating to 
Trish “Archeology, it is lamentable to 
find how frequently the author alludes 

to monuments which, within his own 
memory, have been either partially or 
entirely destroyed. ‘Thus, in Dr. 
Petrie’s beautiful work upon the 
Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Treland, reference is made in many in- 
stances to doorways, windows, choir- 
arches, and even to entire structures, 
which the author, not long ago, when an 
artist in pursuit of the picturesque, 
had fortunately drawn and measured, 
but of which at present it would be 
useless to seek for a trace. Few who 
know the country well can doubt that 
we owe the preservation of the greater 








number of our earliest and most im- 
portant ecclesiastical remains yet ex- 
tant, to that feeling of reverence for 
their founders which it is but natural 
to suppose the lineal descendants of the 
first converts of Christianity, in their 
respective localities, would cherish. 
The respect of the primitive Christians 
for the temples of their faith had be- 
come traditional in their descendants, 
and as time advanced this feeling ex- 
tended, not only to the cjll, but in an 
equal degree to the remains usually 
found in its vicinity, such as the 
cloyzceach or belfry, crosses, clogh- 
awns or monastic dwelling-houses of 
stone, and even to the yew-trees, which 
are generally supposed to have been 
planted cotemporancously with the 
foundation of some of the oldest 
Christian buildings. If, then, during 
a period like the last thirty years, so 
comparatively favorable to the preser- 
vation of antiquities, a great deal has 
been irretric vably lost, is it not greatly 
to be feared that, under circumstances 
like the present, the country, for some 
time to come, is destined to iby almost 
daily, some one or other memorial of 
ancient dignity, which, in happier 
days, owing to the affectionate reve- 
rence of an ancient population, no 
sacrilegious hand dareg deface. Of 
course we speak of what has been only 
the general rule, and our remarks ap- 
ply chiefly to districts of the south and 
west, where the people are of an ancient, 
and, for centuries, an unmixed race. 
In Leinster, in the greater part of 
Ulster, and of Munster, where the 
races have become greatly mixed, the 
feeling of veneration for the past 
has prevaile -d in a far less degree, and 
our antiquities have sufte red accord- 
ingly. 1t is clearly, now more than 
ever, the duty of all whom birth and 
education have placed in a condition 
above that of the peasant, to guard 
with jealous care such monuments of 
ancient Irish piety and art as may 
eccur on lands over which the +y ma 
have any controul; to watch With 1 
vigilance, which the occasion cenliie, 8, 
that no improvements” be effected 
at the expence of a structure wherein 
our fathers had worshipped God 
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a time when yet Britain was sunk 
in ignorance and heathenism ; ; and 
(should they want it), to acquire such 
an amount of knowle .dge upon ordinary 
antiquarian subjects as may enable 
them to use their protecting ‘influence 
to the best advantage. Hitherto very 
little was known upon the subject of 
our national antiquities. ‘Thanks, 
however, to the scholarship and patriot~ 
ism of men still working, and let us 
add, likely to continue their labours in 
the same noble cause, a good deal 
has been done of late to remove the 
cloak of mystery in which many sub- 
jects connected with Irish archeology 
seemed irremediably shrouded. 

The publications of Dr. Petrie, John 
O'Donovan, the Rev. Mr. Reeves, and 
of the Archwological Society, would 
reflect honour upon any country, and 
no Irish Library should be without 
them. Works of their class, however, 
are more adapted for the use of the 
learned and laborious reader, than for 
the public generally. ‘The very qua- 
lities which render them valuable to 
the antiquary or historian, unfit them 
as channels of instruction for the mere 
student. ‘The want of an elementary 
work upon the subject under notice, 
has recently been supplie 1d by the pub- 
lication of a carefully-written and well- 
illustrated volume, entitled a “ Hand- 
book of Irish Antiquities.”* The au- 
thor writes not as a mere compiler, but 
as one who has personally examined 
and pictured the various objects of in- 
terest upon which he treats. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract will convey an idea of 
the aim of the volume :— 


“In the following pages, the author does 
not promise his readers any wonderful dis- 
coveries—any startling facts. He has con- 
tented himself with describing the various 
remains as they are to be found, prefixing to 
each chapter some observations relative to 
the era, peculiarities and probable or ascer- 
tained uses of the particular class of monu- 
ment to which it is devoted. The volume, 
it is hoped, may be useful to the educated 
antiquary, as well as to the student,—to 
the former as a guide, directing his attention 
to many remains of great interest of most 
easy access from the metropolis, and hitherto 
either altogether unnoticed, or described in 
books of the existence of which he may have 
no knowledge, or of which he may not be 





*  Archxologia Hibernica ; 


a Hand-Book of Irish Antiquities.” 
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able, with ease, to procure copies; to the 
latter, in like manner, as a guide, and also 
as containing information, “not merely of the 
locality wherein he may find studies.” 


The remains noticed are arranged 
under three heads, viz. :—l. Pag: LD, 
“embracing those which, upon “the 
best authority, are presumed to have 
been erected previous to, or within a 
limited period after, the introduction 
of Christianity ;” II. «*The early Chris- 
tian, including the Round Tower ;” 
and, III. ‘* The Anglo-Irish.” 

The monuments noticed under the 
head Pagan are, cromlechs, pillar. 
stones, sepulchral mounds or cairns, 
raths or duns, and the stone-cireles. 
By tar the most interesting description 
in this portion of the work occurs in 
the chapter upon the subject of 
mounds—we allude to the account 
of Newgrange, page 21:— 


“The cairn of Newgrange, in the county 
of Meath, lying at a distance of about four 
miles from Drogheda, is, perhaps, without 
exception, the most wonderful monument of 
its class now existing in any part of Western 
Europe. In one point, at least, it may 
challenge comparison with any Celtic monu- 
ment known to exist, inasmuch as the 
mighty stones of which its gallery and 
chambers, of which we shall speak here- 
after, are composed, exhibit a profusion of 
ornamental design, consisting of spiral, 
lozenge, and zig-zag work, such as is usually 
found upon the torques, urns, weapons, and 
other remains of pagan times in Ireland. 
We shall here say nothing of its probable 
antiquity, as it is anterior to the age of al- 
phabetic writing ; and, indeed, it would be 
in vain to speculate upon the age of a work, 
situate upon the banks of the Boyne, which, 
if found upon the banks of the Nile, would 
be styled a pyramid, and perhaps be con- 
sidered the oldest of all the pyramids of 
Egypt.” 


This mighty tomb, together with 
two others of similar construction, 
situate in its vicinity, were searched, 
it would appear, by the Danes, so far 
back as A.p. 862, on one occasion when 
the three kings, Amlaff, Imar, and 
Ainsle, were plundering the territory 
of Flan, the son of Coaing. From the 
above, what an idea may “be formed of 
the rapacity of those sea-kings, who, 
not content with plundering the homes 








By W. F. Wake- 


man. With 100 illustrations. Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 
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of the living, must needs mine tombs, 
even in their day of hoar antiquity, in 
the hope of finding concealed treasure. 

Mr. Wakeman devotes a consider- 
able space to the subjects of raths and 
forts, usually, but erroneously, styled 
Danish :— 


“The celebrated hill of Tara, in the 
county of Meath, from the earliest period 
of which we have even traditional history, 
appears to have been a chief seat of the 
Irish kings. Shortly after the death of 
Dermot, the son of Fergus, in the year 563, 
the place was deserted, in consequence, it is 
said, of a curse pronounced by St. Ruadan, 
or Rodanus, of Lorha, against the king and 
his palace. After thirteen centuries of ruin, 
the chief monuments, for which the hill was 
at any time remarkable, are distinctly to be 
traced. They consist, for the most part, of 
circular or oval enclosures and mounds, 
called in Irish raths and duns, within or 
upon which the principal habitations of the 
ancient city undoubtedly stood.” 


We quite agree with Mr. Wakeman 
in the subjoined remark :—*“ If, upon 
viewing the remains of this ancient 
seat of royalty, we feel disappointed, 
and even question the tales of its for- 
mer magnificence, let us consider that 
the latest period during which the 
kings and chiefs of Ireland were wont 
here to assemble, thirteen centuries 
have elapsed, and our surprise will not 
be that so few indications of ancient 
grandeur are to be found, but that any 
vestige remains to point out its site.” 
A few years ago, and subsequently to 
the publication of Dr. Petrie’s valuable 
essay upon the antiquities of this fa- 
mous hill, one of its most remarkable 
mounds (that of the hostages) was sold, 
as we are informed, for the smu of £2, 
and the purchaser immediately com- 
menced laying it out upon neighbour- 
ing fields as manure! We were much 
gratified to hear that, even at the 
price, £2, it had turned out so bad a 
bargain, that he was glad to leave the 
greater portion of its component stones 
and yellow clay untouched. Our space 
obliges us reluctantly to leave unno- 
ticed several passages of great interest 
in the pagan division of the work. 

We heartily recommend this “ Hand- 
book” as invaluable to all who examine 
our most interesting antiquities (and 
what Irishman or traveller should leave 
them unvisited). Mr. Wakeman, in 
addition to a thorough knowledge of 
his subject, has an enthusiasm for it, 
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which gives a freshness and zest to his 
volume, extremely agreeable. His pen 
is graphic and easy; as a specimen, we 
shall subjoin a portion of his introduc- 
tion to the Seven Churches :— 


“The lone and singularly wild valley of 
Glendalough, in the County of Wicklow, 
lying at a distance of about twenty-four miles 
from the Metropolis, presents a 
which, for stern and desolate grandeur, is, 
in many respects, unsurpassed. Iluge 
gloomy mountains upon which the clouds 
almost continually rest, encompass and in 
some places overhang the silent and almost 
uninhabited glen. Two little lakes, now 
appearing in the deepest shadow, now reflect- 
ing the blue vault, according as the clouds 
above them come and go. A winding stream 
and grey rocks jutting here and there from 
out the heath, form its natural features. A 
noble monastic establishment, round which a 
city subsequently rose, flourished, and de- 
cayed, was founded here in the sixth cehtury 
by Saint Kevin. The ruins of many ecclesi- 
astical structures yet remain, and ‘the long 
continuous shadow of the lofty and slender 
Round Tower, moves slowly, from morn till 
eve, over wasted churches, crumbling oratories, 
shattered crosses, scathed yew-trees, and 
tombs, now undistinguishable, of bishops, 
abbots, and anchorites.’ How few of the 
gay tourists, by whom the glen is yearly 
visited, view those ruins with any other 
feeling than that of idle and ignorant 
curiosity,” &c. 


scene 


The illustrations of this great portion 
of the work appear to have been 
drawn with great care, and to have 
been done full justice to by the en- 
graver. 

Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ter in the volume is that devoted to 
the explanation of various objects of 
antiquity preserved in the museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and in one 
or two other collections. Of late years 
the value of antiquarian collections has 
begun to be appreciated ; they supply 
an evidence in the history of man analo- 
gous to that afforded to the naturalist 
by the study of the relics of extinct 
animals; and the time is, perhaps, 
not far distant when antiquarian science 
shall have so far advanced, that its pro- 
fessors, upon the finding of an object 
that would now be regarded as simply 
curious, may be able not only to state 
that certain events had anciently oc- 
curred in the district of the discovery, 
but also to speak with certainty as to 
the period, country, and peculiar habits 
of the people to whom it may be refer- 
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red. To any one possessed of a mind 
uninfluenced by a prejudice now rapidly 
declining, the study of our olden re- 
mains, as evidences of the taste, habits, 
and manufacturing skill of those who 
held our fatherland before us, must be 
considered as a delightful and even im- 
portant branch of education. The 
true antiquary, however, is not content 
to rest here; he knows that results the 
most important to the elucidation of 
history must follow the comparison, by 
qualified men, of the antiquities of our 
own with those of other countries. 
That this remark is well founded is 
sufficiently attested by the eagerness 
with which a subject, hitherto con- 
sidered more in the light of an agree- 
able recreation than as a study, has 
been followed up by distinguished 
scholars not only of our own country, 
but of Western Europe generally ; and 
it is a gratifying evidence of the pro- 
gress which antiquarian science has of 
late made, that even in the so-called 
** new world,” several historical societies 
have been formed within the last few 
years. Of the foreign antiquarian 
works lately issued from the press, 
perhaps the most important is a volume 
entitled «* A Guide to Northern Arche- 
ology.””* The original was written by 
various members of the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, and to the 
Earl of Ellesmere we owe the trans- 
lation, some notice of which it is now 
our pleasing duty to submit to our 
readers. At the close of a most inte- 
resting introduction his lordship says: 
‘The work having come under my 
notice, as member of the society, I 
thought that, both for the value of the 
information it contains, and as illus- 
trating the systematic and intelligent 
zeal with which the study of antiqui- 
ties has been pursued in Denmark, it 
would be most desirable to procure its 
circulation in the language of England 
and the United States.” The first 
section of the work consists of twenty- 
four pages from the pen of N. M. 
Petersen, and treats of the extent and 
importance of ancient northern litera- 
ture. The second, by C. J. Tomsen, 
is devoted to a cursory view of the 
monuments and antiquities of the 
North, and contains a number of well- 


executed cuts representing various ob- 
jects of high interest, of which we pro- 
pose hereafter to make mention. The 
third chapter refers to the different 
periods to which the heathen antiquities 
may be assigned. The fourth treats of 
articles from the Christian period ; 
and there are several supplementary 
sections followed by general remarks 
on the discovery and preservation of 
antiquities. It would be quite out of 
place in a magazine article to do 
more than glance at a treatise so com~- 
prehensive as that in which Mr. Peter- 
sen treats of the old northern litera- 
ture. Suffice it to say, that he has 
dwelt most eloquently on the impor- 
tance of the historical materials, which 
the force of circumstances had at an early 
period drawn together and centred in 
Iceland. In the obscure meaning of 
the Eddas, are deposited the religious 
opinions of a race from which not only 
the inhabitants of these islands, but 
also those of Germany, and of the 
Continent of America, are almost en- 
tirely derived. ‘* Whoso covets a 
conception of the vigour and greatness 
of former times, will do well to read 
these (the Eddas). They have not 
the glow of the South, but they rivet 
attention; they consist not of rounded 
verses which flow like streams in varied 
directions between flowery margins, 
but they stand up frozen into a stern 
fixity like icebergs, rising into infinite 
space, while forms the most monstrous, 
and events the most terrible that 
human imagination can suggest, are 
the accompaniments of their base.” 

But the old northern literature is 
rich, not only in mythic poetry; it 
contains also a rich fund of historical 
materials deposited in the Sagas, and 
referring to events which occurred in 
distant countries. We are informed 
that the object of the society is chiefly 
the publication and interpretation of 
old Icelandic MSS. ; but ‘that it com- 
prehends besides whatever else may 
serve toelucidate the language, history, 
and antiquities of the North in gene- 
ral, whatever may tend to a more 
extensive diffusion of the interest 
taken in northern archeology, and 
thereby to awaken and cherish a love 
for forefathers and fatherland.” 


* “Guide to Northern Archeology.” By the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen. Edited, for the use of English readers, by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Ellesmere, London: James Bain Haymarket. 1848, 
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That portion of the work which has 
been devoted to the explanation of 
objects of antiquity usually found in 
the North, will be read with great 
interest. In a volume from the pen 
of that indefatigable antiquary and 
accomplished scholar, J. J. Worsaae, 
lately published in a translated form* 
by Mr. W. J. Thoms, may be found 
a vast amount of information relating 
not only to northern archeology, but 
also to British and even Irish remains. 
This volume, and the Earl of Elles- 
mere’s‘translation, may, as Mr. Thoms 
informs us, be considered, to a certain 
extent, as companions, The book is 
divided into four sections, of which 
the first relates to the classification of 
antiquities; the second to the stone 
structures, graves, barrows, giants’ 
chambers, runic stones, &c. The 
third treats of the importance of the 
monuments of antiquity for history, 
and as regards nationality ; and the 
volume closes with remarks on the ex- 
amination of barrows and the preser- 
vation of antiquities generally. Mr. 
Worsaae refers the antiquities of the 
pagan period to three chief classes, 
referable to three distinct periods. 
‘The first class includes all anti- 
quarian objects formed of stone, re- 
specting which we must assume that 
they appertain to the stone period, as 
it is called; that is, to a period when 
the use of metals was in a great mea- 
sure unknown. The second class com- 
prises the oldest metallic objects; these, 
however, were not as yet composed of 
iron, but of a peculiar mixture of 
metals, copper, and a small portion of 
tin melted together, to which the name 
of bronze has been given; from which 
circumstance the period in which this 
substance was commonly used has 
been named the bronze period. Finally, 
all objects appertaining to the period 
when iron was generally known and 
employed, are included in the third 
class, and belong to the iron period.” 
It will doubtlessly be interesting to 
many of our readers to be informed of 
the degree of similarity which exists 
between the generality of our own an- 
tiquities and those of our ancient 
friends and foes, the Northmen. 


* “The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark.” 
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Previously, however, to noticing the 
remains, which can clearly be referred 
to the ancestors of the present inhabi- 
tants of northern and western Europe, 
we would glance at a class of antiques 
which have been found over a widely- 
extended district, and which in their 
rudeness, and very general distribution 
over the islands and coasts of Western 
Europe, would seem to indicate that 
at some very remote and unknown 
period a race of savages, no way su- 


perior to the South Sea Islanders of 


the days of Cooke, had occupied those 
countries, from which modern civilis- 
ation has made its greatest advance, 
We allude to the implements of stone 
and bone, and the shell and amber 
ornaments, of which many specimens 
have been found in Ireland and in the 
neighbouring countries. Of the stone 
hatchets, figured in page 11 of Mr. 
Worsaae’s book, and of the arrow or 
lance-heads, of which cuts are given 
in page 17, an incredible number have 
been discovered in almost every part 
of Ireland, and particularly in the 
beds of the larger rivers. ‘That they 
had been manufactured in Ireland is 
a fact beyond doubt, as numerous ex- 
amples, in a half-finished state, accom- 
panied by portions of the same ma- 
terial which had been chipped off by 
the workmen when engaged in the forma- 
tion of the articles, have been frequent- 
ly ploughed up. We can have no hesita- 
tion insaying that such instruments have 
belonged to a people in the very 
earliest stage of society—the builders 
of the stone chambers, the contents 
of which alike attest the aboriginal 
simplicity of their constructers. Of 
the period of transition from the stone 
to the bronze age, nothing is known 
beyond the fact that the change could 
not have been very slow; for in Ire- 
land, as in Denmark, ‘instead of the 
simple and uniform implements and 
ornaments of stone, bone, and amber, 
we meet suddenly with a number and 
variety of splendid weapons, imple- 
ments, and jewels of bronze, and 
sometimes, indeed, with jewels of gold. 
Mr. Worsaae holds that, ‘in Denmark 
the transition is so abrupt that the an- 
tiquities of the bronze period must 





By J. J. A. Worsaae, &e., &e. Translated 


and applied to the Illustration of similar Remains in England. By William J. Thoms. Lon- 


don and Oxford: John Henry Parker. 1849, 
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have commenced with an eruption of 
a new race of people, possessed of a 
higher degree of cultivation than the 
early inhabitants.” In Ireland, indeed, 
the change would appear to have been 
more gradual, for instances are by no 
means rare of the ordinary stone 
weapons and ornaments having been 
found in connection with pins and 
minute implements of bronze. In 
sepulchral cists, articles of bronze, 
such as gouges, celts, and pins, have 
been found enclosed together with cal- 
cined bones in urns, perfectly similar 
in every respect to examples from the 
arliest stonechambers. Of the weapons 
and ornaments of the bronze age, usu- 
ally found in the North, Mr. Worsaae 
has given many specimens, and his 
translator has illustrated the subject 
by numerous references to similar 
remains from England and this country. 
A cursory glance at the illustrations 
which accompany the descriptions will 
convince even the most careless ob- 
server, that a wonderful similarity 
exists between the oldest metallic 
relics of the North and those which, 
when found in Ireland, are refer- 
able to our age of bronze. Almost 
every object, however, has a peculiar 
character; the swords, for instance, 
are almost invariably furnished with a 
handle of bronze, a circumstance of 
very rare occurrence in Ireland; the 
celts are generally of a very slender 
form, and are not unfrequently orna- 
mented with spiral designs, as are also 
the gouges and other articles. The 
swords of the bronze age, Mr. Worsaae 
informs us, ‘foccur so frequently in 
Denmark, that hundreds have been 
collected, while many have perished in 
the course of time, and the earth still 
covers the greatest number of them. 
They are somewhat short, seldom more 
than two feet six inches in length, 
generally shorter, and two-edged, so 
that the blade is thickest in the 
middle.” ‘The hilts are, in some 
cases, of wood, and have been fastened 
with nails; in others they are of 
bronze melted and spread over a nu- 
cleus of clay, the reason of which, in 
all probability, is, that metal was 
then very precious. In some few 
specimens the handles are covered with 
plates of gold, or wound round with 
gold wire.” Of the spear-heads, usually 
found in connexion with the bronze 
swords, Mr. Worsaae has not given any 
illustration, but they are described as 
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being usually twelve inches in length. 
Both in Lord Ellesmere’s translation, 
and in Mr. Worsaae’s book, are draw- 
ings of a peculiarly ornamented and 
magnificently formed battle-axe, which 
has occasionally been found in the 
North, but of which there is no record 
of any specimen having been discovered 
in this country, Equally unknown to 
us are the circular shields, formed of 
plates of bronze, turned at their 
outer edge over a thick wire of the 
same material, and furnished at their 
centre with a boss hollowed for the 
insertion of the hand. It would, 
however, be extremely hazardous to 
assert that the wielders of our magni- 
ficent bronze weapons, which are so 
analogous to these of the people who 
possessed these shields, were unaccus- 
tomed to the manufacture of similar 
defences ; for examples, equal in every 
way to that figured by Mr. Worsaae, 
have been found in England; and it 
is only of late years that public atten- 
tion has been directed to the preserva. 
tion of articles not caenlieaally known 
and described, when found in our bogs 
and rivers. From the graves and 
tumuli of the north a rich harvest of 
antiquities has been collected. In the 
cromlechs and chambers of the stone- 
peniots monuments every way simi- 
ar to our own, the explorers have 
usually found the bones of one or more 
human bodies, together with lances, 
arrow-heads, chisels, and axes of flint ; 
ornaments of amber or of bone, and 
urns of baked clay. What an answer 
to these who still persist in pronouncing 
the cromlechs to have been Druidical 
altars. It is a curious consideration, 
that while the learned antiquaries of 
Europe were, and in some measure 
still are, at sixes and sevens amongst 
each other on the origin and uses of 
the cromlech, the Irish peasant all the 
time had no idea on the subject but the 
right one, for throughout the greater 
part of Ireland they are spoken of by 
the people, as giants’ or heroes’ graves! 
The tombs and barrows of the bronze 
age, Mr. Worsaae informs us, are very 
different from those of the preceding 
period. ‘They consist, as a general 
rule, of mere earth, with heaps of 
small stones, and always present them- 
selves to the eye as mounds of earth, 
which, in a fewrare instances, are sur- 
rounded by a small circle of stones, 
and contain relics of bodies which have 
been burned and placed in vessels of clay 
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with objects of metal.” From these 
barrows it would appear that many 
invaluable specimens of warlike wea- 
pons and ornaments have been dis- 
covered, as it was the custom all 
through the bronze age to inter the 
articles held most precious by the de- 
ceased along with his body. In the 
iron age, it often occurred that the 
warrior’s horse had been buried with 
him; for in the barrow at Hersom, 
for instance, the skeleton of a man, 
togethtr with that of a horse, and with 
an iron sword, a spear, a stirrup, a 
bridle with a chain-bit, with a cross- 
bar at the ends, were discovered. In 
his “* Hand-book of Irish Antiquities,” 
Mr. Wakeman mentions a curious re- 
ference occurring in the “ Book of 
Armagh,” where King Leogaire is re- 
ia we as telling St. Patrick that 
his father, Niall, used to desire him 
*‘never to believe in Christianity, but 
to retain the ancient religion of his 
ancestors, and to be interred in the 
Hill of Tara, like a man standing up 
in battle, and with his face turned to 
the south, as if bidding defiance to the 
men of Leinster.” 

About two years ago, in the removal 
of a mound in the county of Meath, 
for the purposes of road-making, the 
engineer, Mr. Searanke, came upon a 
skeleton placed in a standing position, 
accompanied with a beautifully-formed 
sword of bronze, an iron spear-head, 
and the remains of several richly-en- 
graved urns of baked clay, the whole 
of which, with the exception of the 
bones, are now deposited in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. This 
discovery is peculiarly interesting, as 
it affords striking evidence of iron hav- 
ing been known and used during some 
— of the Pagan bronze period in 

reland. ‘The numerous remains be- 
longing to the iron period in Norway 
and Sweden must, without all doubt, be 
ascribed to the same people as the pre- 
sent Swedes and Norwegians (Svear 
oy Normend), who, according to all 
tradition, came from the east, and who, 
on their arrival in the northern parts 
of Scandinavia, either completely sub- 
dued the Nomadic-Finnic tribes living 
there, or drove them to the most north- 
ern part of Europe, where the rem- 
nants of them exist to this day.” It 
was with the descendants of these peo- 
ple that the Irish had to do during the 
ninth and for several succeeding cen- 
turies. Thirsting for spoil, eager to 
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win glory and gold, the “vikings” 
launched their long galleys, and swept 
the seas from Iceland to Sicily, leaving 
scarcely a coast unvisited, or a town 
within their reach unplundered. In 
vain the less hardy southerns would 
buy off the pirates. Fresh hordes suc- 
ceeded, ‘and again the axes of the 
Northmen hewed at their strongest 
gates. In —_ places, as Dublin, 
Waterford, Cork, &c., they formed 
settlements, which were fortified after 
the manner of the period, and which, 
at first, were perhaps little better than 
great forts or arsenals, wherein were 
kept the stores necessary for their nu- 
merous bands of marauders. 

In course of time, and after the sof- 
tening influences of Christianity had 
somewhat abated their zeal for piracy, 
the settlements of the Northmen, as 
they were generally well placed for 
purposes of commerce, appear gra- 
dually to have become important cities. 
In Ireland, all traces of their build- 
ings and ramparts probably perished 
in the troubles which followed the 
Anglo-Norman invasion; but at any 
rate it is very certain that no ar- 
chitectural remains referable to the 
Danes, exist to this day; for the few 
structures still extant, which we know 
to have been of their foundation, all 
have been entirely rebuilt. Until of 
late years, indeed, few objects of anti- 
quity had been preserved in Ireland 
which our archeologists could refer to 
a people who had become so intimately 
connected with our country’s history. 
Of course, with the ignorant, our bronze 
swords, spear-heads, celts, &c., to- 
gether with the round towers, and the 
raths, were all styled Danish—just as 
in Scotland the weapons and ornaments 
of the bronze period, which had been 
used by a people intimately connected 
with, and derived from, our country- 
men, had been pronounced Roman. 
During his recent visit to Ireland, Mr. 
Worsaae was able to point to a parti- 
cular class of weapons, evidently un- 
Trish, which had been discovered in 
clearing the ground upon which the 
terminus of the Great Southern and 
Western railway now stands, as un- 
mistakeable relics of the Northmen. 
These consist, for the most part, of 
swords, spear-heads, and axes; and in 
immediate connexion with them were 
discovered a variety of articles of a less 
obvious character, the most remark- 
able of which are large conical knobs of 
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iron, which appear to have been used 
as bosses upon shields, of which they 
are the only remains. There were also 
found a considerable number of pins of 
bronze, some buckles, and minor arti- 
cles. Of some large brooches, found 
at Kilmainham, of a convex form, and 
ornamented with serpent-like devices, 
Mr. Worsaae says, that such brooches 
have never been found in other coun- 
tries than in Scandinavia, or where 
Scandinavian people had been settled ; 
and he would therefore infer that the 
existence of these very singular and 
rare antiques, along with the weapons, 
would furnish the strongest argument 
in favour of the Scandinavian origin 
of their buried owners. In page 50 of 
Lord Ellesmere’s book, an illustration 
of a Danish sword, perfectly similar in 
form to those found at Kilmainham, 
has been given. It is a singular fact, 
in connexion with the Danish swords 
found at Kilmainham, that in several 
instances they had been doubled up 
previous to their being deposited in the 
earth, a circumstance for which it is most 
difficult to assign a reason, unless, in- 
deed, we may believe with Mr. Clibborn, 
of the Royal Irish Academy, that they 
had been bent by warriors who wished 
to run from battle as lightly as_possi- 
ble, and who, upon casting aside their 
weapons, adopted this method of render- 
ing the swords useless inthe hands of 
pursuers —‘‘a precaution analogous to 
the modern spiking of cannon, breaking 
of muskets,” &e. Of the importance 
of the monuments of antiquity as re- 
gards nationality, Mr. Worsaae speaks 
most eloquently, and in a style which 
fully entitles him to be considered as a 
true descendant of the Lochlonnach :— 


** We see our forefathers penetrating, for 
the first time, into Denmark ; and armed with 
sharp weapons, subduing the uncivilised peo- 
ple who dwelt there; we see them diffuse 
the knowledge of metals, of agriculture,and a 
higher degree of general civilisation. We 
hold in our hands the swords with which 
they made the Danish name respected and 
feared ; we can even shew the trinkets and 
ornaments which they brought home as a 
booty, from their expeditions to foreign lands, 
The remains of antiquity thus bind us more 
firmly to our native land; hills and vales, 
fields and meadows, become connected with 
usin a more intimate degree; for by the 
barrows which rise on their surface, and the 
antiquities which they have preserved for 
centuries in their bosom, they constantly 
recall to our recollection that our forefathers 
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lived in this country, from time immemorial, 
a free and independent people, and so call on 
us to defend our territories, with energy, that 
no foreigner may ever rule over that soil 
which contains the bones of our ancestors, 
and with which our most sacred and reveren- 
tial recollections are associated.” 


We shall conclude this article with a 
few general remarks on the subject of 
the finding and preservation of anti- 
quities in our own country ; but in the 
meantime we would assure our antiqua- 
rian friends, that both in Lord Elles- 
mere’s ‘‘ Guide to Northern Arche. 
ology,” as wellasinMr. Worsaae’s publi- 
cation, thereis arich suggestive store of 
information, such as we do not remem- 
ber to have met with in any publica- 
tions of the same class; and we would 
further declare, that to the most soul- 
less these books must be interesting, 
for both their authors and translators 
have evidently worked as only men 
will work who have felt that an impor- 
tant trust has devolved upon them, 
and who, at the same time, possess a 
love and enthusiasm for their occupa. 
tion. Of late years, and chiefly since 
the publication in the Dublin Penny 
Journal, at that time under the manage- 
ment of our distinguished countryman, 
Doctor Petrie, of objects of Irish anti- 
quarian interest, accompanied with 
letter-press descriptions, a great many 
valuable relics of the past have been 
saved from the melter’s pot—before 
that time their usual destination. The 
interest once awakened appears gradu- 
ally to have extended over the coun- 
try; and there are few districts in Ire- 
land in which a greater or less collec. 
tion of antiquities has not been made 
by some one or other. So far this was 
greatly to be desired; for though we 
may regret that many objects of great 
national interest lie scattered over the 
country, and are liable to be lost, yet 
experience has even already shown 
that the majority ‘of such articles or 
collections ultimately find their way to 
the Royal Irish Academy, where they 
are liberally shown to all who would 
know something of the habits, thoughts, 
and arts of those who lived ages and 
ages ago in the land which we now 
call our own. The annual grant from 
Government barely suffices for the ge- 
neral expenses of the Academy, and 
yet within a few years, by the aid of 
subscriptions made among its mem- 
bers and other gentlemen, and by oc- 
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casional donations, a collection of an- 
tiquities has been formed which may 
well excite the wonder and admiration 
of strangers, and which is, after all, the 
grandest monument of mere Irish pa- 
triotism of which our metropolis can 
boast. Honour, then, to the men who 
laid the foundations of so noble a work, 
and honour to those who have steadily 
furthered its progress! but what shall 
we say of those who, Irishmen b 

birth, can forward to English insti- 
tutes, or private collections in England, 
relics of Irish national interest, or of 
which examples have not been deposited 
in any Irish museum. Such men there 
are. Indeed, generally speaking we have 
not much reason to fear that many valu- 
able remains of the bronze period are 
likely to be lost. We well know, how- 
ever, that of the relics of an earlier 
age a wholesale destruction still con- 
tinues ; for they are not generally so 
well known, nor have the country 
people been taught to consider them 
at their proper value. A great num- 
ber of articles of the stone age, such 
as arrow and lance-heads, and knives, 
of flint, are constantly ploughed up in 
almost every county ; but the finders, 
who merely regard “them as elf-stones, 

or ‘* fairy ‘darts, ” either keep them in 
their pockets, for superstitious pur- 
poses, till they become lost, or use them 
as flint-stones, from which to pro- 
cure fire for their pipes. By far the 
most lamentable destruction is that of 
urns, numbers of which are yearly 
found, either in the plain earth or en- 
closed and covered by large flag-stones. 

Upon the discovery of a stone, by 
which the plough has been injured or 
impeded, it is usual for the driver and 
his assistants to remove the obstacle, 
whereupon a small chamber containing 
one or more urns is often discovered. 
Of course a scramble generally ensues, 
for the Irish people have a very com- 
mon belief that in ancient times a vast 
amount of treasure was buried in 
crocks or pots of clay; and in the 
pagan sepulchral urn they imagine 
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they behold a treasure of which few of 
them have not dreamed. When one 
person makes the discovery of an urn 
he generally says nothing about it to 
his companions, but carefully marks 
the spot, and returns alone at night, in 
expectation of securing the whole of 
the treasure to himself; and upon find- 
ing but ashes and “ bits of bones,” he 
believes that the fairies have cheated 
him, and in his disappointment and 
vexation he generally breaks what 
would, after all, have been a treasure to 
him. We would also remark on the 
very lamentable degree of neglect 
with which medieval sepulchral monu- 
ments have too ge enerally been treated 
in Ireland. At Cashel, out of a con- 
siderable number of exquisitely beau- 
tiful cross-legged figures, carved as 
large as life upon the lids of stone 
coffins, which existed not many years 
ago, only four remain, the others 
having been broken up as sand-stone. 
The head of one of the very finest 
examples of monumental sculpture 
existing in Ireland was broken off 
and used as a stone to scrub the flags 


of the church of Athboy, in the 
County of Meath, and this lately ; 
and in the neighbouring church of 


Rathmore a greater outrage has been 
recently perpetrated, for of two ex- 
quisitely carved figures of a knight 
and a lady, forming the upper portion 
of an altar-tomb, the female figure has 
been broken off and carried away. 
To cite further instances of similar 
outrage would not be difficult; but as 
we have already wandered be “yond the 
limits assigned to this article, we shall 
conclude ; not, however, without a 
word of parting advice to such of our 
readers as may be possessed of any 
relic of the olden time—send it to the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
where only it can have its full value, 
and where it will be preserved from 
the almost certain destruction, or what 
is nearly as bad, exportation, which is 
the usual fate of single possessions of 
the kind. 
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A FEW MORE RANDOM RECORDS OF A RAMBLE IN THE EAST. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TRIP TO THE DEAD SEA AND THE JORDAN, BY THE CONVENT OF MAR SARA, WITH A CAUTION 
AGAINST OMAR BEY—SPECIMENS OF HIGH ART IN EASTERN CHURCHES-—-DROWSY RELIGIONISTS 
—A BATTERED MAN—A MARTYR TO MODESTY—HARE-HUNTING WITH BEDAWEEN BEAGLES—THE 


FIDDLER'S KEWARD, 


Ir a stone, or better, if a cannon-ball 
were rolled down the side of a hill, by 
all laws of gravitation its progress 
should be arrested very shortly, on its 
arriving at the level ground, and there 
it would stay; but contrary to every 
respectable law of nature, the true- 
born traveller has no sooner rolled to 
his destination—come to a stand still, 
as it were—than off, by some unknown 
perversity, he is impelled again; the 
curse of Cain seems evidently at work 
within him—‘‘a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond” he must be upon the face of the 
earth. 

Hadje Bouri could not at all under- 
stand this propensity for locomotion ; 
‘* What you want more than stay at 
Masr ?” the Hadje would remonstrate, 
‘*you smoke hubble-bubble, you eat, 
you drink, you walk through Bazar, 
can buy wife ver’ sheap, then what 
you want more?” But Cairo was to 
the Hadje the seventh heaven of Ma- 
hommed— in his estimation there was 
no going beyond it ; besides mentally, 
as well as corporeally, he was one-eyed 
—he knew not we were fulfilling our 
destiny. 

We were not well awake, on the 
morning after our arrival at Jerusalem, 
when reluctant Paulo was assailed on 
all hands to prepare for an immediate 
excursion to the Dead Sea, and the 
Jordan, via Mar Saba; it was too bad 
that travellers, only a few days in the 
city before us, should crow over our 
party, in consequence of their having 
already completed the trip; indeed, I 
conjecture the gallant appearance of the 
gentry we encountered at Bethlehem, 
coupled with the supercilious bearing 
of their Sheik, stirred up within us 
a spirit of rivalry and emulation 
which we were ashamed to confess to. 
However, it is by no means easy to 
expedite travelling matters in the 
East, and this Paulo prudently caleu- 
lated on, as he promised immediate 
dispatch. In the first place, a suitable 


Sheik and escort were to be caught; 
then the disinterested ‘ son of the de- 
sert” had to be bargained with, and 
tied down to his agreement; and last- 
ly, that paragon of a rascal, Omar 
Bey, was by some means or other to 
be ‘‘circumvented,” at least if we 
hoped to procure any better than the 
refuse of his stud. Omar Bey is, or 
then was, the most extensive horse- 
keeper, the most plausible dealer, and 
the very most mendacious liar in Je- 
rusalem. 

Tell Omar, on a certain day, you 
required a set of horses, the best in 
his establishment. Of course, Omar 
answers, ‘al rasi ou ain,” suiting the 
action to the word, **on the head and 
on the eye be it,” swears Omar; and 
if no other needy equestrian slips in 
meanwhile, the nags will be at your 
gate by the time appointed, but you 
may depend on their being the sorriest 
set of jades the worthy Bey may hap- 
pen at the time to possess. I caution 
all brother-travellers against Omar 
Bey ; you must visit his stables, select 
your steeds, and then mark them, pro- 
mising a gratuity to the horse-bo 
who is to accompany you, if the ani- 
mals you have chosen make their ap- 
pearance on the day fixed. This we 
did, at the suggestion of Paul, and 
all arrangements having been com- 
pleted in about three days, on the 
fourth morning after our arrival, we 
set off in “ full feather” on our trip to 
the Jordan. 

At Jerusalem, as is generally the case 
in all small towns, everybody knows 
what everybody is about, so we were 
less pleased than surprised to find from 
thirty to forty pilgrims drawn up by 
the old well of En Rogel, in the 
** King’s Dale,” who waited to take 
advantage of our escort to the valley 
of the Jordan. There were staid, Qua- 
kerlike Armenians; versatile, showey- 
looking Greeks; a fair sprinkling of 
ltalian priests, and of cowled monks 
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not a few ; various was their garb and 
equipment; turban and tarboush jog- 
ged amicably side by side, furred jer- 
kins and blue breeches being much in 
vogue; but the grave robes of the Ar- 
menians gave an air of respectability 
to the procession. Some were mounted 
on ail caparisoned horses, more on 
sleek mules, while the oi polloi be- 
strode humble asses, the bare shanks 
of the riders dangling very nearly to 
the ground ; one lady graced the party, 
and a, fiddler brought up the rear— 
about twenty of the wildest set of Be- 
daween I ever laid eyes on, led the 
way. 

Following the valley of Jehosaphat, 
we left the direct road to Jericho, and 
were speedily involved amongst the 
crags and gorges that constitute the 
unvarying scenery of this region of 
desolation. Now we were scaling a 
rocky height, now sliding down a pe- 
rilous descent, horses stumbling, ri- 
ders swearing (a pilgrim in a passion 
will swear, 1 regret to say), baggage- 
mules breaking loose, and asses ad- 
vancing tail-foremost. Our Arabs, 
totally regardless of our toil or tribu- 
lation, keeping far in advance, be- 
guiled the tedium of the way, either 
by riding at all sorts of impracticable 
places, or yelling out their national 
anthem, which consisted of one long- 
drawn, monotonous howl. 

‘‘ Patience and perseverance,” how- 
ever, brought us, after three hours’ 
tumbling about, to Mar Saba. A wilder 
spot could not have been selected by 
the most enthusiastic anchorite: ima- 
gine a deep ravine, between two pre- 
cipitous ranges of bare, black, crag- 
encumbered mountain, and, perched 
on a beetling cliff, the convent over- 
hanging the abyss. I opened accident- 
ally the account which Bartlett, in his 
“‘ Walks about Jerusalem,” gives of the 
scenery, a portion of which I extract 
for the tasteless individual who is not 
in possession of his book :— 


“Tn half-an-hour we had lost sight of the 
city, and were completely in the desert, un- 
relieved but by a few black Arab tents and 
flocks. For two hours more we traversed 
its monotonous, sterile wastes, when sud- 
denly we found ourselves on the very brink 
of one of the tremendous chasms with which 
the face of the wilderness is seamed. 

“This was the Glen of the Kidron, in 
which the convent of Santa Saba is situated ; 
and the approach to it is one of the most 
singular and startling scenes imaginable. 








Winding along a shelf of horizontal lime- 
stone, protected only by a low wall, we 
looked down into the dry bed of the abyss, 
which is unrelieved by a single tree or patch 
of verdure, presenting a spectacle of inde- 
scribable dreariness, sunk in a dead and 
mournful stillness, unbroken even by the 
wild sound of the rushing torrents. 

“Its sides are full of natural caverns, evi- 
dently shaped as abodes by the labouring 
hands of thousands of ascetics, who once fol- 
lowed St. Saba into the desert. So appa- 
rently inaccessible are many, that we were 
at a loss to conceive how their tenants could 
have clambered up to them. 

‘*On turning a corner on our right hand, 
the watch-tower of the convent itself sud- 
denly appeared; its defensive wall, church 
dome, and inexplicable maze of terraces, and 
rock-hewn cells, hanging over the glen—a 
scene so singularly wild, that verbal descrip- 
tion can give little or no idea of it.” 


So says Mr. Bartlett, who is as 
powerful a delineator with the pen as 
he is faithful and effective with his 
pencil, and so say I, with regard to 
the convent itself. ‘*A verbal de- 
scription” (at least any verbal descrip- 
tion of mine) can give little or no idea 
of it, not merely because I am de- 
plorably ignorant of all the terms of 
art, not knowing architrave from pe- 
diment, buttress from abutment; but 
even were I erudite as yourself, learn- 
ed reader, it is a hundred to one I 
could, after all my labour, impart an 
intelligible idea of what I endeavoured 
to depict. Just take for example the 
raw materials of the convent of St. 
Saba, of happy memory: throw in 
first a vast congeries of building (a 
very definite idea that, to begin with), 
take next an ad libitum of mazy laby- 
rinths, arched vaults, caverns, and a 
quantum fit of terraces and esplanades, 
— the mass plentifully with 

amps, pictures, shrines, monkish pa- 
raphernalia, and soforth (the ‘ so- 
forth” I recommend particularly), you 
have the sum and substance of the he- 
terogeneous ingredients that collec- 
tively make up the complex term con- 
vent; but what are you to do with 
the medley ? or what am I to do with 
it? I can’t arrange the several parts, 
nor if I could, would you follow me, 
and preserve the connexion? so be- 
tween us we should just have arrived 
at the midshipmen’s plum-pudding : 
they overhauled an old cook’s oracle, 
found out the several ingredients, put 
into a canvas bag “a pound of ever 
thing,” just what the oracle directed, 
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and what came out of the bag when 
the whole was boiled ?—why, a pound 
of every thing, but no plum-pudding, 
In describing an out-of-the-way scene, 
then, just dash off a few bold outlines, 
sketch here and there some prominent 
oints of view, peaks that imagination 
oves to perch on—let the reader’s 
creative faculty fill up the rest—the 
picture will have at least one pleasing 
peculiarity, it has unconsciously been 
made to his hand. 

A convent is, to my mind, a very 
disgusting subject to dwell upon ; for, 
on entering a convent, at least three 
out of the five senses are forcibly as- 
sailed—to wit, the nose, by the over- 
powering odour of incense ; the ear, by 
the incessant tolling of Bob Majors, 
and shrill tinkling of minor bells, not 
to mention a sort of ‘*marrow-bone 
and cleaver” accompaniment, produced 
by striking a board suspended by a 
cord, with an iron plectrum, and stray 
intervals filled up by the drawling 
chant of mechanical devotion. Your 
eyes are offended by the personal nas- 
tiness of the reverend brethren, who 
delight to indulge in a mild description 
of chronic hydrophobia. I might go 
on to the organs of smell and taste ; 
but all external sources of annoyance 
are forgotten in the outrage committed 
on good taste and better feeling, by 
the garish decorations of the churches, 
and the objectionable nature of the 
paintings that disgrace their venerable 
walls. I could mention one shrine in 
a little chapel where the altar was de- 
corated with the usual profusion of 
faded artificial flowers, one enormous 
bouquet being stuck as a centre-piece 
in an empty rosolio-flask, the quondam 
contents, with fabricator’s address, &c., 
&c., still blazoned in flaming gold let- 
ters on its front; but I pass on to the 
paintings. In the so-called Chapel of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, set off with 
gewgaw silk hangings and _tinselled 
shrines, one may behold, over the man- 
ger in which we are told the oxen 
fed, an appropriate picture of the 
host of heaven, in full choir, announc- 
ing the glad tidings to the shepherds ; 
amongst the celestial choristers one 
angel is represented pitching vigorous- 
ly into a huge bass viol, while another 
twangs an antiquated guitar! Do the 
monks laugh at their popular decep- 
tions, or discredit thew own tradi- 
tions ? 

But Mar Saba bears the palm for 


pictorial eccentricities. At one extre- 
mity of the great church—as well as I 
remember—there was a strange de- 
lineation of the Day of Judgment: on 
your left hand figured a miscellaneous 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, in 
fiery gold crowns, who are promenad- 
ing before a row of very diminutive 
habitations, far too diminutive, indeed, 
to enter, which may account for the be- 
atified remaining out of doors. At the 
right side of the painting, and opposite 
the beautiful peripatetics, a lot of unfor- 
tunate delinquents are shot froma shovel 
into the old serpent’s jaws, who—a cross 
between a crocodile and a dangerous- 
looking dragon—receives shovelful after 
shovelful into his insatiable maw, vo- 
miting forth volumes of flame, to the 
terror of all beholders. Now, how 
these things come to pass, we are gra- 
phically instructed in a second paint- 
ing: itis set up over the shrine of some 
unknown worthy, not far from the 
library near the top of the tower, 
maintaining, from its position, its claim 
to be considered a specimen of devo- 
tional high art. A judgment-scenc is 
again before us; the risen dead are 
passing their ordeal ; in the centre you 
see an enormous beam and scales, 
wherein souls (with substantial bodies 
by the way) are being weighed ; those 
of full weight, whose good deeds are 
of genuine metal, of course, pass mus- 
ter. One very heavy fellow happened 
to enter the scale as we looked on ; up 
go the weights, when suddenly a mali- 
cious-looking devil slily lifts lis foot to 
kick the beam, while a companion in 
iniquity pops his right leg forward, to 
bar the egress of the saint. Vain sub- 
tlety! The attendant angels are not 
to be done; a warlike seraph dex- 
trously turning the flank of the enemy, 
poises a ponderous spear, aiming at 
the second demon such a prod as, if he 
gets it, must put him off parte post of his 
tricks to all eternity. gich quaint re- 
yresentations may be considered harm. 
fo though inappropriate ; but the 
subjects are too serious to be treated 
with levity, be that levity never so un- 
designed—the places too sacred to ad- 
mit, far more to retain, any unseemly 
decoration. One picture, however, in 
the church of the convent of Mar Saba, 
actually struck us aghast, from the im- 
pious blasphemy of the subject: the 
sacred and mysterious Trinity-—-God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost—were depicted, each per- 
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son of the Godhead separately, crown- 
ing the Virgin Mary 
Heaven ; ; and this picture was hung up 
conspic uously, to be the book of the 
ignorant, dire Cc ting their adoration toa 
frail fellow-mort: al, in the very temple 
and sanctuary of the Most High ! 

But enough of a subject alike pain- 
ful and humiliating. We were lodged 
in the common room of the convent, 


where the most respectable portion of 


the party, myself amongst the number, 
slept on the bare floor. The lady— 
alas! for the gallantry of the brother- 
hood—was plac ed in coventry—put by, 
we knew not where. It was about half. 
past three o’clock in the morning when 
[ awoke, and I took advantage of the 
solitude of the hour to strip and make 
my toilet, in peace and quiet, on a 
neighbouring terrace ; presently a troop 
of monks, blinking and blear-eyed after 
their nocturnal vigil, passed Close un- 
der me to their ce ells, stopping by the 
way to call up the duaberers who were 
to relieve guard. It was amusing to 
watch the “comical expression of mali- 
cious satisfaction with which the newly 
emancipated poked up the sleepers, 
who, tumbling into the moonshine, pro- 
ceeded, with ‘anything but alacrity, to 
their posts. About half an hour after 
sunrise the whole convent was in mo- 
tion—pilgrims clamouring and hurry- 
ing to and fro, asses braying, steeds 
snorting, kic king, and squealling ; ;. Be- 
daween howling, and perpetually firing 
their fusees. We mounted as the main 
body rode out, and regained our escort, 
which we found to have increased to 
nearly double its original number. 
From a distant eminence a body of 
mounted Bedaween reconnoitered us 
for several minutes. Our Sheik ap- 
peared uneasy, and ordered the pilgrims 
to close in; we passed along, however, 
without meeting with any hindrance ; 
our Sheik, informing us of the cause of 
his anxiety, told a long story about some 
difference between himse lf and the 
Sheik of St. Saba respec ting territory, 
the Sheik of Mar Saba having sworn, 
in consequence, to take off the head of 
his rival on the very first befitting op- 
portunity. After two hours’ ride, we 
arrived at a more open line of country, 
—low hills, sprinkled with herbage, 
succeeding the sterile cliffs and deep 
ravines which had hitherto character- 
iged our road—we were, in fact, ap- 
vroaching the lofiy plateau which over- 
looks the valley of the Jordan and the 
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Dead Sea. 
puted territory of our Arabs, the heart 
of our Sheik, and the hearts of his three 
brethren, began to dilate forthwith— 
the hearts of his ragged retinue dilated 


also. ‘Taking advantage of the open 
ground, they comme nced, as Paul 


Being now in the undis- 


termed it, making war—d: shing at full 
spee xd over the plain, attacking, retreat- 
ing, charging, flying; now blazing at 
one anothe r vith their matchloc ks, 
bullets flying harmless around ; now 
engaging, hand to hand, with flashing 
sabres, or hurling their long lances back 
against pursuing foes. How the vaga- 
bonds did yell, as they scored the 
flanks of their jaded horses with the 
sharp corner of the shovel stirrup! 
A warrior, withhis streaming garments 
floating in the breeze, would charge 
you, lance i in hand, and as you natu- 
rally ducked to your saddle bow, to es- 

cape the wild horseman’s nine inches of 
cold iron, lo! his lance was driven per- 
pendicularly into the earth, his horse 
flung upon ‘his haunches in the middle 

of his career, and horse and man 
wheeling in a half circle round the 
lance (which had never quitted the 
rider’s grasp). Rustam was off at full 
gallop, making a determined poke at 
the first unfortunate fellow whose back 
was turned to him. 

Now all this was highly amusing, 
and all would have gone off well, if we 
civilians had confined ourselves to being 
mere spectators of the fray; but this 
did not atall * jump with our humour;” 
we got bitten with the prevalent mania, 
and each man challenging the field, set 
out on an extemporary ste eple-chase, 
to end somewhere about the mountains 
of Moab, if no one could ride higher 
up than the base. For my part, I was 
leading, at a great pace, ona one-eyed 
grey, which pulle xd like the mischief, and 
gall: antly distanced all competitors (we 
were not very partic cular about the 
start, the goal be ing undefined). On 
went the grey, like a steam-engine, till 
we found ourselves right in amongst a 
lot of rocks, and in dange r of going to 
pieces at every stride. I considered it 
high time to pull up—the grey differed 
in opinion; smash went a stirrup-lea- 
ther in the conflict, and I was sent roll- 
ing on the stony ground, Ihave some 
faint recollection of being ridden over 
by a brace of pilgrims, “but however 
that may be, my pilgrim: ge was near 
being acc -omplished : for, from the crown 
of my head to the sole of my boot, save 
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and except the cap of my right knee, 
not an angular inch of my whole body 
escaped scarification ; and, worse than 
all, the faithless inexpressibles which 
Paulo had ingeniously put together after 
the catastrophe of the mummy-pit (de- 
tailed in a former Ramble), my only 
inexpressibles, were in ribbands, to my 
own inexpressible dismay ; in fact I was 
a wreck, a ruin,—and this came of 


‘horse-racing. What was left of me 


being collected and placed in the sad- 
dle, my companions, somewhat sobered 
by my accident, ‘though laughing at 
my pitiable condition, resumed their 
route: we entered a r¢ cky pass, and, on 
a sudden, from our elevated position, 
looked down on the valley of the Jor- 
dan and wide-spread waters of the 
Dead Sea. 

What a scene of sterility, desolation, 
death! Beneath us, in the depths be- 
low, lay the sullen sea of Sodom—still, 
motionless, profound ;—not a breath 
of air from heaven stirred its unbroken 
surface—not a passing cloud cast a 
shadow on its unhallowed bosom; it 
glared and glittered in the noon-day 
sun, reflecting beam for beam, as if in 
dull defiance of its burning wrath. 

Rising from the waters of the ‘ ac- 
cursed lake,” the sombre range of Moab 
stood out before us, darkly against the 
clear blue sky, extending right and left, 
bounding the valley of the Jordan as 
fur as the eye could reach, overlooking 
the arid waste beneath them, as well 
as hanging over the gloomy sea. 
Words cannot convey a faint impres- 
sion of the utter wildness of this soli- 
tude; the face of the entire plain is 
heaped with sulphurous masses of 
blanched scorching sand, covered 
with saline incrustations, while deep 
gashes or abrupt ravines furrow the 
undulating, uneven surface of the waste. 
In the distance, one could just trace the 
course of the Jordan, distinguished by 
a narrow fringe of verdure, the river 
winding along the skirt of the barren 
plain by the base of the mountains of 
Moab; nearer, but considerably to our 
left, a patch of deep green foliage 
marked the groves of ancient Jeri- 
cho, still watered by the stream 
Elisha healed—the beauty of this little 
oasis adding sternness by the contrast 
to the features of the desolation which 
reigned around. From some such 
point of view as that we occupied, the 
patriarch ofold, it might be, ‘‘once lifted 
up his eyes,” and as he gazed upon 


the valley that lay spread beneath 
him, rejoiced in the luxuriant richness 
of the sight. ‘Lot lifted up his 
eyes,” we read, and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan that it was well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even 
as the garden of the Lord, like the 
land of Egypt as thou comest unto 
Zoar.” Now, in the very words of 
Holy Writ—‘* The stranger that has 
come from a far land shall say, when 
he sees the plagues of this land, and 
the sickness which the Lord hath laid 
upon it, and that the whole land 
thereof is brimstone and salt, and 
burning ; that it is not sown, nor 
beareth, nor any grass groweth there- 
on—Wherefore hath the Lord done 
this unto this land? What meaneth 
the heat of this great anger ?” Where- 
fore?—the tale of this once pleasant, 
favoured, beautiful, and blooming val- 
ley, supplies the answer—* A fruitful 
land maketh he barren, for the wicked- 
ness of them that dwell therein.” 

We descended by a steep path into 
the plain, and passing a pool of 
stagnant water, surrounded by a mass 
of long, dank weeds, rode through a 
few low, thorny, bushes, and reached 
the margin of the lake; there was a 
hard pebbly strand, strewed here and 
there with drift-wood ; bare trunks of 
trees, withered and dry, covered with 
a coating of salt ; small lumps of some 
bituminous substance were scattered 
over the beach ; we afterwards found 
several other pieces floating on the 
water. The water itself was clear 
and limpid, and the sun was reflected 
from its surface with a dazzling glare ; 
viewed from this point, the Bahr 
Lutho, as the Arabs call it, lost 
nothing of its gloomy aspect. Girt, 
on our left hand, by the dark range 
of Moab, a continuation of the craggy 
heights we had just quitted, formed 
the barrier on the right, their black, 
bituminous cliffs rising abruptly from 
the lake, which stretched far before us 
into the distance, till its leaden hues 
were blent with the hazy blue of the 
horizon—waste, water, crag, monoto- 
nous blue sky, the sole components 
of the cheerless landscape. 

Heated and fatigued, we prepared 
for a general bathe, at least our pri- 
vate party, for the pilgrims deter- 
mined to reserve their energies for the 
sacred Jordan—the Lake of Sodom 
being held by them in horror and abo- 
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mination, utterly unadapted to the 
ends of cleanliness’ or comfort, as we 
afterwards ascertained to our cost. 
The bad odour in which the lake was 
held did not, however, deter us, and 
having called a halt, we plunged like 
young ducks into the liquid ele- 
ment—Paulo clucking like an old hen 
on the bank. We plunged ! disastrous 
was the the plunge—rapidly enough 
head after head popped up from the 
execratde waters—hair matted, eyes 
smarting, and tongues burning from 
the intense sulphurous bitter saltness 
of the detestable liquid in which we 
were immersed; water it was not, nor 
bitumen, nor salt, nor sulphur, but a 
disgusting compound of all four—a 
hogshead of it would serve as an 
emetic for all Asia Minor, and leave 
some gallons to spare against the next 
epidemic ; you could neither sink in 
it nor swim in it. Talk of a fly 
in molasses, or a wasp in a barrel 
of tar—I can find no parallel for 
a bath in the Dead Sea. I brought 
home a bottle of it, and sick- 
ened some scores of my acquaint- 
ance. But the sufferings of my com- 
panions were a trifle to what ‘T felt ; 

cut and maimed in consequence of my 
superior horsemanship, I jumped into 
the water as raw as a beefsteak, and 
jumped out of it as if I were flayed 
alive ; however, let me be just to this 
abominable mixture—if I smarted for 
it, my wounds were effectually caute- 
rized, and completely skinned over; the 
cure was perfect to a miracle. We 

dressed with the comfortable sensa- 
tion of men who had been well coated 
over with mutton suet—stiff, greasy, 
and extremely out of sorts, with a 
tingling, creeping feel over the skin— 
and remounting, turned our steps to 
the fords of the Jordan. Crossing the 
plain towards the right, we reached 
the banks of the river, which burrows, 
in its sinuous course, far below the 
level of the plain—the dense thicket of 
bushes, shrubs, and trees that grow 
out of its waters, in many places 
scarcely out-topping the bank; the 
stream is very rapid, and the wa- 
ter muddy. Leaving the river to 
follow its meanderings, we arrived by 
a shorter path at the celebrated fords, 
where tradition tells us the host of 
Israel trod dryshod through the depths, 
as the flood retired before the ark of 
God; nor is it improbable that here 
John the Baptist was baptising, and 
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that here our blessed Lord, as he came 
out of the waters, received the public 
seal of his ministry, when “ the Holy 
Ghost, in a bodily shape, like a dove, 
came upon him, and a voice from hea- 
ven which said—thou art my beloved 
Son, in thee I am well pleased.” 

At this part of the river the banks 
are low, and nearly on a level with the 
stream ; here, also, the river is compa- 
ratively broad, and shaded by trees, 
which grow in great abundance along 
its margin; near the bank the water is 
shallow, but the current exceedingly ra- 
pid; on bothsides, the stream is border- 
ed by a dense thicket, with a few open 
intervals; the Jordan willow is found 
in great luxuriance. The fords of the 


Jordan being the grand termination of 


our expedition, our pilgrims, who had 
taken only a devotional whet at Mar 
Saba, now prepared, with infinite 
gusto, for a solemn ablution in the 
sacred river. The Arabs had driven 
our horses into the water, and were 
swimming with them in great glee ; 
we, too, cot ready for a bath, anxious 
to wash off the nastiness of the Dead 
Sea. Scarcely were we denuded of 
our scanty clothing, when, to our dis- 
may, we found ourselves surrounded 
by the body of pilgrims, who had unex- 
pectedly debouched from the bushes, 

uniformly arrayed in white. Not 
having any idea that it was customary 
to dress for the occasion, and pro- 
priety forbidding us to intrude in a 
state of nature on so worshipful a 
company, we retired, with no small 
orecipitation, to a more secluded, but 
tae —— spot up the banks, 
The scene was highly amusing— 
horses r wn et and snorting mid- 
way in the stream ; ; Arabs displaying 
their copper-coloured limbs as they 
disported themselves amongst the tiny 
waves; pilgrims, in br idal array, 
ducking and diving, grubbing for 
snail shells and green pebbles i in the 
bottom of the stream ; handkerchiefs, 

caps, and unknown articles of apparel, 

male and female, were washed in the 
holy river, all consecrated habiliments 
from that day forth. Some long- 
sighted devotees had brought beads 
and glass armlets from Jerusalem, to 
be transformed into amulets and relics, 
by immersion in the Jordan; more 
bottled the water in large tin flasks ; 
others plucked willows from the river 
side ; and a few took substantial logs, 

to be manufactured into trinkets of 
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divers sorts, consecrated all by contact 
with the waters. In fact, pleasure, 
rofit, and devotion were curiously 
lended together—the maxim, that 
“no man can serve two masters,” 
being carefully kept out of sight. 
Propriety, I think I said, compelled 
our party to retire to a little distance 
from the place where the scene I have 
been endeavouring to describe was 
enacted ; but propriety played one at 
least, of her votaries an unworthy 
trick. I was following a companion 
across the river; he had gained the 
opposite side, when the current caught 
me suddenly, and giving up the glory 
of the enterprise, might and main I 
was obliged to strike out for the bank 
I had just left. However, the river 
od beitig unpropitious, I was hurried 
incontinently down the stream, and, 
finally, deposited on a shingly bank, 
I blush to record it, nearly at the 
feet of the fair pilgrim who repre- 
sented the gentler sex amongst our 
body.. Here the water was too shal- 
low to swim, and the current too 
rapid to permit my coming to an anchor 
by any other expedient than that of 
holding on by the bottom with both 
hands. My feet were pointed at the 
the lady, and my nether man, bumping 
uneasily against the stony shelf on 
which I was so deplorably stranded, 
added bodily torment to mental an- 
guishh What was to be done? 
decency, of course, forbid my getting 
on my legs, and retiring like a Chris- 
tian biped, while necessity forced me 
to hold hard, as a meander down- 
wards to the Sea of Sodom might be 
attended with very serious conse- 
quences, even if I escaped shipwreck 
in my involuntary voyage. So there 
I lay covered, as well as adverse cir- 
cumstances would admit of, in the 
muddy water, my face scorched by a 
blazing sun, and my antipodes threat- 
ening momentarily to come asunder, 
from the incessant jerking of the in- 
exorable stream—the fact is, I was in 
the “centre of a hobble.” And how did 
the fair lady take it?—this was the 
unkindest cut of all. Oh! for the 
propriety, the delicacy, nay, the sym- 
pathy of woman—she positively looked 
on as if nothing extraordinary was the 
matter; I might as well have been a 
log of wood; she neither regarded my 
helpless condition, nor expressed com- 
miseration for my perplexity; per- 
haps she thought, poor simple woman, 
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it was a way we Europeans had, and 
that, after the custom of my country, 
I was paying my respects to the ve- 
nerated object of our mutual pil- 
grimage. Be that as it may, there 
lay unhappy I, a martyr to my 
modesty ; while she, for whose sake 
I suffered, calmly contemplated my 
burning countenance, and, as fast as 
they were handed her, immersed gar- 
ment after; garment in the water, 
consecrating, I verily believe, the 
wardrobes of every female friend, 
kinswoman, or acquaintance she pos- 
sessed in the wide world—and these, 
as I had reason to remember, were 
anything but few. At last her task was 
finished, and taking an extra duck for 
her own especial benefit, the ruth- 
less woman betook her to the bushes, 
whilst I, scorched, scarified, and par- 
boiled, rose dripping from the river, 
forswearing pilgrims and pilgrimages 
from that day forth. How well I kept 
my resolution may be demonstrated 
in another chapter. 
Our return from the Jordan was en- 
livened by a second battle-royal among 
our Bedaween, in which one champion 
was ridden down and killed, but mira- 
culously restored to life by a half bot- 
tle of sherry—for the remaining half 
the pious Moslem would have encoun- 
tered a second death. Just as we re- 
mounted, a hare was started from a 
thicket, and in a moment we were after 
her, running right for the groves of 
Jericho. The Arabs, with poised 
lances, rode at poor puss like ma- 
niacs. I regret to say, we English, 
being caught by the contagion, shewed 
equally small pretensions to sanity. 
The pace was tremendous, but the 
country !—talk of stone walls, double 
ditches, bullfinches, and so forth: I 
recommend the man who would break 
his neck, to ride into a hare across the 
jlains of Jericho. ~Now you plunged 
into a thicket, now you meal over 
rocks; anon you found yourself at the 
bottom of a ravine, wondering by 
what fatality you got there, and by 
what miracle you were to get out; 
but an Arab horse has the activity of 
a wild goat—a cat could as soon lose 
her legs, and, for courage, I never saw 
these mettlesome little nags excelled. 
After a sharp run, puss found cover 
in the cleft of a rock, and there we 
left her; the hare was a little dry 
anatomy, of a light dun colour. 

We now returned to our pilgrims, 
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who had held on “the 
their way,” charmed by the strains of 
the fiddler who led the van, aggravat- 
ing with relentness pertinacity, a very 
exeerable violin, and in this order we 
reached the groves of Jericho. Wind. 
ing, our mazy course through a dense 
underwood, we nearly rode down into 
a cluster of miserable mud hovels— 
the modern Jericho, as Paulo in- 
formed us, who pointed ont an old 
squaré tower which marked the site 
of the ancient city, once next only in 
importance to Jerusalem. Our path 
now crossed‘a clear rivulet, which 
flows from Elisha’s fountain, and halt- 
ing on an open space beside its mar- 
gin, we prepared to encamp for the 
night. The abrupt precipitate moun- 
tain of Quarantiana stood out bol dly 
from the range that forms the western 
boundary of the plain, said by some 
unauthorised tradition to have been 
the scene of the temptation. Inacces- 
sible as it appears, it is nevertheless 
honeycombed with the cells of ancho- 
rites, who swarmed over its face as 
thick as rabbits in a warren—a very 
burrow of most active monks, who 
must daily have risked life or limb in 
climbing to, or descending from, their 
air y and perilous abodes 

The spot for our encampment was 
a delightful one ; the cool stream mur- 








ROBINSON AN INVOLUNTARY ALLY; 





The earliest difficulty the visitor has 
to encounter, as he inspects the sacred 
antiquities of the holy city, is that of 
determining, with some measure of 
satisfaction to himself, at least, the 
degree of credence he ought to give to 
the traditionary accounts attached to 
theseveral remarkable localities. What 
am I to take for fact, how much set 
down for mere fiction? he naturally 
asks himself; and in verity, unless the 
traveller be blessed with an amazing 
bump of the marvellous, he must find 
himself perplexed for a reply. 

It is true that his bible should here 
become his guide-book ; but the ready 
monk is too frequently accepted as - 
guide, said guide being invariably ¢ 
dogmatic as he is ignorant, and vipa. 
stitious in the same proportion as he 
is devout. So the reverend cicerone 
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mured pleasantly by our tents, and 
the shady trees hung over them; the 
pilgrims, unprovided with tent or su- 
perfluous baggage, were clustered in 
groups; some idly smoking, and talk- 
ing over the events of the day; others 
had lit their fires, and were pr eparing 
supper, whilst the most provident 
looked out for sheltry nooks in which 
to bivouac for the night. 

Our horses were " piequetted in a 
long line at a little distance; their 
heavy saddles and cumbrous furniture 
left on as usual; our Bedaween en- 
joyed themselves after their peculiar 
fashion, dancing an outlandish dance, 
to the evident delight both of per 
formers and spectators. 

At length the hand- clapping and 
howling ceased, the stillness of repose 
was stealing over the wearied body 
and excited’ mind, when lo! the es 
mortal fiddler, setting his tuneful back 
against the very wall “of my tent, ice 
forth his accursed impleme nt of music, 
gave a preliminary scrape, and dashed 
into a favourite fantasia, determined 
to make a night of it. Reader, didn’t 
he deserve the kick, administered 
through the canvas, which plunged 
him, violin and all, into the arms of 
his wondering audience? Orpheus for 
once put up with “ fiddler’s fare,” 
«‘more kicks than halfpence.” 








HOLY SEPULCHRE NO MONKISH FABLE— 
* PROS AND CONS” OF THE CONTROVEKSY. 


DR. 





ambles, with much content, along the 
beaten track of monkish marvel-mon- 
gers, credulous pilgrims, and gullable 
devotees s, interlarding his unctious ex- 
positions alike with wondrous legends 
and approved traditions, mingling fact 
and fable with such felicitous dexterity, 
that the wearied listener, after many 
a vain essay to ke ‘ec Pp pac e with his vo- 
luble conductor, is fairly abandoned 
in the mazes of a labyrinth fiom 
whose ambiguities he finds it hopeless 
to escape. 

In many of the worthy monk's me- 
anderings you may at once detect his 
deflections from the narrow path of 
‘* truth and soberness,” his “ strange 
narrations” speaking for themselves ; 
as for instance, when he gravely points 
you out the house of homeless Lazarus, 
in ludicrous contiguity with the man- 
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sion of departed Dives, or directs your 
attention to the i impression of the Vir- 
gin’s girdle, still visible in the flinty 
rock, on which she dropped it, for the 
especial behoof of misbelieving Tho- 
mas, troubled, no doubt, as Maundrel 
quaintly conjectures, by a return of 
his old incredulity. ‘The sepulture of 
the same St. Mary, side by side with 
Caiphas, the high priest, is also about 
as palpable ¢ a fuct as the legend of the 
old song, which tells us how 


“ Fin-ma-choul went to school 
With the prophet Jeremiah.” 


But the monks relate traditions less 
manifestly absurd, yet equally unde- 
serving of credit—traditions which you 
must admit to be based on possibility, 
but accompanied by the highest degree 
of improbability ; it is possible the 
apostles composed the creed in the 
spot pointed out on Olivet ; it is pos- 
sible Pilate, from the **ecce homo” 
archway, exclaimed to the frantic 
multitude ‘ Behold the man ;” it is 
vossible the very stone in the “ via do- 
loess” which your pious g cuide kisses, 
with a very theatrical air ‘of devotion, 
was the one against which the suffer- 
ing Saviour leaned as he bent beneath 
the burden of the cross ; these, and a 
host of other possible legends, the 
monks considerately favour you with ; 
but can you for a moment hesitate to 
set them all down as ‘lying fables,” 
when you reflect on their utter impro- 
be ibility ? So you go oo step by step, 
until you turn a deaf ear to all mere 
monkish tradition, sane a conviction 
of its general fallacy ; it comes from 
what is at best a suspicious source. 

Now if one could stop here, it would 
be all very well; but, unfortunately, 
from rejecting all traditions which 
have originated with the monks, we 
discredit even those which are sanc- 
tioned and adopted by the monks, as 
if the circumstance of their asserting 
them to be authentic was a prima facie 
evidence of their falsehood ; and as the 
convent extends its patronage very 
liberally in these matters, invariably 


mixing a large supply of its own chaff 


with the whes at, the examiner is dis- 
posed to discard the whole mass, with- 
out troubling himself to sift the heap. 
I know nowhere that this prejudice 
against long-received tradition ope- 

rates more bane fully , than with respect 
to the alleged sites of Calvary and the 
Holy Sepulchre; and I shrewdly sus- 


pect feeling, rather than judgment, has 
fnfivenced the reasoning of those who 
impugn their genuineness. 

As you enter the Church of the Holy 
Sepule hre, youare first led to the “stone 
of unction,” the whole legend about 
which is evidently a ‘“‘ pious fraud.” 
The “cleft in the rock” does not 
strike you as in any way miraculous, 
or even extraordinary ; it is a mere 
fissure in the stone, which was pro- 
duced, in all likelihood, by some na- 
tural agency ; and as to the Chapel of 
the * Invention of the Cross,” a ver 
slight acquaintance with its history 
must convince one that the tradition 
respecting it is all pure invention. Now 
you ascend by a flight of stairs to Cal- 
vary, and, bedizened as it is with al- 
tars, shrines, and tawdry decorations, 
you in vain endeavour to connect the 
spot with the scene of the crucifixion. 
You descend to the Holy Sepulchre : 
here, at least you expect to meet with 
some vestige of originality. Entering 
the little ch: apel that contains it, you 
are first requested to notice a small, 
square block of marble, placed incon- 
veniently in the way, and this they 
tell us, is the great stone which the 
angel rolled away from the mouth of 
the sepulchre. You pass on to the 
door of the inner-chamber, you stand 
by the consecrated place in which the 
Lord was laid, you look around you 
for ‘‘the cave hewn in the rock;” a 
plain sarcophagus of foreign marble, 
illuminated by the blaze “of richly- 
wrought silver lamps, is the only ob- 
ject that meets the eye; can this be 
the garden sepulchre—the rock-hewn 
tomb ? Disgusted by the tasteless 
metamorphosis, you are reluctant to 
believe that you stand where once 
stood the sepulc hre of Christ. 

This sensation of disappointment 
and voluntary incredulity is well ex- 
pressed in the “ Narrative of the Scot- 
tish Mission :”"— 


“ We this day visited,” the Mission write, 
“the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, be- 
lieved by many to cover the very spot of 
Calvary where our Lord was crucified and 
buried, a visit which awakened in our minds 
only feelings painful and revolting. . . . 
The church is not remarkable for elegance or 
beauty, and the pictures, with few excep- 
tions, are far from being of the first order. 
In the centre stands a marble house, en- 
closing the sepulchre. We entered and ex- 
amined the sarcophagus, which is of white 
marble; even the monks seemed to be a 
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great deal more taken up with the silver 
lamps hung over it than with the tomb itself. 

.< The rock of Calvary, so called 
by the monks, is only a few paces from the 
sepulchre. Ascending some twenty steps, 
into a small chapel, the guide lifted up a 
gilded star in the floor, and showed what is 
called the ‘hole in the rock where the cross 
was fixed, We had little patience 
to go round all the spots accounted sacred, 
under the roof of the Church of the Holy 
Sepuichre ; and each of us felt the blush of 
honest indignation rising in our faces at the 
mingled folly and profanity of the whole 
scene. . . . If Calvary was really with- 
in these walls, then truly Popery has con- 
trived to hide the place where the Redeemer 
died, as completely as she has done the 
person of the Reedemer himself.” 


One can be at no loss to conjecture 
the conclusion at which these patient 
investigators arrived—let us dismiss 
the account in their own words :— 


“On the whole, we found it a relief to 
our minds to rest in the conclusion that the 
cleft in the rock, and the holy sepulchre of 
the manks, have as little to do with the 
place where Jesus died, and the rocky tomb, 
in the garden where they laid him, as the 
polished marble and gaudy lamps by which 
the place is disfigured.” 


So much for the gentlemen of the 
Scottish Mission; biassed as their judg- 
ment, and unwarrantable as their in- 
ference appears to me, their feelings 
were not unnatural, nor their “honest 
indignation” without excuse. 

Are we, however, to concur in their 
decision, that the tradition with re- 
spect to Calvary and the Sepulchre is 
a mere monkish tradition, and to be 
set down in the same category with 
the other ‘lying wonders” of the 
monks ? 

A brief review of the historic evi- 
dence in support of the present tradi- 
tion will furnish a satisfactory reply ; 
and, strange as it may appear, Dr. 
Robinson, the learned demolisher of 
monkish fables, here comes oppor- 
tunely to our aid: we shall have reason 
in the sequel to return our best thanks 
to this involuntary ally. 

Dr. Robinson commences the se- 
cond volume of his ‘* Biblical Re. 
searches” with a succinct and admirable 
historic notice of Jerusalem ; and from 
his summary we will borrow a portion 
of our materials in pursuing the in- 

uiry. As the matter, then, is prin- 
cipally derived from a staunch oppo- 











nent to the generally-received tradi- 


tion, which asserts the genuineness of 


the localities at present shown as the 

sites of Calvary and the Sepulchre, we 

may escape the imputation of making a 

partial statement, or exhibiting a one- 
sided view of this deeply-interesting 
question. 

I will first briefly advert to the his. 
toric evidence in support of the exist- 
ing tradition, and next to Dr. Robin- 
son’s attempt to shake the testimony on 
which this evidence is based. 

On the most cursory view of the sub- 
ject, two prominent facts press them- 
selves on one’s notice :— 

The first,—the notoriety, the locali- 
ties of Calvary, and the Sepulchre, im- 
mediately obtained in consequence of 
the extraordinary occurrences connect- 
ed with the crucifixion and burial of 
our Lord. 

The second,—the total absence of a 
tradition pointing out any other spot 
as the scene of Christ’s death and re- 
surrection. 

Ourinquiry, then, resolves itself into 
one simple question, namely—Has all 
record of the localities of Calvary and 
the sepulchre been so utterly lost—at one 
time confessedly notorious—as to leave 
us unable to form a valid conjecture 
with respect to the place in which they 
were situated? If we reject the only 
tradition which has ever existed on the 
subject, improbable as the inference is, 
we are forced to reply in the affirma- 
tive. Before, however, we reject it, let 
us examine its claims to our respect. 

A word first on the notoriety of the 
places, for the more remarkable the 
localities, the more likely are they to be 
preserved by tradition. No places, 
one would say, could have been better 
known, nor more accurately inspected 
than the scenes of the crucifixion and 
the resurrection, at the time, at least, 
when those events occurred. They 
must have been objects of no ordinary 
interest to every class amongst the then 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

On their interest to the followers of 
Christ it is superfluous to dwell; their 
hopes, which died upon the cross, re- 
vived in the abandoned sepulchre. “If 
Christ be not raised,” argues the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, “ your faith is 
vain; yeare yetin yoursins.” How eager- 
ly must the early disciples have floc ‘ked 
to the scene of the resurrection !—with 
what solemn joy must they have loved 
to linger by that tenantless abode of 
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vanquished death ; and with what 
speechless gratitude must they have 
turned from the sepulchre to gaze on 
Golgotha! Without any shadow of 
doubt these sacred places were visited 
and venerated with enthusiastic devotion 
by the Church at Jerusalem. 

The interest of these same localities 
to the Jewish residents of the city and 
its neighbourhood, although different 
in its source, could scarce have been 
much less in its degree. As to the 
chief priests and rulers of the people, 
their influence and credit were at stake, 
either if Christ evaded their malice by 
simulating death, or if his disciples 
could elude their vigilance, and by dex- 
trously secreting the body, give a co- 
lour of probability to their Lord's pre- 
diction, that on the third day he should 
rise from the dead. The priests and 
rulers are consequently found witness- 
ing the expiring agonies of Christ ; 
and after his bod y is deposited in the 
grave, they go themselves and make 
‘‘ the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, 
and setting a watch.” Calvary and 
the sepulchre, then—the scenes of their 
envious triumph and unenviable dis- 
comfiture—became places of too pain- 
ful an importance to them not to be 
well reniembered, as well as diligently 
explored. 

As to the multitude who had seen 
Christ’s miracles, hung on his words, 
declared their belief in him as “a great 
prophet”—they with awe and conster- 
nation viewed the prodigies which at- 
tended his crucifixion; ‘they smote 
their breasts and returned.” Now, on 
the tidings of his resurrection, how they 

must have crowded to the empty grave, 
and revisited the place of execution ! 
There could not have been a Jew in 
Jerusalem or its neighbourhood who, 
from that day out, could not have at 
once directed the stranger to the bury- 
ing-ground of Joseph of Arimathea, 
close by Golgotha, where Jesus of Na- 
zareth, he would add, had been in- 
terred. 

Toa third and very opposite class, 
the localities of Calvary and the sepul- 
chre must have been objects of novel 
attraction—I mean to the Roman sol- 
diery and government officials, sta- 
tioned in those days at Jerusalem. 
The soldiery were witnesses of the pro- 
digies that accompanied the execution 
of Christ, and how sensibly some of 
them were affected by what they be- 
held appears from a passage in one of 
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the gospels:—‘‘ When the centurion, 


and they that were with him watching 
(literally, keeping guard over) Jesus, 
saw those things which were done, THEY 


feared greatly, saying, truly this was 


the Son or Gov.” Roman soldiers, 
also, witnessed the miraculous effusion 
of blood and water, after death, from 
the pierced side of Jesus; and Roman 
soldiers were the first to bring intelli- 
gence to the high priest of the resur- 
rection of Jesus. —* Behold, there was 
a great earthquake, for the angel of 
the Lord descended from Heaven, and 
came and rolled back the stone from 
the door” (of the sepulchre) “ and sat 
upon it. His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow, and for fear of him the keepers 
did shake, and became as dead men ;” 
and, “ behold some of the watch came 
into the city and showed unto the chief 
priests all the things that were done.” 
The clumsy fabrication of the chief 
priests—‘“‘ Say ye his disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while we 
slept”—could not have obtained much 
credit amongst the garrison, involving 
as it did the character of their com- 
rades; and all the circumstances that 
attended the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of Christ, must have been dis- 
cussed again and again amongst the 
soldiery, and the marvels they attested 
incorporated with the history of the 
military services of the legion then 
quartered in Palestine ; while the places 
where these wonderful events took 
place must have been visited and exa- 
mined with inexhaustible curiosity. 
Nor was the great interest of these oc- 
currences confined to the mere soldiery 
—it seems to have spread far and wide, 
extending even to the most exalted 
personages in distant Rome, as we 
learn from the historic narrative of 
Eusebius, E.C., B.I., cap. ii. :—“ The 
fame of our Lord’s remarkable resur- 
rection and ascension being now spread 
abroad, according to an ancient cus- 
tom prevalent among the rulers of the 
nations, to communicate novel occur- 
rences to the emperor, that nothing 
might escape him, Pontius Pilate trans- 
mits to Tiberius an account of the cir- 
cumstances concerning the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord from the dead, the 
report of which had already been spread 
throughout all Palestine; in this ac- 
count he also intimated that he had as- 
certained other miracles respecting 
him, and that having now risen from 
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the dead, he was believed to be a God 

by the great mass of the people.” 
This report Tiberius referred to the 
senate, in order that by their vote and 
decree they should enrol Christ among 
their gods. The motion of the em- 
peror was negatived on a mere “point 
of order ;” yet, “ Tiberius, still con- 
tinuing to hold the opinion he had be- 
fore cherished, formed no unreason- 
able projects against the doctrines of 
Christ.” 

Thus we see the notoriety of the 
facts relating to the crucifixion and re- 
surrection of our Lord, and hence, we 
consequently infer, the notoriety of 
the places which were the scenes of 
both ; we may also perceive that there 
were three distinct channels by which 
the tradition of those well-known lo- 
calities might have been handed down ; 
and no one can be disposed to doubt 
but that those sacred localities were well 
marked and accurately known until the 
siege and overthrow of Jerusalem by 
the Emperor Titus. 

We next proceed to inquire through 
what authentic channel this tradition 
could have been communicated, from 
the siege by Titus, to the siege of the 
Holy City by Adrian, a period of 
about 67 years. 

Let us examine the condition of Je- 
rusalem immediately after the first 
siege. ‘The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem,” writes Dr. Robinson (vol. ii. p. 
2) ‘however terrible, was, neverthe- 
less, not total. Josephus relates that 
by order of Titus the whole western wall 
of the city, and the three towers of 
Hippicus, Phaszelus, and Mariamne, 
were left standing—the former as a 
wrotection for the troops that remained 
= in garrison, and the latter as a 
memorial to posterity of the strength 
of the fortifications which Roman va- 
lour had overcome. Titus stationed 
here at his departure the whole of the 

tenth legion, besides several squadrons 
of cavalry, and cohorts of foot: for 
these troops and their attendants there 
of course remained dwellings ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that such 
Jews as had taken no part in the war, 
or perhaps also Christians, were prohi- 
bited from taking up their abode amid 
the ruins, and building them up as far 
as their necessities might require.” 
Dr. Robinson adds, although the lan- 
guage of Eusebius is no doubt exag- 
gerated, when he assumes “the city was 


only half destroyed by Titus. The re- 
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mark of Jerome, that ‘for fifty years 
after its destruction there still existed 
remnants of the city,” accords also with 
other subsequent accounts. 

We learn here, then—First, that 
“remnants” of the city survived the 
siege, and amongst them one most im- 
portant remnant, viz., ‘* the whole 
western wall,” contiguous to which lay 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre; and 
so little did this portion of the fortifi- 
cations suffer, that it served as a pro- 
tection for the Roman troops left be- 
hind in garrison by the Emperor. 
«The rock of the cross,” then, as Je- 
rome terms Calvary, and the * Sepul. 
chre hewn in the rock,” where Christ 
was laid, could not have been materi- 
ally injured, if injury they received 
at all. 

Second—We find Romans, Jews, 
and Christians resident amongst the 
remains of the Holy City, the former 
in very considerable force, the two 
latter, we may suppose, in no incon- 
siderable numbers. Now, the tradi- 
tion of the sacred places had been ex- 
tensively spread amongst the Roman 
soldiery, and even if partially lost, 
would now probably be regained. The 
Jews, independently of the local tradi- 
tion of the place of the resurrection, 
had reason to retain a recollection of 
the spot, not only because it was situ- 
ated in the family burying-ground of 
the wealthy Joseph of Arimathea, but 
in close contiguity with it was the tomb 
of the high priest John. The Chris- 
tian population, of course, continued 
to venerate and preserve the record of 
Calvary, and the sepulchre of their 
Lord. 

We may presume, then, that the 
siege of Jerusalem, and its subsequent 
events, influenced but in a very slight 
degree the preservation of our tradi- 
tion, 

But we are not left to mere conjec- 
ture as to the means by which the tra- 
dition may have been preserved; if 
we turn to the ecclesiastical history of 
Eusebius, we shall find that, from the 
time of St. James to the consecration 
of Marcus, the first Gentile bishop of 
Jerusalem, in the reign of Adrian, 
there is recorded a continuous succes- 
sion of bishops in the church of Jeru- 
salem ; and by that church the tradition 
of Calvary and the sepulchre must have 
been preserved. In B. iv. chap. 5, 
Eusebius tells us ** We have not ascer- 
tained, in any way, that the times of 
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1850.] Chapter V.— 
the bishops ix Jerusalem have been re- 
gularly preserved on record ; for tra- 
dition says that they all lived but a very 

short time. So much, however, I have 
learned from writers, that down to the 
invasion of the Jews under Adrian, 

there were fifteen successions of bishops 
in that church, all which they say were 
Hebrews from the first, and received 
the knowledge of Christ pure and una- 
dulterated—so that, in the estimation 
of those who were able to judge, they 
were well approved, and worthy of the 
episcopal office ; for at that time the 
whole church under them consisted of 
faithful Hebrews, who continued from 
the time of the Apostles until the siege 
that then took place (viz., unde r Adri- 
an). ‘After recounting the names in 
order,” from first to last, our historian 
concludes in these words :—** These 
are all the bishops of Jerusalem that 
filled up the time from the Apostles un- 
til the abovementioned time, all of the 
circumcision.” Here, then, we find a 
Christian church, with a regular suc- 
cession of bishops, existing in Jerusa- 
lem, or, pe nding the issue “of the siege, 

at Pella, in its neighbourhood, from the 
time of St. James to the reign of 
Adrian. As Christians holding the 
sacred sites in veneration and regard— 
as principally composed of Hebrew 
Christians, attached to the soil and 
city of their forefathers—as only for a 
comparatively short period exiled from 
Jerusalem, and, even then, harboured 
in its neighbourhood—they had con- 
stant opportunity of visiting the sacred 
places. 

If, then, from the facts of the resi- 
dence of a Roman garrison, some scat- 
tered Jewish inhabitants, and Chris- 
tian outcasts, who repaired for shelter 
to the ruins of Jerusalem, we had rea- 
son topresume that the local tradition of 
Calvary and the sepulchre was not like- 
ly to have been lost, we may fairly con- 
clude that the residence of a Christian 
church in Jerusalem, from the ascen- 
sion of Christ to the reign of Adrian, 
would afford us satisfactory grounds 
for inferring that the exact locality of 
these places was accurately known in 
the days of that Emperor. 

We now turn to the profane history 
of the period; and our probable rea- 
soning is substantiated by positive mat- 
ter of fact. After the work of rebuild- 
ing the city was completed, ‘ the Em- 
peror Adrian celebrated his vicenalia 
on entering the twentieth year of his 
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reign. On such occasions, which only 
Augustus and Trajan lived to see, it 
seems to have been customary to build 
or consecrate new cities, as also to give 
to former cities new names, At this 
time the new Roman colony, estab- 
lished upon the site of the former Je- 
rusalem, received the names of Colo. 
nia “Elia, Capitolina—the former after 
the prenomen of the Emperor A®lius 
Adrianus, and the latter in honour of 
the Jupiter Capitolinus, whose fane 
now occupied the place of the Jewish 
temple: the place became to all intents 
a Roman and Pagan city ; Jupiter was 
made its patron god” (Robinson, vol. ii. 
p- 9); and Jerome informs us (Ep. 49, 
ad Paulin, as quoted by Dr. Robin- 
son) that a marble statue of Venus was 
erected on the ** Rock of the Cross,” or 
Golgotha, and an image of Jupiter on 
the place of the Resurrection. Here, 
then, we have historic evidence deci- 
sive of the question, up to the twen- 
tieth year of the reign of Adrian ; the 
sites of Calvary and the Holy Sepul- 
chre were in existence, and not only 
in existence but well known—known 
not merely to the Christians, but well 
known to the Roman conquerors, 
amongst whom, as we have seen, the 
tradition relating to these places was 
once extensively circulated, and by 
whom, it would appear, the true tradi- 
tion had been preserved. But this re- 
markable historic testimony leads us a 
step further; for it proves that not 
merely were the localities of these sa- 
cred places known, but the places them- 
selves regarded with the highest respect 
and veneration. ‘This we must indis- 
putably infer from the above account : 
Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem,—dedicates 
the new city to Jupiter as its patron 
deity, adding the epitaph Capitolina, 
in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus ; the 
(Elia Capitolinus of Adrian becomes, to 
all intents, a Pagan city. What is the 
next act of the Emperor? To dese- 
crate the loca sancta of the gods of 
Jerusalem, and to set up his own gods 
in their stead. Over the ruined tem- 
ple of the God of the Jews he erects 
the fane of Jupiter, and over the place 
of Christ’s resurrection he sets up a 
statue of the same, profaning the rock 
of Calvary with an image of Venus. 
Why did he take such } pains to dese- 
crate these two latter places? There 
can be but one reply,—because they 
were revered by the Christians, as the 
consecrated places of their God. 
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Calvary, then, and the Holy Sepul- 
chrée, were well known and much ve- 
nerated up to the days of Adrian; and 
from his time to the reign of Constan. 
tine, the history may be dismissed in a 
few words. On the suppression of the 
revolt, under Bercobus, ‘by a decree 
of Adrian the Jews were henceforth 
forbidden even to approach the Holy 
City, and guards were stationed to 
prevent them making the attempt ; 
and this severe prohibition against 
them,” adds Dr. Robinson, ‘‘ appears 
not to have been relaxed during all this 
interval of nearly two centuries; and 
they continued to be shut out from the 
land of their fathers, and deprived even 
of the common rights of strangers upon 
its soil.” 

Jerusalem, then, was left in the pos- 
session of the Romans and Christians ; 
the influence of the latter continued to 
increase and extend, as well in Pales- 
tine itself as in other parts of the Ro- 
man empire. A succession of bishops 
was continued in the church at Jeru- 
salem, from Marcus, in the reign of 
Adrian, to Macarius, in the time of 
Constantine. The tradition of the 
sites of the sacred places was not only 
preserved by the church, but the lo- 
calities marked bythe images of Venus 
and Jupiter, as Jerome mentions. 

Now, mere uncovered and unpro- 
tected statues may not have survived 
the ordinary vicissitudes of nearly two 
centuries ; but the account which Eu- 
sebius gives of the restoration of the 
holy places by Constantine, shews us 
that the Pagans had used no ordinary 
exertion to perpetuate the memorial of 
their triumph over (as they ignorantly 
imagined) the tutelary deities of Jeru- 
salem. We shall again refer to the 
work of Dr. Robinson :—* In the 
meanwhile (he writes at vol. ii. p. 2) 
as Eusebius informs us, the Emperor 
Constantine (not without divine admo- 
nition) became desirous of performing 
a glorious work in Palestine, by beau- 
tifying and rendering sacred the place 
of the resurrection of our Lord; for 
hitherto impious men, or rather the 
whole race of demons, through their 
instrumentality, had used every effort 
to deliver over that illustrious monu- 
ment of immortality to darkness and 
oblivion. ‘They had covered the Sepul- 
chre with earth brought from other 
quarters, and then erected over it a 
sanctuary of Venus, in which to cele- 
brate the impure rites and worship of 
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that goddess. All these obstructions 
Constantine caused to be removed, and 
the Holy Sepulchre to be purified. Not 
content with this, he gave directions to 
build a magnificent temple or place of 
prayer over and around the sepulchre, 
His letter on this subject to the Bishop 
Macarius is preserved by Eusebius, and 
presupposes the recent and joyful dis. 
covery of the sign (or monument) of 
the Saviour’s most sacred passion, 
which for so long a time had been hid- 
den beneath the earth, * * * The 
church was completed and dedicated 
in the thirtieth year of Constantine, 
A.D. 535. On this occasion a great 
council of bishops was convened trom 
all the provinces of the empire, first at 
Tyre, and then at Jerusalem; among 
them was Eusebius himself, who took 
part in the solemnities, and held seve. 
ral public discourses in the Holy 
pity.” 

Such is the account which Eusebius 
has given us. ‘Tis true that, intent on 
éulogising his favourite Constantine, he 
makes but a passing allusion to the 
Pagan profanation of the sepulchre, 
noticing the vastness of the effort, 
principally if not solely, to enhance the 
magnitude of the pious, and, as he 
terms it, ‘‘ glorious work” of that Em- 
peror: yet we glean from his narrative 
the following important facts :— 

First—That as a temple of Jupiter 
had been erected on the site of the 
celebrated temple of the Jews, so a 
corresponding idolatrous fane stood 
over the sacred places of the Chris- 
tians, for subsequent accounts shew 
both were probably included under this 
edifice. 

Secondly—That whatever might be 
the precise date of the building, it had 
existed from a very remote period, 
«‘ hitherto,” for **so long a time.” 

Thirdly—That their heathen lords 
had expended even more toil, pains, 
and ingenuity in completing the dese- 
cration of the Christians’ loca sancta, 
than on that of the ancient sanctuary 
of the God of Israel. 

The accurate and learned Jerome 
supplies us with minor, but not less in- 
teresting details. He tells us that, in 
the reign of Adrian, an idol occupied 
the site of Calvary, another idol that of 
the sepulchre—an image of Venus over 
the one: over the other, one of Jupi- 
ter. What is, then, more natural than 

for us to infer that these idols were set 
up in the temple of Venus, marking 
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the position of the sacred places which 
were buried beneath the superincum- 
bent mass of earth which formed the 
basis of the building, as well as to refer 
the date of both temple and idols to the 
reign of Adrian, who also built, as we 
have seen, the fane of Jupiter on 
Mount Moriah. 

The combined accounts demonstrate 
the notoriety of Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre, at some early period not 
antecedent to the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, in the reign of the. Emperor 
Adrian, as well as the high degree of 
veneration in which these memorable 
spots were held; farther we need not 
go in our inquiry, for, in the words of 
Dr. Robinson, we may ask, ‘‘ Who has 
ever doubted the identity of the present 
sites with those selected under Con- 
stantine ?” 

How now stands our argument? 
Let us see. We have a tradition which 
professes to point out the locality of 
the scenes of the two most stupendous 
events that ever took place on this 
earth—the Sacrifice and Resurrection 
of Christ. The circumstances con- 
nected with them, as well as the events 
themselves, excited the admiration and 
astonishment, not only of the actual 
witnesses of these wonderful transac- 
tions, but of those who only learned 
them by report; it is improbable, then, 
in the very highest degree, that all re- 
cord of loe: alities so celebrated should 
be lost at the present day, unless, 
indeed, such strange vicissitudes oc- 
curred meanwhile, ‘that all authentic 
channels for transmission of the tradi- 
tion were evidently cut off. So far is 
this from being the case that, from the 
ascension of Christ to the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, we may enumerate 
no less than three credible repositories 
for the preservation of this tradition. 
It may possibly have been preserved 
amongst the Jewish residents in Pales- 
tine ; it was probably preserved by, at 
least, a portion of the Roman army, 
the history of the events which it re- 
corded having, doubtless, been incor- 
se with the military annals of the 

egion serving at Jeruss ulem, when such 
events took place. But it is both possi- 
ble and, in every respect, probable that 
this tradition was maintained in its 
integrity by the Christian church, resi- 
dent during all that period in the Holy 
City, if, indeed, we except the short 
absence of the Christians during the 
time they had fled for refuge to the 
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not far distant town of Pella. From 
Adrian to Constantine the church flou- 
rished at Jerusalem, still enjoying an 
uninterrupted succession of bishops 
from the time of James. Somewhere 
about the twentieth year of Adrian's 
reign, we find the fact of the continued 
existence of the sacred places proved 
to demonstration by the efforts of the 
Roman emperor to profane and pollute 
them. The attempt of Adrian to de- 
grade the venerated scenes of the cru- 
cifixion and resurrection of our Lord, 

proved, by the interposition of Provi- 
dence, the means of perpetuating their 
memory. The obstructions of ages 
were removed by the praiseworthy zeal 
of Constantine; the Holy Sepulchre 
discovered, purified, and restored. 
Thus for nearly two centuries the same 
localities were acknowledged to be 
genuine alike by Pagans and Chris- 
tians. 

A circumstance which at first ap- 
pears to militate against the identity 
of the sepulchre now shewn with “ the 

cave hewn in the rock,” which the gos- 
pels mention, and which Eusebius 
affirms was found by Constantine, ap- 
pears, on examination, confirmatory of 
that identity. 

El Hakim, the third of the Fatamite 
khalifs in Egypt, “a wild and vision- 
ary fanatic,” as Dr. Robinson relates 
(vol. ii. p. 46), to crown the exhibi- 
tion of his hatred towards the Chris- 
tian name, ‘‘ gave orders to demolish 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and this order was fully carried into 
execution by the Governor of Ramleh, 
to whom it was directed. The build. 
ing was razed to the foundations, and 
much labour was expended to deface the 
Sepulchre itself.” This could only 
have been effected by cutting away the 
surrounding mass : the present ap- 
pearance of the tomb is consequently 
accounted for; and the absence of any 
attempt to restore the original forma- 
tion, at least evinces the absence of any 
design of imposing on the credulity of 
the visitor, by the guardians of the Se- 
pulchre in after times. I have now, to 
the best of my ability, laid before the 
reader a plain unsophisticated state- 
ment of the evidence on which the 
present tradition of these sacred places 
rests, and I leave it to his judgment to 
decide whether it be probable that this 
tradition is genuine and trustworthy, 
or false, and unsupported by adequate 
authority ; in other words, does hefind 
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it more difficult to admit the tradition 
to be authentic, than to believe we have 
for ages lost all record of the sites of 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre ? 

We now proceed to the second point 
we proposed to notice, namely, Dr. 
Robinson's attempt to shake the evi- 
dence on which our tradition is based. 

Having been largely indebted to the 
learned author of the ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches” for his aid in the pursuit of 
our inquiry, it is only fair to hear what 
he ha$ to say on the other side of the 
question. Dr. Robinson rejects the 
existing tradition on two grounds : 

First, from having arrived at the 
conclusion, that the ‘site now shown, 
as the original site of the sepulchre, 
must have fallen within the second or 
interior wall of the anc ‘le nt city. 

Secondly, because, in his opinion, 
the historic -al evidence for the received 
locality is not of a nature to substan- 
tiate its claims to our respect. 

Now objection No. 1 would be a 
poser, did it not, on examination, turn 
out a mere hypothesis, satisfactory, no 
doubt, to the doctor's own mind, but, 
unfortunately for the continuance of 
his tranquillity, opposed with ability 
and erudition, at least equal to that by 
which it has been supported. The 
fact is, Josephus, who is the grand au. 
thority, writes so vaguely on : the sub. 
ject, that he is almost as good as no au- 
thority at all; and the ‘supposed ves- 
tiges of the second wall are so ex- 
tremely problematical as to afford no 
precise data for determining its actual 
course. Many a weary search I my- 
self made after it, and lam now exac tly 
as wise as I was when my antiquarian 
labours commenced. Of Josephus, Dr. 
Robinson remarks, vol. i., p. 415, he 
*‘ wrote at Rome, far from his native 
land, and long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; nor is there any evidence 
or probability that he had collected 
specific materials for his works in his 
own country previously to that event.” 
And again, speaking of the present 
question, at p. 461, Josephus’ descrip- 
tion of the second wall is very short and 
unsatisfactory—“it began atagate called 
Gennath ;” the position of which gate, 
by the way, as far as the sepulchre is 
concerned, appears to be the hinge on 
which the whole mural argument turns. 
Dr. Williams, forme rly chaplain to my 
late lamented fr iend Bishop Alexander, 
places this gate in quite a different po- 
sition from that on which Dr. Robin- 
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son has fixed, and so he arrives at a 
totally different conclusion with respect 
to the genuineness of the present site 
of the sepulchre. Having traced the 
whole course of the second wall at part 
aes is, p- 289, of his ‘* Holy City,” 
he inquires, ‘* where now does it leave 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ? 
in the angle formed by the second wall, 
nigh unto the city,” probably in “a 
pla we where there were gardens,” for 
the gate Gennath (that is, the gate of 
the gardens) led into this quarter, and 
where we know there were tombs, for 
the monument of John, the high priest, 
was in the angle described by that 
fact.” 

IIere, then, for example, are two 
conflicting hypothesis—‘‘ who can de- 
cide where doctors disagree?” The 
conjecture of Mr. Williams is, I con- 
fess, exc eedingly probable. Yet as 
nothing decisive ‘of the question has as 
yet come to light, either from anti- 
quarian discoveries,or historic record— 
moreover, as scarcely two writers on 
the same side of the controversy agree 
as to the exact line of this weary wall, 
or the locale of its ambiguous gate—we 
must dismiss the topogrs rphic: al argu- 
ment as foreign to our present investi- 
gation, and, as fully as our brief space 
admits, review Dr. Robinson’s second 
ground of objection to the tradition of 
the sepulchre. 

On this head happily our task is 
light, the learned doctor's cavils (as I 
am constrained to call his objections) 
being neither weighty nor very nume- 
rous. He sets out by symp: athising i in 
the feelings of wonder ‘with w hich 
the stranger, unacqua ainted with the 
circumstances, on arriving in Jerusa- 
lem at the present day, is pointed to 
the place of crucifixion, and the sepul- 
chre i in the mipst of the modern city 
(vol. ii., p. 64.)! or, as he expresses 
it, next page, “in the Heart of the 
city.” 

Great, indeed, must the new-co- 
mer’s amazement be, nor the less, as 
on inspecting any tolerable ground- 
plan of the city, he perceives at a 
glance that the Church of the Sepul- 
chre has usually stood nigh the west- 
ern wall, and, as the bird flies, close 
to the Pool of Hezekiah, which latter 
is but a few minutes walk from the 
Jaffa-gate! So much for a candid 
statement to commence with ! 

Dr. Robinson next attempts to 
argue, that the early Christians enter- 
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tained no veneration for these sacred 
places, because, as he informs us, p. 
72, “The four gospels, which describe 
so minutely the circumstances of the 
crucifixion and resurrection, mention 
the sepulchre only in general terms ; 
and although some of them were writ- 
ten some thirty or forty years after 
these events, yet they are silent as to 
any veneration of the sepulchre, and 
also as to its very existence at that 
time !” 

The same line of argument by which 
Dr. Robinson would disprove any 
sarly veneration for the sepulchre, 
goes equally to prove the non-exist- 
ence of the rock-hewn tomb itself, and 
that but from thirty to forty years 
after it was excavated ! 

By the like conclusive reasoning he 
might also prove that the early disci- 
e had no particular regard for ‘* The 
4ord’s Prayer!” for, so far from read- 
ing that they respected it, both gos- 
pels and epistles are silent as to the 
fact of their ever making use of the 
form of words which Christ himself 
had taught them. 

The Scriptures are often minute on 
points respecting which we might an- 
ticipate their silence ; and again, they 
are as often silent where we might ex- 
pect them to be minute. This silence, 
then, of Scripture, with regard to the 
early veneration of those consecrated 
spots, which the Christian cannot view 
without emotion, even to the present 
day, affords no argument against a 
presumption so natural. 

The succession of bishops, from the 
time of St. James to that of the Em- 
peror Adrian, furnishes the next stum- 
bling-block for Dr. Robinson to fall foul 
of. “ This alleged fact,” he writes, at p. 
73, ‘is also a matter of less certainty 
than is here represented. Eusebius, 
the only authority on the subject, lived 
two centuries afterwards, and says ex- 
pressly, that he had been able to find 
no document respecting them, and wrote 
only from report.” ‘ 

I confess, on turning to the book and 
chapter of Eusebius referred to in this 
passage, I did rub my eyes amazingly, 
to make certain that I was wide awake. 
The testimony of Eusebius, as we have 
seen, may be divided into two parts. 
As to the term of years during which 
each bishop enjoyed his see, our author 
tells us he had no certain information: 
“We have not ascertained,” he says, 
“in any way, that the times of the 
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bishops in Jerusalem have been regu- 
larly preserved on record, for tradition 
says, that they all lived a very short 
time.” Where, on the other hand, 
Eusebius informs us of their number, 
names, nation, character, and order of 
succession, he states distinctly that 
he wrote from written records—‘*‘ So 
much, however, I have learned from 
writers.” And yet Dr. Robinson de- 
liberately asserts, Eusebius “says ez- 
pressly, that he had been able to find no 
document respecting them, wrote 
only from report !” 

Dr. Robinson, with Quixotic cou- 
rage, spurs on to break a lance with 
the learned Jerome, for tilt he must 
with every champion of the sepulchre. 
Commenting on Jerome's relation con- 
cerning the idols set up by Adrian 
over Calvary, and the place of the re- 
surrection, he observes, at p. 73, 
**Could this be regarded as a well- 
ascertained fact, it would certainly 
have great weight in a decision of the 
question ; but what is the evidence on 
which it rests ?—the earliest witness is 
again Eusebius. . . . . Writing 
after the death of Constantine, he 
merely relates that a temple of Venus 
had been erected over the sepulchre, 
but says not one word of Adrian. 
The historians of the following century 
relate the same fact in the same man- 
ner. Itis Jerome alone, writing about 
A.D., 895, or some sixty years later 
than Eusebius, who affirms that an idol 
had stood on the spot from the time of 
Adrian.” 

Dr. Robinson admits, that if this 
statement of Jerome could be regarded 
as a well-authenticated fact, it would 
certainly have great weight in a deci- 
sion of the question ; but what, he asks, 
is the evidence on which it rests ? 

We reply, the evidence on which it 
rests is, the authority of Jerome, an 
authority at all times creditable, in the 
present instance, of ‘particular weight. 
Jerome, one of the most learned 
writers of the early Latin church, had 
been no less than nine years resident 
in Bethlehem, at the time he wrote 
his well-known Epistle to Paula, his 
opportunities, consequently, for collect- 
ing the local traditions of the sepulchre, 
were abundant. From his intimate 
acquaintance with the best-informed 

ersons in Jerusalem, the sources of 
Pie information must have been of the 
most unexceptionable character; from 
position, literary attainments, natural 
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ability, and long experience, no man 
was better calculated to sift and weigh 
the evidence for or against the facts 
brought under his notice. Added to 
this, he had received a liberal educa- 
tion in Rome itself; and was made 
conversant with the Greek and Latin 
authors, under the tutelage of Donatus, 
the celebrated grammarian. When a 
well-attested tradition, then, which was 
connected, alike, with the annals of 
Jerusalem, and the history of the reign 
of the Emperor Adrian, was submit- 
ted to the searching judgment of one 
so well qualified to test its authenticity 
as Jerome, we may take his evidence 
on the point, as deserving of the very 
highest degree of credit. 

But on what pretence does Dr. 
Robinson impugn the testimony of 
Jerome? Not because the statement 
he put forward has been contradicted 
by contemporary historians, but merely 
because Eusebius, who wrote before, 
and the authors of the following cen- 
tury who succeed him, make (if Dr. 
Robinson be correct) no allusion to 
the facts. 

Now had Eusebius, in his account of 
the restoration of loca sancta by Con- 
stantine, been giving a history, or even 
a description, of the temple of Venus 
erected over the sepulchre, the first 
portion of the doctor’s objection might 
be admitted as pertinent to the case ; 
but Eusebius, as we have before seen, 
makes but a passing allusion to this 
idolatrous fane, noticing only the vast- 
ness of the structure, and the efforts 
which “impious men” had used ‘‘to 
deliver over that illustrious monument 
of immortality to darkness and ob- 
livion ;” and this for the simple pur- 
pose of exhibiting the magnitude of 
the emperor’s pious enterprise in dis- 
covering, purifying, and _ restoring 
“the place of the resurrection of our 
Lord.”” Moreover, as we have also 
seen, there is not a particle of Jerome's 
statement which is in the least degree 
inconsistent with that of Eusebius— 
discrepancy between them there is none. 

As to the “historians of the follow- 
ing century,” who “relate the same 
fact in the same manner” with Euse- 
bius, Dr. Robinson, if his assertion 
means anything, must be understood 
to state, that these historians, in their 
several narratives, take notice only of 
the sanctuary of Venus, but relate 
nothing about idols, or their existence 
in the time of Adrian. 


A few more Random Records of a Ramble in the East. 
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On reference to the note at foot of 
the page, I find Dr. Robinson's array 
of witnesses, as THE historians of the 
fifth century, are reduced to a modest 
pair, to wit, Socrates and Sozoman. 
And of these, one, namely Sozoman, 
corroborates not the least important 
oart of the statement of Jerome; for 
in the very next page, Dr. Robinson 
tells us, that ** Sozoman, in the middle 
of the fifth century, is the first to re- 
mark, that the heathen erected it (the 
idol) in the hope that the Christians, 
who came to pay their devotions at the 
sepulchre, would thus have the appear- 
ance of worshipping an idol.” I have 
not the histories either of Socrates or 
Sozoman to refer to; but from Dr, 
Robinson’s account it would appear 
that Sozoman countenanced the opinion 
we ventured to express, that the tem- 
ple of Venus contained an image of 
Jupiter, which was set up over the 
ancient site of the sepulchre. I think 
we have said enough on Dr. Robin- 
son’s futile attempt to overthrow the 
testimony of Jerome. 

I will pass without comment the 
glaring fallacy of the learned traveller's 
inference, that “the amount of the 
testimony relative to an idol erected 
over the place of the resurrection, and 
serving to mark the spot, is simply 
this, that writers er post facto have 
mentioned such an idol as standing, 
not over the sepulchre of old, as 
being that of Christ, but over the spot 
fixed upon by Constantine as that se- 
pulchre. 

The absurdity of the induction is 
evident; and it is painful to see a 
writer of Dr. Robinson’s character 
reduced to such miserable shifts to 
maintain a favorite hypothesis. 

We now come to the last and most 
laboured argument Dr. Robinson pro- 
duces to depreciate the credit of the 
tradition of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
is an analogical argument, and may be 
briefly stated thus: ‘* The place of our 
Lord’s ascension must have been, to 
the first Christians in Jerusalem, an 
object of no less interest than his se- 
pulchre, and could not but have been 
equally known to them. The know- 
ledge of it, too, would naturally have 
been handed down, from century to 
century, through the same succession 
of holy men. In this case, moreover, 
we know that such a tradition did 
actually exist before the age of Con- 
stantine, which pointed out the place 
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of the ascension on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. . . . . - Yet 
the tradition itself is unquestionably 
false, since it is contradicted by an ex- 
press declaration of Scripture ;” there- 
fore, concludes Dr. Robinson, as the 
tradition of the place of the ascension 
is untrue, we may infer the tradition of 
the sepulchre is untrue also. 

Bravely concluded by the doctor! 
For argument sake, admit the pre- 
mises, let the cases of the two tradi- 
tions be supposed to be strictly analo- 
gous, then traditions A. and S. are 
handed down from the same source, 
by the same channel. A. is proved to 
be incorrect, therefore tradition S. must 
necessarily be untrue also—a notably 
logical deduction ! 

But can we admit Dr. Robinson's 

remises? Do the two traditionary 
focalities present cases precisely analo- 
gous? Assuredly they do not; let us 
contrast them. 

In the first place, the events which 
each locality commemorates, were not 
of equal interest and importance. The 
fact of the ascension was a memorable 
fact; but that of the resurrection was 
more memorable still. By his ascen- 
sion, it was manifested that Christ had 
“‘entered into his glory,” had been 
received up ‘on high,” but “he was 
declared to be the Son of God with 
power, by his resurrection from the 
dead;” the one was a consequence, the 
other the cause. While the former 
affected the disciples’ hopes and fears, 
for their exultation was not unmingled 
with anxiety and regret—the great 
fact of the resurrection formed the 
basis and foundation of their faith— 
the events then were not parallel in 
importance ; the scenes of each, there- 
fore, were not likely to excite the same 
amount of interest. 

In the second place, the two lo- 
calities did not possess the same extent 
of notoriety; the knowledge of the 
place of the ascension was confined to 
the ‘* chosen witnesses” who were alone 
permitted to be present on the occa- 
sion. The knowledge of this spot, 
therefore, could only have been disse- 
minated through a single channel, and 
that, by the majority, a suspected one. 


On the other hand, the locality of the 
sepulchre was as notorious as_the fact 
of the resurrection ; the traditions then 
of places not equal in notoriety, were 
not likely to have been equally pre- 
served. 

Finally, the sites of these two events 
were not equally calculated to survive 
the ravages of time. The sepulchre 
itself was not easily destructible, being 
a cavern hewn out of the solid rock, 
and the locale of the sepulchre was 
defined by being the family burial- 
ground of a well known individual, 
Joseph of Arimathea. But what, after 
the lapse of a few years, was to mark the 
exact site of the ‘pl: ice of the resurrec- 
tion? How often, in the course of 
centuries, has the ploughshare passed 
through it? How often has the yield- 
ing soil been trodden under foot of 
armed hosts? How, amidst all the 
vicissitudes of those disastrous times 
that signalise the fatal history of Jeru- 
salem, could any distinctive marks 
have been preserved, to point out the 
little spot of ground which Christ last 
touched as he ascended into heaven ? 
It is really wonderful that tradition has 
been so slightly at fault, when it has 
fixed on the he ight of Olivet, nearest 
to Bethany, as “the scene of Christ’s 
ascension. 

Where, then, is the analogy in the 
cases of the two traditions ?—unequal 
in interest, notoriety, and perpetuity. 
And if his premises be nought, what 
becomes of Dr. Robinson’s conclusion 
—of his ‘‘ decisive test?” (p. 77). 

Verily, this last and cherished bant- 
ling of the doctor’s was ushered into 
the world a still-born babe. 

Sit sibi terra levis—let it rest in 
peace. 

Take warning, then, my reader, how 
you mount your favourite hobby. Once 
started, you may be dragged through 
many a miry path, ‘and get sorely 
bespattered in yoor progress; take 
warning from Dr. Robinson. Yet all 
who love to indulge the memory of 
hallowed and time-honoured associa- 
tions will join with me in voting him 
their thanks, no less, for his abstract of, 
than strictures on, the historic evidence 
for the tradition of the sepulchre. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE EVIDENCE FOR THE ORIGIN OF THE ROUND TOWERS. 


A LETTER FROM THE REY. G. S. FABER. 


Sir,—The interest which I have felt 
in the very curious and valuable papers 
that have recently appeared in the 
Dusit Universitry MaGazine, under 
the titlé of “ Irish Tourists,” particu- 
Jarly, I may say, in the “Second 
Part,” as given in your February num- 
ber, may perhaps be admitted as a 
tolerably fair apology for my troubling 
you with this communication. 

Dr. Petrie, I observe, in his learned 
work on the Round Towers, expresses 
himself with entire confidence touch- 
ing the comparatively late formation 
of Lough Neagh. 


“That Lough Neagh,” says he, “ was in- 
deed formed by an inundation, though not 
in the way stated by Cambrensis, on the au- 
thority of a legend still applid to almost 
every lake in Ireland, and thatethis inunda- 
tion actually took place in the first century, 
there is no reason to doubt, because it is re- 
corded by the most ancient and trustworthy 
of our annalists: and the names of the very 
tribes who occupied the plain so covered, are 
also given in very ancient documents.”— 
Origin of the Round Towers, p. 45. 


It were to be wished that, for the 
benefit of us Anglo-Saxons, whose 
acquaintance with the ancient annalists 
of Ireland will go into a very narrow 
compass, Dr. Petrie had given us in full 
the statements which, in his opinion, 
leave no doubt that Lough Neagh was 
formed by an inundation in the first 
century of the Christian era. We 
who, in the abstract, may be somewhat 
sceptical as to, such an occurrence, 
would then have been enabled, in a 
measure at least, to form a judgment 
as to the credibility of the narrative. 
The legend given by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis is, no doubt, as your correspon- 
dent justly observes, purely diluvian ; 
and as lakes were, upon a small scale, 
universally reckoned images of the 
Deluge, and were thence employed for 
the celebration of the locally-comme- 
morative mysteries, we shall not won- 
der that the same legend should be 
annexed to almost every lake in Ire- 
land, and (I may add) in Celtic Wales 


also. The remarkable account of the 
origin of the real universal Deluge, 
which Dr. Hyde has given as that 
propounded by the ancient Persian 
Magi, throws, by its nearly exact coin- 
cidence, great light upon the Celtic 
legend, and fully establishes its dilu- 
vian character. The flood, which 
some of them, however, would confine 
to Assyria and Persia, burst forth, 
they said, from the oven of an old 
woman named Zala-Cupha, whose 
house was situated on the mountain 
where Noah dwelt previous to that 
calamity. It is said to have been 
asserted by Zeradusht, that the Deluge 
would never have taken place had it 
not been owing to the wickedness and 
diabolical incantations of Malecus.— 
Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers.c. x. Ihave 
given this story in my “ Origin of 
Pagan Idolatory ;” and I might have 
associated with it the legend given by 
Giraldus, had I then been acquainted 
with the Irish tradition, for the two 
differ only in the substitution of the 
oven for the well. 

As the legend attached to Lough 
Neagh is thus clearly diluvian, and as 
thence, no doubt, it was harmoniously 
fabricated in times of Paganism, we 
are, I think, involuntarily led to dis- 
trust the comparatively recent forma- 
tion of that lake, unless the annalists 
should have detailed circumstances 
which might justly command our as- 
sent. 

On general physical principles, we 
may be morally certain that the vast 
bed of a sheet of inland water, thirty 
miles long by fifteen broad, could never 
have been formed in the first century, 
except by some great convulsion which 
should lower the surface of the 
ground to that extent. On the recess 
of the waters of the Deluge, we may 
be quite sure, from the present face of 
nature, that many profundities would 
be left, into which, according to their 
magnitude, one or more rivers would 
flow. Where the ground permitted 
an easy efflux into the ocean, fresh- 
water lakes would be permanently 
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formed by rivers flowing into them, 
and by a corresponding discharge 
through a single river into the sea. 
But where the ground did not permit 
such an efflux, the superfluous water 
would either be carried off by evapora- 
tion and other means, as in the case of 
a large lake like the Caspian, or else, 
gradually rising, would by its weight 
bear down the restraining barrier, and 
produce one of those local deluges 
(such, for instance, as that of Thes- 
saly) which were never entirely for- 
gotten. 

If, then, Lough Neagh was formed 
so late as the first century, no solu- 
tion built upon the physical conse- 
quences of the universal Deluge will 
be admissible. Its bed, in that case, 
can only have been produced by some 
great convulsion of nature analogous 
to that which so immensely lowered 
the level of the once fertile valley- 

lain of Siddim, and produced, by the 
influx of the Jordan, the vastness and 
depth of the Asphaltite Lake. There 
the depression was such, many hun- 
dred feet below the level of the sea, 
that there was no egress for the waters 
through the still discernible course of 
the lower Jordan into the eastern horn 
of the Red Sea; but, in the case of 
Lough Neagh, the superfluous water 
freely finds its way into the ocean 
through the channel of the poetical 
river Bann. 

Now, if we suppose Lough Neagh 
not to have been left by the Deluge, 
but to have been furmed subsequently 
tv it, like the Asphaltite Lake, nothing, 
I apprehend, except a more or less 
similar cause will account for this 
alleged subsequent formation. A tem- 
porary cause may produce a temporary 
inundation, as when our two English 
lakes, Bassenthwaite and Derwent- 
water, are united through heavy rains, 
and become one continuous lake; but 
remove the cause, and the effect ceases. 
Nothing purely temporary, however, 
characterises Lough Neagh. Hada 
plain been overflowed by the mere 
rain-produced swelling of rivers, 
and had the inundation found its way 
to the sea through the familiar chan- 
nel of the Bann, the deluged plain, 
when the torrent abated, would have 
emerged, and the whole country would 
have appeared as before. But this, 
notoriously, is not the case. A lake, 
said to have been produced by inunda- 


tion in the first century, still, after a 
lapse of eighteen hundred years, re- 
mains the same long, and wide, and 
deep sheet of water, tranquilly flowing 
through the Bann into the ocean. 
This phenomenon, if I mistake not, is 
unaccountable upon the theory of a 
mere inundation. No mere inundation 
could have produced the deep and ex- 
tensive bed of the lake. If Neagh 
had no existence before the first cen- 
tury, it must have been brought into 
existence by some great physical con- 
vulsion. No lakes, I believe, have 
been produced subsequent tothe Deluge, 
and independently of the Deluge, save 
by physical action of some kind ; and, 
if | mistake not, the only known and 
recorded physical action is volcanic, 
which ordinarily produces bituminous 
lakes of this or that magnitude. 

Here, then, the question arises, 
which I could wish Dr. Petrie to have 
solved, when he appealed, as indubita- 
ble, to the records of the most ancient 
and trustworthy of the Irish annalists. 
According to him, they do not ascribe 
the inundation to the overflowing of 
the well specified by Giraldus. To 
what, then, do they ascribe it? If 
to a simple overflow of the rivers, oc- 
casioned by rain, which permanently 
produced the mighty Lough Neagh, 
they stand convicted of falsehood, by 
asserting a physical impossibility ; if, 
on the contrary, to a fearful convul- 
sion of nature, they then, no doubt, 
assert a physical possibility ; but it 
would be desirable that we should 
have the precise statements of the old 
annalists. Whether the character of 
the country would warrant the suppo- 
sition of volcanic action, I am unable 
to say, having never visitedit; but, if 
the ancient annalists assert anything of 
the sort, we may fairly require, in con- 
firmation, some tangible evidence af- 
forded by the physical character of the 
region itself. Wherever there has 
been volcanic action in the formation 
of a lake subsequently to the Deluge, 
asin the instances of the Dead Sea, 
the Lake Apernus, and the like, the 
country, I believe, always affords a 
sufficiency of physical evidence. 

I the rather press this matter, be. 
cause it seems to bear not a little upon 
Dr. Petrie’s general theory. 

The legend, preserved and detailed 
by Giraldus, is most decidedly diluvian, 
and that of a character which could 
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only have been handed down from 
Pagan times, that is to say, times 
anterior to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Ireland. Now, into this 
legend, round towers are distinctly in- 
troduced. No person, I suppose, 
would imagine that, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, any such buildings could be seen 
in the bed of Lough Neagh; nor can 
anything very cogent be built upon the 
expression curres ecclesiasticas, em- 
ployed by Giraldus : because he would 
naturally so denominate the tapering 
round towers, which, in his day, were 
attached to churches, and used for 
ecclesiastical purposes. But, from the 
circumstance of round towers being 
introduced into a palpably diluvian 
legend long preserved with the usual 
tenacity of secluded and half-civilised 
nations, the apparent presumption is, 
that the original edifices of this cha- 
racter ought to be referred to Pagan 
times, or times prior to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. 

Of course, in the abstract, the pre- 
sumption may be altogether erroneous, 
and Dr. Petrie’s opinion may be per- 
fectly correct. On this point I would 
not be understood to adventure any 
positive assertion. Yet, though you 
Irish antiquaries may set one down as 
an archeological heretic, I cannot re- 
frain from saying, that, even if Dr. 
Petrie’s opinion be in itself correct, he 
has not given a sufficiency of histo- 
rical evidence to prove its correct- 
ness. 

The fallacy of his reasoning may be 
compendiously expressed in the fami- 
liar logical dogma, Dolus latet in 
generalibus: that is to say, he puts 
more into his conclusion than he had 
put into his premises, and thence de- 
duces generals from particulars. 

His line of argument, as I under- 
stand him, is the following : 

He assumes that the round towers 
were erected at various periods be- 
tween the fifth and thirteenth cen- 
turies: so that the supposed earliest 
are allowed to be as old as the mission 
of Patrick. 

Next he brings satisfactory testi- 
monies to show, that between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries many 
round towers were built by Christians, 
and attached to their churches for the 
ecclesiastical purpose of belfrys. 

Then he fairly acknowledges the 
general absence of distinct notices, 
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and the extreme meagreness of the 
Irish annals anterior to the tenth cen- 
tury; in other words, he acknowledges 
that between the fifth and the tenth 
centuries we have no definite accounts, 
either of the building of round towers 
or of the use to which they were put. 
— Orig. of Round Towers, p. 380. 

Now, in what manner does Dr. 
Petrie employ these materials ? 

From the evidentially ascertained 
building and ecclesiastical use of round 
towers between the tenth and thir- 
teenth centuries, he draws the conclu- 
sion: that ALL round towers, the more 
ancient included as well as the more 
modern, must have been built by 
Christians for ecclesiastical purposes ; 
in other words, he draws a general 
conclusion from only particular pre- 
mises. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the fallacy 
in Dr. Petrie’s reasoning. His opi- 
nion, abstractedly, may be quite cor- 
rect. But that is not precisely the 
point. We are concerned with the 
proof. And here we cannot help feel- 
ing, that Dolus latet in generalibus. 

Dr. Petrie, however, draws what I 
readily admit to be no improbable in- 
ference. 

One of the principal duties of the 
aistaire, he tells us, was to ring the 
bell in the cloictheach, or round tower. 
But the office of aistaire can be shown 
to have existed in the Irish church 
under Patric in the fifth century. 
Therefore, “a not improbable infe- 
rence may be drawn, that bell-towers 
were thén in existence; as, otherwise, 
this duty could not have been per- 
formed.”—p. 383. 

Ihave not the slightest quarrel with 
the inference. On the contrary, it is 
the precise inference which, for the 
purpose of showing the existence of 
round towers in the fifth century, I my- 
self should have drawn, and I feel 
scarcely a doubt of its correctness. 

But what then? What is the re- 
sult ? 

Truly, [am at a loss to perceive 
how this perfectly legitimate inference 
can substantiate the opinion, that the 
round towers were universally built for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and that the 
earliest of them were constructed in 
the fifth century by Patric and his 
Christian associates. It may be so; 
but still the inferenee would only go to 
the use made of the round towers in 
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the earliest Hiberno-Christian times ; 
it would not go, yet additionally, to 
the construction of those towers by 
Christian hands for Christian pur- 
poses. 

Purely hypothetically, let us say, 
that Patric did not build these very 
ancient round towers, but found them 
ready built to his hand; and let us 
mark the result of such a supposition. 

We all know, that in the early pro- 
pagation of Christianity among the 
northern nations, it was a regularly- 
established plan to appropriate Pagan 
places of worship to Christian pur- 
poses, with such additions of churches 
and the like as might be found con- 
venient or necessary, This, according 
to Bede, was the plan enjoined by 
Pope Gregory upon Augustine of 
Canterbury in the sixth century, or 
the very century which succeeded the 
mission of Patric to the Irish. Now 
there is nothing in Dr. Petrie’s very 
just inference to forbid the belief, that 
Patric found certain Pagan round 
towers already in existence, and, na- 
turally enough, applied them to the 
Christian use of  belfrys, while 
churches were built in immediate con- 
tiguity. 

I do not positively assert that it was 
so; but most assuredly the inference 
will warrant only the use, not the erec- 
tion, of the round towers, which Dr. 
Petrie assumes to have existed in the 
fifth century, and in the time of 
Patric. 

If, then, we consider the point of 
probability, the question willbe: whe- 
ther it be more likely that Patric 
erected such extraordinary edifices, or 
that he found them erected by Pagan 
hands, and applied them to a very ob- 
vious Christian use in exact confor- 
mity with the plan, authoritatively as 
we know, in those days recommended. 

It is, no doubt, a question of mere 
probability ; and, as I understand Dr. 
Petrie, the question, either way, is in- 
capable of being decided evidentially. 
Let us, then, purely for the sake of 
discussion, take that side of the alter- 
native which is rejected by Dr. Petrie ; 
and we shall see that it will account 
for the existence and application of all 
the round towers, confessedly built by 
Christians between the tenth and the 
thirteenth centuries. 

Patric, we will say, found certain 
round towers, which had been built by 
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Pagan hands for Pagan religious pur- 
poses. The missionary applied them 
to Christian uses. They were found 
convenient as belfrys; and _hence- 
forth, quite down to the thirteenth 
century, whenever a belfry was 
wanted to a new church, an imitative 
round tower was erected. Much the 
same progress may be observed in the 
well-known change of the Roman ba- 
silica into the Christian cathedral. 
The change was speedily followed by 
similar imitative Christian buildings : 
and the Pagan basilica became the 
type of the larger Christian church. 

Now, I do not assert, in opposition 
to Dr. Petrie, that such was the pro- 
gress of the Irish round tower ; I only 
say that, by his own showing, such 
might have been the progress. Nei- 
ther side of the alternative has been 
proved ; and, for anything that eviden- 
tially appears to the contrary, the ear- 
liest round towers may just as well 
have been built by Pagans as by Chris- 
tians. Yet it may not be useless to 
compare and weigh opposing probabi- 
lities. 

On the supposition, that round 
towers were first built in the fifth cen- 
tury by Christian hands, and for Chris- 
tian purposes, we are obviously led to 
ask, how Patric came to adopt that 
very peculiar shape rather than any 
other more familiar one. Was he the 
architectural inventor of the round 
tower ? Or did he bring the model 
of it from France or Italy? I am 
unable myself to answer these ques- 
tions. I only know, that with the ex- 
ception of (I believe) two in Celtic 
Scotland, round towers of ‘the Irish 
type are usually deemed peculiar to 
Ireland. Something like parallel cases 
have, I believe, been brought from 
Hindostan, or its vicinity ; but these 
would afford no sglution of the prin- 
ciple on which Patric might be thought 
to have permanently introduced them 
into the land of his mission. 

On the contrary supposition, that 
the earliest round towers were built 
by Pagan hands prior to the arrival of 
Patric, we shall not have very far to 
seek for at least a plausible explana. 
tion of their peculiar shape. When I 
wrote, between thirty and forty years 
ago, my “ Origin of Pagan Idolatry,” 
I knew so very little of the Irish round 
towers, that I did not care to commit 
or expose myself by introducing a sub- 
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ject which I had then never studied, 
and of which I was consciously igno- 
rant. Otherwise, I might have well 
introduced them into my comparative 
view of pyramidal or conical temples, 
if temples, according to our common 
idea of a temple, they may be properly 
denominated. I considered all build- 
ings of either the pyramidal or the 
conical form, whatever might be their 
several proportions of height relatively 
to base, as designedly constructed with 
the same ideality; and since I met 
with such buildings in regions widely 
separated fromeach other, I concluded 
that they must,all have sprung from 
one common centre: the region, to 
wit, where the whole postdiluvian race 
were once congregated, and whence 
they were subsequently scattered over 
the face of the whole earth. You 
will find my principle drawn out in full 
in my “ Origin of. Pagan Idolatry,” 
book v. chap. 7. § i. ii. And, in the 
engraving prefixed to my third volume 
you will see these ideas graphically 
presented to the eye. Now, with or 
without propriety, I might, at least on 
the principle of analogy, have classed 
with other pyramidal or conical build- 
ings the round towers of Ireland. The 
analogy is certain: whether it be the 
result of accident or design is another 
question. In point of fact, 1 should 
define an Irish round tower to bea 
conical pyramid, the proportions of 
which in height compared to base 
widely differed from those of either 
the Egyptian pyramid, or the Indian 
pagoda, or the Buddhic cone, while 
they closely corresponded with those 
of the lofty square Chinese pyramid. 
I am by no means prepared to affirm 
that the most ancient of the round 
towers must have been erected anterior 
to the fifth century and the arrival of 
Patric, or the somewhat earlier arrival 
of Palladius, by Pagan hands and for 
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Pagan purposes ; for it may be doubted 
whether we have sufficient evidence to 
affirm anything positively. But I cer- 
tainly think that for the Pagan side of 
the alternative rejected by Dr. Petrie, 
as fair a case of probability may be 
made out as for the Christian side of 
the alternative espoused by him. At 
all events, he has given no legitimate 
proof that his opinion must be correct ; 
for the evidentially-established circum- 
stance, that the Jess ancient round 
towers were erected by Christian 
hands for Christian purposes, between 
the tenth and the thirteenth centuries, 
is no valid proof, either that the more 
ancient ones of the fifth century were 
built by Patric and his Christian con- 
verts, or that no round towers were in 
existence previous to his arrival. In 
short, so far as any evidence produced 
by Dr. Petrie is concerned, the whole 
matter, so far as I can see, resolves 
itself into a question of probabilities ; 
and here persons must judge for them- 
selves on which side the scale de- 
scends, 

If the Pagan side be deemed the 
most probable, I should say that my 
valued and talented friend, Miss Beau- 
fort, in her “ Prize Essay on the Ar- 
chitecture and Antiquities of Ireland 
previous to the landing of the Anglo- 
Normans,” had delivered the truth, 
though by no means the whole truth. 
On the analogical supposition, that the 
round towers must be classed with 
buildings and artificial hills, whether 
pyramidal or conical, we must seek for 
the completeness of its mythological 
ideality in what we have been able to 
ascertain respecting the variously pro- 
portioned pyramid and cone. This 
point I have fully discussed in my 
“‘ Origin of Pagan Idolatory.” 

G. S. Fazer. 


Sherburn House, Durham, Feb, 6, 1850. 
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SARTOR RESARTUS; OR, SAMUEL THE SON OF THE STITCHER., 


We had some doubt whether we should 
call our readers’ attention to the diary 
of Evelyn, of which a new edition is in 
the course of publication, or whether 
we should pass another hour with 
Pepys before entering upon the exa- 
mination of his more high-minded and, 
in every way, more estimable contem.- 
porary. Still your grave, high-minded, 
and estimable men are not always the 
pleasantest fellows; and the whim of 
the moment, if nothing better can be 
said for our choice, makes us revert to 
Samuel the Son of the Stitcher. 
Through his diary, in every part of 
it, his passion for fine clothes displays 
itself. This must have struck our 
readers, even in the extracts which we 
gave in our last chapter, though none 
of them were selected for the purpose 
of exhibiting this trait of our hero’s 
character. Fine clothes on any one 
were the object of attentive regard to 
him, but fine clothes on himself were 
attended with a consciousness of a dif- 
ferent kind. In his days, distinctions 
of dress separated classes of society, 
and there was something of the de- 
light with which he contemplated his 
advancing position, mingled with the 
almost schoolboy vanity, which, at any 
time, would have made his new clothes 
a subject of interest to him. We 
have known a Lord Mayor to whom 
the robes and chain of office were of 
more importance than the civic dig- 
nity of which they were the symbols. 
But, in addition to all this, Pepys had 
something that looked very like a shop 
feeling on the subject; of his new 
clothes he will tell you the price per 
yard, and the number of yards. Pepys 
is a man sometimes lavish in his ex- 
penditure; but still he likes to get the 
worth of his money. He gives as 
little to another as he can. His expen- 
diture is on himself—his savings are 
for himself. He made a present to 
his wife's brother. “I did give my 
wife's brother ten shillings, and a coat 
that I had by me—a close-bodied, 
light-coloured cloth coat, with a gold 
edging in each seam, that was the lace 
of my wife’s best pettycoat that she 
had when I married ; he is going into 


Holland to seek his fortune.” “ I had 
it of Leah when a bachelor—I would 
not have given it for a wilderness of 
monkies,’’ is the sentimental language 
of Shylock. What added feeling would 
have been thrown into Shylock’s 
thoughts, had the worthy Israelite’s 
thoughts been associated with faded 
bridal dresses, instead of turquoise 
rings and such valuables. The an- 
cient war-cry of “old clo! old clo!” as 
Maginn calls it, would have sounded 
well from the lips of the Jew whom 
Shakspeare drew ; but in Pepys it was 
more than nature. His brother-in- 
law going to seek his fortune in Hol- 
land in a suit of clothes composed of 
the remains of an old coat and the 
fragmentary lace of a lady's petticoat, 
and Pepys’s heart ready to break at 
parting them! One of the earliest 
entries in Pepys’s diary is January, 1, 
1659 — as we would write, 1660: 
«‘ This morning I rose, put on my suit 
with great skirts, having not lately 
worn any other clothes but them; 
dined at home in the garret, where my 
wife dressed the remains of a turkey, 
and, in doing of it, burned her hand.” 
The second, of ‘January 22, of the 
same year, is— To church in the 
afternoon to Mr. Herring, where a 
lazy poor sermon. This day I began 
to put buckles to my shoes.” Herring 
was a Presbyterian minister, who was 
afterwards ejected. We have Herring 
again mentioned. In an entry of 
August 17, 1662, we find Pepys stating, 
that that day being the last Sunday 
that the Presbyterians are to preach, 
unless they read the new Common 
Prayer and renounce the covenant, he 
went to hear Dr. Bates’s farewell 
sermon. Pepys noted down the text, 
and looked round the church, as was 
his wont, to see the ladies. There is 
scarcely an entry of his sundry oecu- 
pations that does not exhibit how his 
eye was engaged by the ladies and their 
dresses. This day “ I was very well 
pleased with the sight of a fine lady 
that I have often seen walk in Gray’s- 
inn Walks. To Madame Turner’s, and 
dined with her. She had heard Parson 
Herring take his leave, though he, by 
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reading so much as he did of the 
Common Prayer, hath cast himself out 
of the good opinion of both sides.” 
Pepys appears himself to have heard 
him on the evening of the same day. 
“Parson Herring read a psalm and 
chapters before sermon, and one was 
the chapter in the Acts where the 
story of Ananias and Saphira is; and 
after he had done, says he, ‘ This is 
just the case of England at present— 
God, he bids us preach, and man bids 
us not to preach ; and if we do, we are 
to be imprisoned and further punished.’ 
- « «  Thear most of the Presbyters 
took their leave to-day, and that the 
city is much dissatisfied with it. I 
pray God keep peace among us, and 
make the bishops careful of bringing in 
men in their rooms, or all else will fly 
in pieces, for bad ones will not go down 
with the city.” But Herring and the 
ejected ministers must not carry us 
off from Pepys himself, nor on to 
the year 1662. It is a pity that we do 
not know how Pepys was dressed on 
January 23, of the year 1659-60, for 
in the garden at Whitehall, going 
through the Stone Gallery, I fell in a 
ditch, it being very dark.” The next 
day he is at a wedding, or something 
like one: “I took my wife to Mr. 
Pierce's, she in her way being troubled 
with a pair of new pattens, and I vexed 
to go so slow, it being late. We found 
Mrs. Carrick very fine, and one Mr. 
Lucy, who called one and other hus- 
band and wife; and, after dinner, a 
great deal of mad stir. There was 
pulling off Mrs. Bride’s and Mr. 
Bridegroom’s ribbons, and a great 
deal of fooling among them that I and 
my wife did not like. Mr. Lucy and 
several other gentlemen were coming 
in after dinner swearing and singing as 
if they were mad, only he singing very 
handsomely.” January 26—“ Home 
from my office to my lord’s lodgings, 
where my wife had got ready a very 
fine dinner, viz.—a dish of marrow- 
bones, a leg of mutton, a loin of veal ; 
a dish of fowl, three pullets, and a 
dozen of larks, all in adish; a great 
tart, a neat’s tongue, and a dish of an- 
chovies; a dish of prawns, and cheese.” 
It is a period of changes—men’s minds 
agitated, and anxious to know what 
is to come next; whether the Royal 
Family shall be restored—whether 
some new form of a republic shall be 
adventured on. The fate of the peo- 
ple, of the church, and of the throne 
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is undetermined. They gaze on the 
blank face of Monk as if they could 
read anything there. Officers and 
soldiers must live, whoever is king or 
ruler, and Pepys sees them scrambling 
for their pay. All this is told in the 
following entry, but all this is subor- 
dinate to the more important part of 
how Pepys was dressed :— 


“2d. To my office, where I found all the 
officers of the regiments in town waiting to 
receive money, that their soldiers might go 
out of town, and what was in the Exchequer 
they had. Harper, Luellin, and I went to 
the Temple, to Mr. Calthrop’s chamber, and 
from thence had his man by water to Lon- 
don Bridge, to Mr. Calthrop, a grocer, and 
received £60 for my Lord. In our way, we 
talked with our waterman, White, who told 
us how the watermen had lately been abused 
by some that had a desire to get in to be 
watermen to the State, and had lately pre- 
sented an address of nine or ten thousand 
hands to stand by this Parliament, when it 
was only told them that it was a petition 
against hackney-coaches; and that to-day 
they had put out another, to undeceive the 
world and to clear themselves. After I had 
received the money, we went homewards ; 
but over-against Somerset House, hearing 
the noise of guns, we landed and found the 
Strand full of soldiers. So I took my money 
and went to Mrs. Johnson, my Lord’s semp- 
tress, and giving her my money to lay up, 
Doling and I went up stairs to a window, 
and looked out and saw the Foot face the 
Horse and beat them back, and stood bawl- 
ing and calling in the street for a free Parlia- 
ment and money. By and by a drum was 
heard to beat a march coming towards them, 
and they got all ready again and faced them, 
and they proved to be of the same mind with 
them; and so they made a great deal of joy 
to see one another. After all this, I went 
home on foot to lay up my money, and 
change my stockings and shoes. I this day 
left off my great skirt suit, and put on my 
white suit, with silver lace coat, and went 
over to Harper’s, where I met with W. 
Simons, Doling, Luellin, and three mer- 
chants, one of which had occasion to use a 
porter, so they sent for one, and James the 
soldier came, who told us how they had been 
all day and night upon their guard at St. 
James’s, and that through the whole town 
they did resolve to stand to what they had 
begun, and that to-morrow he did believe 
they would go into the city, and be received 
there. After this we went to a sport called, 
selling of a horse for a dish of eggs and her- 
rings, and sat talking there till almost twelve 
at night.” 


We may pardon Pepys, then, in ac- 
companying Charles on his return; 
he tells us of making himself as fine 
as he could “ with the linning stock- 
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ings on, and wide canons that I bought 
the other day at Hague.” This was 
but proper respect for the King ; still, 
there is an exhibition of character in 
its being made a part of his journal. 
July Ist, 1660 :— 


“July 1st. Infinite of business, my heart 
and head full. Met with Purser Washing- 
ton, with whom and a lady, a friend of his, 
I dined at the Bell Tavern in King Street, 
but the rogue had no more manners than to 
invite me and let me pay my club. This 
morning come home my fine camlet cloak, 
with gold buttons, and a silk suit, which cost 
me much money, and I pray God to make 
me able to pay for it. In the afternoon to 
the Abbey, where a good sermon by a stran- 
ger, but no Common Prayer yet.” 


On the 5th, our diarist thus solilo- 
quises:—* This morning my brother 
Tom brought me my jack-a-napes 
coat, with silver buttons. It rained 
this morning, which makes us fear 
that the glory of this day will be lost, 
the King and Parliament being to be 
entertained by the city this day with 
great pomp. Being at Whitehall, I 
saw the King, the Dukes, and all their 
attendants, go forth in the rain to the 
city, and it spoiled many a fine suit of 
clothes. I was forced to walk all this 
morning in Whitehall, not knowing 
how to get out because of the rain.” 
The 10th of the same month is a happy 
day :—* This day I put on my new 
silk suit, the first that ever I wore in 
my life.” He goes to a wedding :— 
«Among all the beauties there, my 
wife was thought the greatest.” A 
Sunday entry records his being at 
church, and “ home to dinner, where 
my wife had on her new petticoat that 
she bought yesterday, which, indeed, 
is a very fine cloth, and a very fine 
lace ; but that being of a light colour, 
and the lace all silver, it makes no 
great show.” August 25th, 1660 :— 
“This night W. Hewer brought me 
home from Mr. Pim’s my velvet coat 
and cap, the first I ever had.” Sep- 
tember 23rd contains an entry well 
worth extracting—the more especially, 
that, with the exception of the sen- 
tence where the King is mentioned, it 
appears only in the last edition of the 
“ Diary :”"— 


* Administration of the Law, by Justices of Peace in Ireland,” &ec., &e. 
Waller, Esq. Dublin: A. Thom. 1850. 
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“ 23d. (Lord’s day.) Come one from my 
father’s with a black cloth coat, made of my 
short cloak, to walk up and downin. To 
the Abbey, where I expected to hear Mr. 
Baxter or Mr. Rowe preach their farewell 
sermon, and in Mr. Symons’s pew I heard 
Mr. Rowe. Before sermon I laughed at the 
reader, who in his prayer desires of God that 
He would imprint his word on the thumbs of 
our right hands, and on the right great toes 
of our right feet. Inthe midst of the ser- 
mon, some plaster fell from the top of the 
Abbey, that made me and all the rest in our 
pew afraid, and I wished myself out. This 
afternoon, the King having news of the 
Princess being come to Margate, he and the 
Duke of York went down thither in barges 
to her. ° To the Hope Tavern, and sent for 
Mr. Chaplin, who with Nicholas Osborne 
and one Daniel come to us, and we drank off 
two or three quarts of wine, which was very 
good; the drawing of our wine causing a 
great quarrel in the house between the two 
drawers which should draw us the best, 
which caused a great deal of noise and fall- 
ing out till the master parted them, and came 
up to us, and did give a long account of the 
liberty that he gives his servants, all alike, 
to draw what wine they will to please his 
customers ; and [we] eat above 200 walnuts. 
Nicholas Osborne did give me a barrel of 
samphire, and showed me the keys of Mar- 
dyke Fort, which he that was commander of 
the fort sent him as a token when the fort 
was demolished, and I will get them of him 
if I can.” 


On the next day he is sworn justice 
of the peace, “ with which honour I 
did find myself mightily pleased, though 
I am wholly ignorant in the duties of 
a justice of the peace.” Not more 
ignorant than many an Irish gentle- 
man, who would do well to buy our 
friend John Waller’s book.* The man 
lived well before this new dignity ; but 
the next day he got something different 
from anything he had ever before 
tasted or fancied. ‘I did send for a 
cup of tee (a China drink), of which I 
never had drank before.” On the 
3rd of February of the next year, “I 
first began to go forth in my coat and 
sword, as the manner among gentle- 
men is;” and on the same day he 
hears a story of Lord Goring, when 
he was sent as ambassador extraordi- 
nary to France, to witness the oath of 
Louis XIV. to the observance of the 
treaties concluded with England by 
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his father, Louis XITI., and his grand- 
father, Henry 1V. Louis was but six 
yeone old when he took this oath, and 

is brother, Philippe, ancestor of Louis 
Philippe, but four. Goring amused 
himself by making ugly faces, which 
set the younger of the children crying. 
The French children were, no doubt, 
afraid that the English savage was 
coming to eat them up. Pepys was 
not so well pleased with the King’s 
dress as with his own. He thought it 
unfashionable; for, on the 11th of 
May, 1662, we find him thus journal- 
ising :——“ To church in the morning ; 
in the afternoon to Whitehall, and 
there walked an hour or two in the 
Park, where I saw the King, in a 
suit laced with gold and silver, which 
it is said was out of fashion.” These 
clothes were the plague of Pepys's 
life. On the 14th, he thus states a 
dispute about them :—‘‘ To my bro- 
ther’s, and finding him in a lie about 
the lining of my new morning-gown, 
saying that it was the same with the 
outside, I was very angry with him, 
and parted so.” 

In 1663, “at Mr. Jervas’s, my old 
barber’s, I did try two or three bor- 
ders and perriwigs, meaning to wear 
one; and yet I have no stomach for 
it, but that the paine of keeping my 
hair clean is so great. He trimmed 
me, and at last I parted ; but my mind 
was almost altered from my first pur- 
pose, from the trouble that 1 foresee 
will be in wearing them also.” On 
the 9th of May is this entry about 
the periwigs, and on the 30th of Oc- 
tober the deed is done :—*“ At my 
perriwig-maker’s, and there showed 
my wife the perriwig made for me, and 
she likes it very well, and so to my 
brother’s, and to buy a pair of boddice 
for her.” 


“To my great sorrow find myself £48 worse 
than I was the last month, which was then 
£760, and now itis but £717. But it hath 
chiefly arisen from my layings-out in clothes 
for myself and wife; viz., for her about £12, 
and for myself £55, or thereabouts; having 
made myself a velvet cloak, two new cloth 
shirts, black, plain both ; a new shag gown, 
trimmed with gold buttons and twist, with a 
new hat, and silk tops for my legs, and many 
other things, being resolved henceforward to 
go like myself. And also two perriwiggs, 
one whereof cost me £3, and the other 40s. 
I have worn neither yet, but will begin next 
week, God willing. 1 having laid out in 
clothes for myself, and wife, and for her closet 
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and other things without, these two months, 
this and the last, besides household expenses 
of victualls, &c., above £110. But [ hope 
I shall with more comfort labour to get more, 
and with better successe than when, for want 
of clothes, I was forced to sneak like a beg- 
gar. The Queene continues light-headed, 
but in hopes to recover. The plague is much 
in Amsterdam, and we fear of it here, which 
God defend. The Turke goes on mighty in 
the Emperor’s dominions, and the Princes 
cannot agree among themselves how to go 
against him. 

“November 1st. (Lord’s day.) This 
morning my brother's man brought me a 
new black baize waiste-coate, faced with silk, 
which I put on, from this day laying by half- 
shirts for this winter. He brought me also 
my new gown of purple shag: also, as a gift 
from my brother, a velvet hat, very fine to 
ride in, and the fashion, which pleases me.” 


29th of November, 1663,—* I put 
on my best black cloth suit, trimmed 
with scarlet ribbon very neat, with my 
cloak lined with velvet and a new 
beaver, which is altogether very noble, 
with my black silk knit canons, which 
I bought a month ago.” 

The following three entries must be 
read in connection. The danger of 
invasion does not seem to displace this 
fine fellow’s dreams about his new 
clothes :— 


“928th. My tailor brings me home my fine, 
new, coloured-cloth suit, my cloak lined with 
plush—as good a suit as ever I wore in my 
life, and mighty neat, to my great content. 

“29th. Up, and it being my Lord Mayor's 
shew, my boy and three maids went out; 
but, it being a very foul, rainy day, from 
morning till night, I was sorry my wife let 
them go out. All the talk is that De Ruyter 
is come over-land home with six or eight of 
his captaines to command here at home, and 
their ships kept abroad in the Straights: 
which sounds as if they had a mind to do 
something with us. 

“30th. (Lord’sday.) Put on my new, 
fine, coloured cloth suit, with my cloak lined 
with plush, which is a dear and noble suit, 
costing me about £17.” 


June Ist, 1665.—We have a change 
of dress, more important in Pepys’s 
eyes than the changes of state which 
were thenimpending. ‘“ After dinner 
I put on my new camelott suit, the 
first that ever I wore in my life; the 
suit cost me above £24.” In our last 
chapter on Pepys we gave some ex- 
tracts from his account of the Plague. 
No other man in England, either in 
Pepys’s day, or in the two centuries 
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that have since passed, would have 
thought of the Plague in connection 
with the fashion of periwigs :— 


“3rd. (Lord’s day.) Up, and put on my 
coloured silk suit very fine, and my new 
periwigg, bought a good while since, but 
durst not wear, because the plague was in 
Westminster when I bought it; and it isa 
wonder what will be the fashion after the 
plague is done, as to periwiggs, for nobody 
will dare to buy any haire, for fear of the in- 
fection, that it had been cut off the heads of 
people dead of the plague. I took my Lady 
Pen home, and her daughter Pegg; and, 
after dinner, I made my wife show them her 
pictures, which did mad Pegg Pen, who 
learns of the same man. My Lord 
Brouncker, Sir J. Minnes, and I, up to the 
Vestry at the desire of the Justices of the 
Peace, in order to the doing something for 
the keeping of the plague from growing; 
but, Lord ! to consider the madness of peo- 
ple of the town, who will, because they are 
forbid, come in crowds along with the dead 
corpses to see them buried; but we agreed 
on some orders for the prevention thereof. 
Among other stories, one was very passion- 
ate, methought, of a complaint brought 
against a man in the town, for taking a child 
from London from an infected house. Al- 
derman Hooker told us it was the child of a 
very able citizen in Gracious Street, a sad- 
dler, who had buried all the rest of his chil- 
dren of the plague, and himself and wife now 
being shut up in despair of escaping, did de- 
sire only to save the life of this little child ; 
and so prevailed to have it received stark- 
naked into the arms of a friend, who brought 
it, having put it into new fresh clothes, to 
Greenwich ; where, upon hearing the story, 
we did agree it should be permitted to be 
received and kept in the town. By water 
to Woolwich, in great apprehensions of an 
ague. Here was my Lord Brouncker’s lady 
of pleasure, who, I perceive, goes everywhere 
with him; and he, I find, is obliged to carry 
her, and make all the courtship to her that 
can be.” 


Ist November, 1666.—* My tailor’s 
man brings my vest home and coat to 
wear with it, and silver-hilted sword ; 
so Lrose and dressed myself, and I 
like myself mightily in it, and so do 
my wife,” 

Our readers have seen Mrs. Pepys, 
in her husband's humble days, roasting 
a turkey in the garret, where they 
nestled during the period of his early 
clerkship. Mrs. Pepys is, to her 
batend, a subject of mixed admi- 
ration and fear. The lady was, no 
doubt, a good wife, as wives went, but 
Pepys had habits, when at church, 


which he regularly attended, of flirt- 
ing, as far as he was permitted, with 
such pretty women as he had met 
there. Pepys, too, was a constant 
goer to the theatre, and a seer of all 
manner of sights; and among the ob- 
jects which he saw with most com- 
placency were the pretty women who 
passed from the stage to the harems 
of Charles and his courtiers. And 
this did not quite please Mrs. Pepys. 
Proofs of actual infidelity do not ap- 
pear in the journals, and it is possible 
that Mrs. Pepys had no very serious 
causes of complaint; still there are 
grounds for suspicion that Lord 
Braybrooke, who has found it necessary 
to omit some passages of the diary, 
may have suppressed the record of in- 
cidents that tried the Jady’s temper. 
However this be, they rubbed through 
life with tolerable happiness, and their 
early distresses were the object of 
cheerful recollections at an after 
period. The entry of the 25th of 
February, 1666-7 stands thus :—“ Lay 
long in bed, talking with pleasure with 
my poor wife, how she used to make 
coal fires and wash my foul clothes 
with her own hands for me (poor 
wretch), in our little room at my Lord 
Sandwich’s, for which I ought for 
ever to love and admire her, and do; 
and persuade myself she would do the 
same thing again if God should re- 
duce us to it. At my goldsmith’s did 
observe the King’s new medal, where 
in little there is Mrs. Stewart's face 
as well done as ever I saw anything 
in my whole life, I think ; and a pretty 
thing it is that he should choose her 
face to represent Britannia by.” Pepys 
records his wife wearing black patches 
with evident satisfaction. The entry 
of the 30th of August, 1660, after 
recording some matters of public inte- 
rest, adds:—* This is the first day 
that ever I saw my wife wear black 
patches since we were married.” On 
the fourth of November he hears the 
organ in Westminister Abbey, “ the 
first time that ever | heard the organs 
in a cathedral. My wife seemed very 
pretty to-day, it being the first time 
I had given her leave to wear a black 
patch.” In the entry of 22nd of No- 
vember we have his wife again; and 
could she have read Pepys’s secret 
cypher, she must have been satisfied 
with the mention which is made of her 
on this occasion. 
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~ “4th. (Lord’s day.) In the morn to our 
own church, where Mr. Mills did begin to 
nibble at the Common Prayer, by saying 
‘Glory be to the Father,’ &c., after he had 
read the two psalms: but the people had 
been so little used to it, that they could not 
tell what to answer. This declaration of the 
King’s do give the Presbyterians some satis- 
faction, and a pretence to read the Common 
Prayer, which they would not do before be- 
cause of their former preaching against it. 
After dinner to Westminster. In our way 
we called at the Bell, to see the seven Flan- 
ders mares that my Lord has bought lately. 
Then Iwent to my Lord’s, and, having spoke 
with him, I went to the Abbey, where the 
first time that ever I heard the organs in a 
cathedral, My wife seemed very pretty to- 
day, it being the first time I had given her 
leave to weare a black patch.” 





The entry of February 27th, 1661- 
62.—“ Talking long in bed with my 
wife about our frugal life for the time 
to come, proposing to her what I could 
and would do if I were worth £2000 ; 
that is, bea knight and keep my coach, 
which pleased her.” There is a cer- 
tain Mary Ashwell who figures in 
Pepys’s diary for a year or two. On 
“the 17th of March, 1663, I heard 
Ashwell first play upon the harpsichon, 
and I find she do play pretty well. 
Thence home by coach, buying at the 
Temple the printed virginal book for 
her.” 18th.—“ This day my tryangle, 
which was put in tune yesterday, did 
please me very well, Ashwell playing 
upon it pretty well.” The 19th of 
April is Easter Sunday,“ up, and 
this day puton my close-kneed coloured 
suit, which, with new stockings of the 
colour, with belt and new gilt-handled 
sword, is very handsome. To church, 
where the young Scotchman preaching, 
I slept awhile. After supper fell into 
discourse on dancing, and I find that 
Ashwell hath a very fine carriage, 
which makes my wife almost ashamed 
of herself to see herself be outdone ; 
but tomorrow she begins to learn to 
dance for a month or two. On the 
next Sunday we have Pepys and Mary 
Ashwell walking in the fields gather- 
ing cowslips (his wife is of the party), 
and supping on cold lamb. ‘So 
home, being sleepy, without prayers 
to bed, for which God forgive me!” 
In a month or two after he finds his 
wife has unexpectedly left home; he 
pursues her. “I took coach and after 
her to her inn, where I am troubled to 
see her forced to sit in the back of 
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the coach, though pleased to see her 
company, none but women, and so 
kissing her often, and Ashwell once, 
I bid them adieu.” 

On the 25th of July, 1665, he was one 
of a party accompanying the king and 
the duke to Greenwich. ‘ Great va- 
riety of talk, and was often led to speak 
to the king and duke. By and by, 
they to dinner, and sate down to the 
king, carving myself, which though I 
could not in modesty expect, yet, God 
forgive my pride! I was sorry J was 
there, that Sir William Batten should 
say he could sit down where I could 
not. The king having dined, he 
came down, and I went in the barge 
with him, I sitting at the door, home 
to Woolwich, and there I just ran and 
kissed my wife, and saw some of her 
painting, which is very curious, and 
away again to the king, and back again 
with him in the barge, hearing him 
and the duke talk, and seeing and ob- 
serving their manner of discourse. 
And, God forgive me! though I ad- 
mire them with all the duty possible, 
yet the more a man considers and ob- 
serves them, the less he finds a differ- 
ence between them and other men; 
though, blessed be God ! they are both 
princes of great nobleness and spirits. 

* * Sad news of the death 
of so many in the parish of the plague 
—forty last night. The bell always 
going. To the Exchange, where I 
went up, and sate late, talking with 
my beauty, Mrs. Batelier, a great 
while, who is one of the finest women 
I ever saw in my life.” On the 29th 
he visits her again: —‘‘ Went forth to 
the Old Exchange to pay my fair Bate- 
lier for some linen, and took leave, 
they packing up shop for a while.” 
On the 14th of January next year we 
have a Sunday entry :— Lay in bed 
till raised by my new taylor, Mr. 
Penny, who comes and brings me my 
new velvet cloak, very handsome, but 
plain. At noon met the second of the 
new sygnets, Mr. Shepley; sent for a 
new-year’s gift. This afternoon, after 
supper, comes my dear fair beauty of 
the Exchange, Mrs. Batelier, to see 
my wife, I saluted her with as much 
pleasure as I had done any a great 
while. We sate and talked together 
an hour with infinite pleasure to me, 
and the fair creature went away and 
proved one of the modestest women 
and pretty that ever I saw in my life, 
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and my wife judges her so too.” 
Pepys’s wife minded the main chance ; 
and however his eye inight have wan- 
dered, there seems to have been in the 
depths, if we can so call them, of his 
shallow nature, something of affection 
for her after all. He is proud of her 
beauty—he is plainly rather afraid of 
her tongue—and she has some valu- 
able qualities, which he appreciates, 
or rather prices at their worth in mo- 
ney. Pepys knows his wife, in short, 
to be a valuable, a most valuable wo- 
man. Jan. 26, 1665-6.—Pleased 
mightily with what my poor wife had 
been doing these eight or ten days 
with her own hands, like a drudge, in 
fitting up the new hangings of our bed- 
chamber of blue, and putting the old 
red ones into my dressing-room.” 
“14th Feb. (St. Valentine's Day.)— 
This morning called up by Mr. Hill, 
who my wife thought had come to be 
her Valentine—she, it seems, having 
drawn him, but it proved not. How- 
ever, calling him up to our bed-side, 
iy wife challenged him.” The next 
day we have Mrs. Pepys sitting for 
her picture to Hales. While he was 
engaged in painting Mrs. Knippe, the 
actress, Pepys’s maid Mercer and Pepys 
were engaged in singing —“ and by and 
bye in comes Mrs. Pierce,”—a lady 
whose beauty had disputed supremacy 
with Mrs. Batelier’s—* with my name 
in her bosom for her Valentine, which 
will cost me money.”* 

On the 23rd of February, we have 
Mrs. Knippe again :—* I spent all the 
night talking with this baggage, and 
teaching her my song of ‘ Beauty 
Retire,’ which she sings and makes go 
most rarely, and a very fine song it 
seems to be.” A few days after he 
tells us he went to bed at eight o’clock. 
“An hour after was waked by my 
wife's quarelling with Mercer, at which 
I was angry, and my wife and I fell 
out; but with much ado to sleep 
again, I beginning to practice more 
temper, and to give her her way.” 
Hales’s picture of Mrs. Pepys is at last 
completed: it satisfies Pepys. He 


cheerfully pays the price, £14, for it, 
and £1 5s. for the frame, and sits to 
the same artist for hisown. “ This 
day (March 17, 1666) I began to sit, 
and he will make me, I think, a very 
fine picture. He promises it shall be 
as good as my wife's, and I sit to have 
it full of shadows, and do almost keep 
my neck looking over my shoulder to 
make the position for him to work 
by.” The picture by Hales of Mrs. 
Pepys has been engraved for Lord 
3raybrooke’s book. We wish that of 
Pepys had also been preserved. In 
Lord Braybrooke’s book is an en- 
graving from a portrait by Kneller, 
and in Mr. Smith’s “ Life, Journals, 
and Correspondence of Pepys,” is 
one from a portrait by Walker. In 
both we fancy we can see the effort 
which he describes to make his face 
‘¢ full of shadows.” We do not know 
whether Hales’s portrait has been en- 
graved. Pepys becomes quite a patron 
of Hales’s, and we now find the artist 
busy with a picture of Mrs. Pierce. 
Pepys tells us of a visit to see this 
picture in progress; “ thence home to 
dinner, and had a great fray with my 
wife about Brown's coming to teach 
her to paint, and sitting with me at 
table, which I will-not yield. I do 
thoroughly believe she meansno hurt in 
it, but very angry we were, and I re- 
solved all into my having my will done, 
be the reason what it will.” Poor 
Pepys—and did the man think he was 
to have his will obeyed in all things ? 
The next day, to be sure, all seems to 
have gone right, for he, and his wife, 
and his maid Mercer, are singing by 
moonlight in the garden—his neigh- 
bours opening their casements to en- 
joy the music. Mrs. Pepys does not 
quite approve of these musical parties, 
and we have an entry, which states— 
‘I find my wife plainly dissatisfied with 
me that I can spend so much time 
with Mercer, teaching her to sing, and 
could never take the same pains with 
her, which I acknowledge; but it is be- 
cause the girl do take to music mighty 
readily and she do not, and music is 





* “ Question.—In chusing Valentines, is not the party chusing to make a present to the 


party chosen ? 


“ Answer.—We think it more proper to say drawing of Valentines, since the more cus- 
tomary way is for each to take his or her lot, and chance cannot be termed choice. It was 
formerly customary mutually to present, but now it is customary only for the gentleman.”— 
Dunton’s British Apollo—Hone's Every-Day Book, 
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the thing of the world 1 do love most, 
and all the pleasure almost that I can 
now take; so to bed; in some little 
discontent, but no words from me.” 
So we see the maid Mercer is not alto- 
gether a favorite, nor Pepys’s wife 
quite pleased at their musical lessons. 
A few days after the moonlight con- 
cert we find him visiting Mrs. Pierce, 
and meeting Mrs. Knippe. ‘« Hence with 
them to Cornhill to cull and choose a 
chimney-piece for Pierce's closet. My 
wife mightily vexed at my being abroad 
with these women; and when they 
were gone called them I know not 
what, which vexed me having been 
so innocent with them."’ Poor Mrs. 
Pepys !—Mrs. Caudle herself was 
scarcely a greater sufferer. Her griev- 
ances, however, are only to be told in 
her husband’s words. ‘I find my 
wife troubled at my checking her, last 
night, in the coach, in her long stories 
out of Grand Cyrus, which she would 
tell, though nothing to the purpuse, 
or in any good manner. This she 
took unkindly, and I think was to 
blame, indeed ; but she do find with 
reason that in the company of Pierce, 
Knippe, or other women that I love, I 
do not value her, or mind her as L 
ought. However, very good friends 
by and bye.” Pepys finds means of 
appeasing his wife’s wrath, which are 
said to have strong effect on the female 
mind. We have an entry which tells 
us “ Up tomy wife, not owning my 
being ata play, and there she shews 
me her ring of a Turkey-stone set 
with little sparks of diamonds, which 
I am to give her as my Valentine, and 
Iam not much troubled at it. It will 
cost me near £5. She costing me but 
little compared with other wives, and 
have not many occasions to spend 
money on her.” The Turkey-stone is 
again mentioned a few days after. 
“This evening my wife shewed me 
her jewels, increased by the ring she 
hath lately made as my Valentine’s 
gift this year a Turkey-stone set with 
diamonds. She hath above £150 
worth of jewels of one kind or other, 
and I am glad of it, for it is fit the 
wretch should have something to con- 
tent herself with.” 

The 2nd of December, 1668, is an 
important day—* Abroad with my 
wife; the first time that ever I rode 
in my own coach, which do make my 
heart rejoice and praise God, and pray 
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him to bless it to me, and continue it.” 
The coach is a thing on which he 
prides himself, and is commemorated in 
several entries. He tells us, on getting 
it, that he is “ put into the greatest 
condition of outward state that ever [ 
was in, or hope ever to be, or desired.” 
He goes to the play, and returns in his 
coach, and then confides his exultation 
to the cypher, which preserved his 
secret for a century and a-half; if, 
indeed, his exultation was a secret. 
* And so home, it being mighty plea- 
sure to go alone with my poor wife 
in a coach of our own to a play; and 
makes us appear mighty great, I think, 
in the world; at least, greater than I 
ever could, or my friends for me, have 
once expected; or I think that_ ever 
any of my family ever yet lived in my 
memory, but my cousin Pepys, in 
Salisbury-court.” Still was it the part 
of a good subject, and a friend of the 
reigning dynasty, to go about in an 
actual coach of his own, like a happy 
and prosperous man, with whom the 
world was well pleased, at a time 
when all looked gloomy, and boded 
disaster to the king and the duke? 
This fear crossed Pepys’s mind; and 
what were his mingled emotions when 
driving in the park. “ Sir W. Coven- 
try did first see me and my wife in a 
coach of our own, and so did the Duke 
of York, who did eye my wife mightily. 
I began to doubt that my being so 
much seen in my own coach at this 
time may be observed to my preju- 
dice; but I must venture it now.” 
We have him at the coach-maker's, 
impatient of delay. From three in 
the afternoon “I stood by till eight, 
and saw the painter varnish it, which 
is pretty to see how every doing it 
over do make it more and more yel- 
low. Here I did make the workmen 
drink, and saw my coach cleaned and 
oiled. At night, home, and there find 
my wife hath been making herself 
clean for to-morrow.” To-morrow 
comes. We have not room for Pepys’s 
details of his summer suit, and his 
wife’s flowered tabby gown ; but both 
were as fine as fine could be. “ We 
went through the town with our new 
liveries of serge, and the horses’ manes 
and tails tied with red ribbons, and 
the standards gilt with varnish, and all 
clean; and green reins that people 
did look mightily on: and the truth 
is, 1 did not see any coach more 
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pretty, though more gay than ours, 
all the day.” There were causes of 
discontent, however. Pepys had in- 
tended a pretty sempstress to be of the 
party. She did not come, and so 
Pepys was out of humour ; and what 
surprises us more, Pepys's wife was 
displeased “that I should sit on the 
same seat with her, which she likes 
not, being so fine. The day was dusty 
and windy, too, with fits of rain; and 
there were as many hackney-coaches 
as spoiled the night of the gentle- 
men’s” ‘ This,” says Lord Bray- 
brooke, “is a little too much, consider- 
ing that the journalist so recently set 
up his own carriage.” 

The record of the 12th of January, 
1668-9, will amuse our readers :— 


“ This evening I observed my wife mighty 
dull, and I myself was not mighty fond, be- 
cause of some hard words she did give me at 
noon, out of a jealousy at my being abroad 
this morning, which, God knows, it was upon 
the business of the Office unexpectedly ; but 
I to bed, not thinking but she would come 
after me. But waking by and by, out of a 
slumber, which I usually fall into presently 
after my coming into the bed, I found she 
did not prepare to come to bed, but got fresh 
candles, and more wood for her fire, it being 
mighty cold, toc. At this being troubled, I 
after a while prayed her to come to bed ; so, 
after an hour or two, she silent, and I now 
and then praying her to come to bed, she 
fell out into a fury, that I was a rogue, and 
false to her. I did, as I might truly, deny it, 
and was mightily troubled, but all would not 
serve. At last, about one o’clock, she come to 
my side of the bed, and drew my curtaine open, 
and with the tongs red hot at the ends, made 
as if she did design to pinch me with them, 
at which, in dismay, I rose up, and with a 
few words she laid them down; and did by 
little and little, very sillily, let all the dis- 
course fall; and about two, but with much 
seeming difficulty, come to bed, and there 
lay well all night, and long in bed talking 
together, with much pleasure, it being, I 
know, nothing but her doubt of my going out 
yesterday, without telling her of my going, 
which did vex her, poor wretch! last night, 
and I cannot blame her jealously, though it 
do vex me to the heart.” 


We have some three or four more 
jealous fits, all about this same Jane, 
who is at last dismissed from Pepys’s 
service. There does not, in this in- 
stance, seem much cause for Mrs. 
Pepys’s anxiety, as Jane was certainly 
very seriously in love with one of 
Pepys’s servants. And whenever 
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Pepys mentions her in this strange 
diary of his, it is always in language 
of kindliness, but in Janguage that 
excludes all ground for jealousy. The 
way in which Mrs. Knippe, the actress, 
is very frequently mentioned, might 
easily give Mrs. Pepys less blameable 
cause of fear. And his wife's anger 
with this lady sometimes provoked 
Pepys into strange expressions of 
anger, not in words alone. ‘“ (6th of 
August, 1666). In comes Mrs. Knippe ; 
I very pleasant to her, but perceive 
my wife hath no great pleasure in her 
being here. However, we talked, and 
sang, and were very pleasant. By- 
and-by came Mr. Pierce and his wife. 
Knippe and I sang ; and then [offered 
to carry them home, and to take my 
wife with me, but she would not go; 
so with them, leaving my wife in a 
very ill humour. I took them to din- 
ner to old Fish-street, to the very 
house and woman where I kept my 
wedding dinner, where I never was 
since ; and there I did give them a 
jole of salmon, and what else was to 
be had. And here we talked of the 
ill-humour of my wife, which I did 
excuse as much as I could.” We con- 
fess that we quite sympathise with 
Mrs. Pepys, and think that Mr. Pepys 
was much too fond of very doubtful 
company. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Pepys had scarcely a right to disturb 
her husband's nerves by selecting ser- 
vant maids for their ugliness. After 
nearly two hundred years since this 
cause of offence arose, we must, as 
honest censors, say, we execrate her for 
it. Think of Pepys and what he suf- 
fered, aye! and what he enjoyed on the 
30th of June, 1666—* Late to bed; 
and while I was undressing myself, our 
new ugly maid, Lucy, had like to have 
broke her neck in the dark, going 
down our upper stairs; but which I 
was glad of, the poor girl did only 
bruise her head; but at first did lie on 
the ground, groaning and drawing her 
breath like one a-dying.” 

We have through the whole period 
of the Plague repeated notices of it, 
They are not important in any other 
way than as they strangely mingle 
with entries of things most remote 
and discrepant, the necessary conse. 
quence of a diary kept like Pepys’s, 
The comets of 1664 and 1665 are 
mentioned by him, and it is plain that 
from the time of their appearance 
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fears, such as would be now unintelli- 
gible, affected the minds of people of 
all ranks. There they were, ‘ with 
fear of change, perplexing monarchs.”* 
December 17, 1664—Mighty talk 
there is, of this comet that is seen at 
nights ; and the King and Queen did 
sit up last night to see it, and did it 
seems ; and to-night I thought to have 
done so too, but it is cloudy, and so 
no stars appear.” On 6th April, 
1665, we have Pepys’s mention of the 
second comet:—‘ Great talk of a 
new comet, which, it is certain, do ap- 
pear as bright as the late one at the 
best.” Never was there a period in 
which men’s minds looked to the 
heavens more universally to see what 
the earth itself ought to have shown 
them. Astrology, with its mockery of 
the language of science, predicted the 
future fates of every person born in 
decent life; Dryden the poet calcu- 
Jated the nativity of his son; pal- 
mistry told every milkmaid her for- 
tune; and the more mysterious parts 
of the Scripture were studied for the 
purpose of learning the dates of the 
future, as in analmanac. It is not 
wonderful that these comets were 
looked to with fear and apprehension. 
The comet, like a sword that hung over 
Jerusalem, did not create greater 
alarm. De Foe tells us—we abridge 
his? language—“ A blazing comet 
appeared for several months be- 
fore the plague, as there did the year 
after another, a little before the great 
fire. It was remarked by many that 
these two comets passed directly over 
the city, importing something peculiar 
to the city alone: that the comet be- 
fore the pestilence was of a faint, dull, 
languid colour, and its motion very 
heavy, solemn, and slow ; but that the 
comet before the fire was bright and 
sparkling, or, as others said, flaming, 
and its motion swift and furious—that 
one foretold a heavy judgment, slow, 
but severe, terrible, and frightful, as 
was the plague—but the other a stroke 
sudden, swift and fiery. They not 
only saw it pass swiftly and fiercely, 
but they thought that they even heard 
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it; that it made a rushing, mighty 
noise, fierce and terrible, though at a 
distance, and but just perceivable.” 
We know no description of the Great 
Fire equal to Pepys’s, who saw it from 
the first, and who, from his official 
position, was engaged actively in the 
measures for extinguishing it. We 
wish we had room for his entry of 
September 2, 1666. It was Sunday, 
and at three o’clock in the morning 
Pepys was roused by the cry of fire. 
It seemed to be at such a distance that 
he went again to bed, and tosleep ; at 
seven o’clock he was told of the fire 
being still raging, and three hundred 
houses burned. He went to the 
Tower, and from one of the heights 
there saw the flames destroying every 
thing near the river, and the people 
engaged not in endeavouring to sub- 
due the fire, but to save their goods. 
Pepys was sent for to the King, and 
pressed on Charles the necessity of 
pulling down houses, in order to stop 
the fire. The King sent him to the 
Lord Mayor—the Lord Mayor he at 
last met, “like a man spent, with a 
handkercher about his neck. To 
the King’s message he cried, like a 
fainting woman-—‘ Lord! what can I 
do, I’'in spent ; people will not obey 
me. Ihave been pulling down houses, 
but the fire overtakes us faster than 
we can do it.’” The houses were 
chiefly of wood, and in the city were 
thickly crowded together ; and in 
Thames-street, where the fire now 
was, there were quantities of pitch 
and tar; there were wine, and spirit, 
and oil-warehouses ; in short, it was 
impossible to imagine anything more 
likely to catch and communicate the 
flame. It was Sunday, and people 
crowded to churches, not to join in 
the service of the day, but to find a 
place of deposit for their goods. The 
wind was high, and increased rapidly 
the conflagration. Pepys, who had 
been moving about all day, now got 
down to the river. 


‘So near the fire as we could for somke; 
and all over the Thames, with one’s faces in 








* The evil opinion which the astrologers entertained of comets, they summed up in the 


following barbarous lines :— 


** Octo Cometa mala hac fulgendo per wthera signat ; 
Ventus, Sterilitas, Aqua, Pestis predominantur, 
Rixa, Tremor; moritur Dux; fit mutatio regni.” 


Scott's Daypen, Vol. 9, 161. 
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the wind, you were almost burned with a 
shower of fire-drops. This is very true: so 
as houses were burned by these drops and 
flakes of fire, three or four, nay, five or six 
houses, one from another. When we could 
endure no more upon the water, we to a little 
ale-house on the Bankside, over against the 
Three Cranes, and there staid till it was dark 
almost, and saw the fire grow; and, as it 
grew darker, appeared more and more; and 
in corners and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, so far as we could see 
up the hill of the city, in a most horrid, ma- 
licious, bloody flame, not like the fine flame 
of an ordinary fire. Barbary and her hus- 
band away before us. We staid till, it being 
darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire 
arch of fire from this to the other side the 
bridge, and in a bow up the hill for an arch 
of above a mile long: it made we weep to 
see it. The churches, houses, and all on fire, 
and flaming at once; and a horrid noise the 
flames made, and the cracking of houses at 
their ruine. So home witha sad heart, and 
there find every body discoursing and la- 
menting the fire; and poor Tom Hater come 
with some few of his goods saved out of his 
house, which was burned upon Fish Street 
Hill. I invited him to lie at my house, and 
did receive his goods; but was deceived in 
his lying there, the news coming every mo- 
ment of the growth of the fire; so as we 
were forced to begin to pack up our own 
goods, and prepare for their removal; and 
did by moonshine, it being brave, dry, and 
moonshine and warm weather, carry much 
of my goods into the garden; and Mr. Hater 
and I did remove my money and iron chests 
into my cellar, as thinking that the safest 
place. And got my bags of gold into my 
office, ready to carry away, and my chief 
papers of accounts also there, and my tallies 
into a box by themselves. So great was our 
fear, as Sir W. Batten hath carts come out 
of the country to fetch away his goods this 
night. We did put Mr. Hater, poor man! 
to bed alittle; but he got but very little 
rest, so much noise being in my house, tak- 
ing down of goods.” 


On the 4th we find this entry—“ Sir 
W. Batten, not knowing how to re- 
move his wine, did dig a pit in the 
garden, and laid it in there; and I 
took the opportunity of laying all the 
papers of my office, that [ could not 
otherwise dispose of. And in the 
evening Sir W. Pen and I did dig 
another, and put our wine in it; and 
I my Parmazan cheese, as well as my 
wine and other things. Now and 
then walking into the garden, saw how 


horribly the sky looks—all on a fire 
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in the night—was enough to put us 
out of our wits; and indeed it was 
extremely dreadful, for it looks just 
as if it was at us, and the whole hea- 
ven on fire.” 

We will not trouble our readers 
with Pepys’s conjectures as to the ori- 
gin of the fire. Through the whole 
calamity nothing could be better than 
the conduct of the King and the Duke. 
It was in danger and difficulty that the 
true genius of Charles every now and 
then manifested itself— 

‘*Not with an idle care did he behold: 
Subjects may grieve, but monarchs must redress ; 


He cheers the fearful and commends the bold, 
And makes despairers hope for good success.” 


But our readers who would know 
how Dryden has pictured the terrific 
scenes of the Fire of London, must 
themselves read his Annus Mirabilis, 
as we have not room for extracts. 

Pepys’s correspondence deserves to 
be read with more attention than has 
been given to it. It is, in general, 
unreserved: but the tone is more 
sober and dignified—as was to be ex- 
pected—-than in the memorandums 
of the Diary, intended for no eyes but 
his own. He was an inquiring man, 
with something of credulity about 
him which made him rather a lover 
of ghost stories, and a listener to all 
that could be said of the second-sight, 
and such things. There is a corres- 
pondence between him and Lord Reay 
of Durness, in Scotland, in which are 
some very curious stories, well authen- 
ticated, but, when examined, shewing 
on how slight a basis of fact this su- 
perstition rests—or rather, how any 
facts whatever are susceptible of a fan- 
ciful interpretation. Lord Reay sends 
Pepys two letters (written one to him- 
self and one to Boyle) by Lord Tarbut.* 
In the first he mentions the belief 
of a footman of Lord Reay’s great- 
grandfather, that his master would die 
a violent death. He saw, he said, a 
dagger in the Lord Reay’s breast. 
Some time after the Lord Reay of his 
vision gave the doublet in which the 
visionary saw him dressed, when he be- 
held the dagger, to oneof his servants, 
who gave it to the footman, and the 
footman was himself stabbed wearing 
the doublet. This does not prove 
much, Lord Reay vouches, however, 


* Sir George Mackenzie, created Viscount Tarbut in 1685. 
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for the truth of the facts to Pepys, and 
tells him a parallel story. A seer saw 
a gallows on acoat : this indicated that 
the wearer of the coat would be 
hanged, and so he was; but adifferent 
man wore the coat at the time of the 
vision, and at the period of the execu- 
tion. The prophet thought the vision 
related to one man, and the event with 
which he connectsit relates to another ; 
the interpretation by which the believers 
in second sight reconcile the facts with 
their theory, make the prophecy relate 
notto aman but a coat. The predic- 
tions which convince Lord Reay of the 
truth of the second sight, in addition to 
those we have stated, are these: a boy 
says that he sees one of Lord Reay’s 
retainers breaking another's head, 
*‘ which certainly happened since ;” a 
servant maid saw her mistress’s bro- 
ther hanged for theft—she was dis- 
missed from the service—she persisted, 
notwithstanding ; he was afterwards 
taken up for theft, and sentenced to 
death, but through some interest es- 
caped ; the maid said, “ he is not dead 
yet, but shall certainly be hanged,” — 
he finally was. The greatest profi- 
cient in the second sight whom Reay 
knew was a blind woman. A seer 
offered to communicate to Reay his 
power of seeing visions ; but as he had 
no power of freeing him from the in- 
convenient gift, had it been once at- 
tained, Reay prudently declined satis- 
fying his curiosity at such arisk. In 
Lord Tarbut’s letter to Boyle he men- 
tions a curious incident told him by 
Sir Normande M‘Leod. There wasa 
gentleman in the Isle of Harris, who 
was alwaysseen by the visionists withan 
arrowinhis thigh; this was regardedas 
a certain sign that he would be shot 
with an arrow inthethigh. He, how- 
ever, died without any such accident. 
Sir Normande was at his funeral, at 
St. Clement’s Church, Isle of Harris. 
At the same time another gentleman 
was brought to be buried in the same 
church ; aqueston of precedence arose 
between the funeral parties; “ from 
words they came to blows ; one of the 
number, who was armed with a bow 
and arrow, let one fly among them. 
Now, every family in that isle have 
their burying-place in the church, in 
stone-chests, and the bodies are carried 
in open biers to the place of burial. 
Sir Normande having appeased the tu- 
inult, one of the arrows was found 
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shot in the dead man’s thigh.” In- 
stances of sudden death give apparent 
confirmation to the kind of predictions 
which the seers of sights derive from 
their dreamy habit. A party is de- 
pressed by being told that a seer has 
beheld a man dying—that it is in the 
very room where they are sitting ; that 
from certain circumstances of the vi- 
sion, he sees the event is very near. 
While doubtand fear cast their shadows 
over the spirits of the party, a bleed- 
ing stranger is brought in, and dies; 
and the prophetic character is for ever 
established in the case of the visionary, 
who may now deal death and disaster at 
will, sure that in no event will he be 
regarded as other than inspired with a 
knowledge of the future. 

Among stories of second sight, or 
double-sight, as it was then called, is 
one in a letter to Pepys from Henry 
second Earl of Clarendon, with which 
we conclude this chapter :— 


* London, May 27th, 1701. 

“S*—I cannot give you a greater instance 
of my willingnesse to gratify your curiosity in 
anything within my knowledge, than the 
sending you this foolish letter. The story I 
told you the other day relating to what they 
call in Scotland the Second Sight, is of soe 
old a date, and soe many of the circumstances 
out of my memory, that I must begin, as old 
women doe their tales to children, ‘ Once 
upon a time.’ 

“The matter was thus:—One day, I 
know by some remarkable circumstances it 
was towards the middle of February, 1661-2, 
the Earl of Newborough came to dine with 
my father at Worcester House, and another 
Scotch gentleman with him whose name I 
cannot call to mind. After dinner, as we 
were standing and talking together in the 
room, says my Lord Newborough to the other 
Scotch gentleman, who was looking very 
steadfastly upon my wife, ‘ What is the mat- 
ter, that thou hast had thine eyes fixed 
upon my Lady Cornbury ever since she came 
into the room? Is she not a fine woman ? 
Why doest thou not speak ?’—‘ She’s a hand- 
some Lady, indeed,’ said the gentleman, ‘ but 
I see her in blood.’ Whereupon my Lord 
Newborough laughed at him; and all the 
company going out of the room, we parted : 
and I believe none of us thought more of the 
matter; I am sure I did not. My wife was 
at that time perfectly well in health, and 
looked as well as ever she did in her life. In 
the beginning of the next month she fell ill 
of the small-pox: she was always very ap- 
prehensive of that disease, and used to say, 
if she ever had it, she would dye of it. Upon 
the ninth day after the small-pox appeared, 
in the morning, she bled at the nose, which 
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In- quickly stopt; but in the afternoon the blood —_ after out of towne, prevented my being so 
rent burst out again with great violence at her inquisitive as I should have been after the 
lons nose and mouth, and about eleven of the person of this Scotch gentleman, and into other 
rom clock that night she dyed, almost weltering things. You will not wonder that, after soe 
de- in her blood. long a distance of time, I cannot give a more 
has “ This is the best account I can now give __ particular account of a thing which seems soe 
the of this matter, which tho’ I regarded not at very extraordinary. But I have kept you too 
that the time the words were spoken, yet upon re- long upon soe imperfect a subject, and will 
oh. flection afterwards, I could not but think it conclude by assuring you that I am, with 
odd, if not wonderfull, that a man only look- _— great esteem, 
—_ ing upon a woman, whom he had never seen “ Sir, your most affectionate and humble 
OWS before, should give such a prognostick. The servant, 
-ed- great grief I was then in, and going quickly CLARENDON.” 
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: be 
ha THE IRISH HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 
Bright was your blue eye, Kathleen, 

_ Smooth was your sunny brow, 

» 18 On that fair morn, my Kathleen, 

wey When you breath’d your bridal vow. 


ich Joy wove his choicest treasures round us, 
Peace came with all her smiling train ; 
Mirth in his magic circle bound us, 


oa Whence fled the phantoms Grief and Pain. 
_” Few years have pass’d, my Kathleen, 

L. Since you breath’d your bridal vow, 

ow Hope smiling o’er us, Kathleen,— 

ie O God, to see you now! - 

neces To see your blue eye waning, waning, 

old To see your brow so seam’d with pain, 

Ince To see gaunt Hunger’s red tooth draining. 


The life-blood from each throbbing vein ! 


Fair was our first-born, Kathleen, 
As it hung upon your breast : 
Oh! weep not, weep not, Kathleen, 
Why mourn its speedy rest ? 
And tell me not its smiles would lighten 
The pangs that revel through this heart, 
Say how could smiles its young cheeck brighten, 
While Famine struck with venom’d dart! 


Our last, our youngest, Kathleen,— 
Forgive this struggling tear,— 


“a Its sinking cries, my Kathleen, 

ia. Ring ever on my ear. 

but O God, to hear its plaintive wailing, 
ord To see your look of dark despair, 


When the mother’s fountain failing, 
Its lips convulsive drank but air ! 


Rest on this bosom, Kathleen, 
All, save your love, is fled, 
Ha, what,—my wife! my Kathleen! 
Fiend, Tempter, she’s not dead ! 
Stare not with those eyes so blindly, 
Fan me with thy gentle breath, 
Speak! even coldly or unkindly,— 
Kathleen, Kathleen, 1s this Death ? 
W. €. B. 


Dundalk, 
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Tue shop of Marcus Downing, in the 
little village town of Ballinveagh, was 
closed for the night, and Marcus 
having smoked his last pipe, was on 
the pojnt of retiring to rest. His 
youngest daughter, Nora, had showed 
a particular wish to please him in 
every respect, from the moment he had 
finished business in the shop, and en- 
tered the small, and but meanly fur- 
nished room, which was sitting-room 
and parlour, both in one. Nora had 
made his economical tea, and pressed 
him to take more than his usual quan- 
tity; and had smiled, and chatted, 
and brought him a live turf from the 
kitchen, that he might light his pipe, as 
it was summer time, and there was no 
fire in the apartment. Such attentions 
seemed the more particular on Nora’s 

art, as they we re gener uly performed 
. her elder sister, a plain, quiet- 
looking girl, who sat busily engaged 
in repairing her father’s stockings. 


Marcus Downing, though a man of 


few words, possessed some ‘shre wdness, 
and a all the signs and symptoms, 
he feared an impending calamity—he 
feared a demand for money. 

So he energetically smoked the re- 
mainder of his pipe, and summoned 
up all his resolution. There she came 
—yes, he saw it in her face—there 

vas legibly written a petition for some 

of his shillings or pounds. He clasped 
his hands over his waistcoat-pocket, 
though he had not a farthing on his 
person at the moment, and turned 
round with an air of courageous en- 
durance. 

Nora was close to him. She was a 
handsome girl, of about twenty years 
of age—her face was of no vulgar order 
of beauty ; the finely formed mouth, 
and the small, straight nose, had even 
an aristocratic cast ; her eyes were large 
and dark, and shone with a bright, 
excited lasize, as she laid her hand on 
her father’s shoulder; and the very 
words he expected, and so much 
dreaded to hear, fell on his ears. 

«‘ Father, my dear father, will you 
be kind enough to give me some 
money ?’ 

The father dusted the ashes from 
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his pipe carefully—very carefully ; 
then he raised his hand and pé assed it 
across the many wrinkles on his bald 
brow, and started up from his old 
arm-chair more briskly than usual, for 
he was a man considerably advanced 
in life. 

‘I’ve no money to spare—times are 
bad just now—very few customers this 
day. Susan, get mea candle, I want 
to go to bed, for it’s late, I'm think- 
ing.” 

** But, father, ’tis so long since you 

gave me any money now—why, it’s 
six months, I do believe—come, now, 
you'll give me some—won't you ?’ ‘and 
she smiled coaxingly in his face. 

«© Don't bother me, girl, I say— 
Susan’s wanting no money, and why 
should you? but you're alway s crying 
for it—it’s money, money everl: sting 
with you—money to lay out on dress, 
indeed.” 

‘* Now, father, you know we get so 

very little money from you—w hy it’s a 
shame we are so ill-dressed—we are 
worse dressed than any body—inde ed 
Susan can tell you that.” 

‘“I don’t believe you—you get 
money enough to dress y yourselves w vell 
enough, I know, to my cost—ay, it’s 
not the e: unings of a week, nor a 
month, no, nor maybe — that it 

takes to dress you in the year; there’s 
Susan makes no complaint doc it, 
and you're always worrying me for 
money.’ 

*‘ Susan knows well you do not give 
us enough ; do you not, Susan? speak 
and tell him,” cried Nora, looking 
passionately towards her sister. 'T hus 
appealed to, Susan raised her face, 
which, if in its plainness it contrasted 
much with her sister's beauty, exhi- 
bited a contrast also in its meek, mild, 
gentleness and resignation, compared 
with the fire and anger which began 
to gleam from Nora’s fair face. 

‘* Father, I do think you might 
allow us a little more money; I think 
we would require it,” said Susan. 

** There, now—Susan agrees with 
me—now you'll give me the money, I 
know.” 

« And if Susan agrees with you it 
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only makes her as bad as yourself, 
that’s all; I’m as good a judge as 
either of you as to what money a wo- 
man requires to dress herself; I know 
what your poor mother took when she 
was living ; I know it was next to no- 
thing compared with what you want ; 
but I'll keep down your extravagance, 
that I will.” 

«I’m not extravagant ; I want only 
to dress myself as other people dress 
—you had better give me a little mo- 
ney just now.” 

‘*But I won't, then, give you one 
farthing just now; you're a good-for- 
nothing girl; there’s nothing but 
wasting and spending of money in 
your head ; you’d take a bank of mo- 
ney ; you never think of how money’s 
got; how I stand there in that shop, 
getting in by slow degrees pence and 
halfpence ; ay, pence’ and halfpence, 
in my small, retail way, in this poor 
place ; how, sick or well, I stand there, 
and how long it is before a shilling of 
clear profit is gathered up, not to talk 
of a pound. But you've no heart to 
think of all that; no, you’d go and 
you'd throw away on ribbons, or lace, 
every penny of what I earn so hardly 
—every penny, if you could byt get it, 
ay, without ever thinking of me, and 
the struggles, and the toils I have ga- 
thering the little I have got; but I'll 
teach you better; if you must have 
money, you'll go and earn it some way 
or other; I'll give you enough, but 
I'll give you nothing for extravagance.” 

At this he took up the candle, which 
Susan had placed for him, and walked 
away, closing the door loudly and an- 
grily behind him. 

For some moments Nora _ stood 
movelessly gazing on the door by 
which her father had departed. Then 
she threw herself down on a seat, and 
covered her face with her hands. On 
being addressed by her sister Susan 
she made no answer. But in the 
depths of her soul that young girl was 
holding communion with the spirit of 
evil. 

A few pounds, yes, even a few shil- 
lings, would have stayed the progress 
of a temptation, which now, in Nora’s 
fancy, wrought with overpowering 
strength. How much of evil in this 
world would the timely gift from the 
hand of the rich of a small and never- 
missed portion of wealth prevent—a 
few shillings, had charity only reached 
them ; and that condemned thief who 


was tempted, none knows how sorely, 
by hunger, might now have been ho- 
nest, respected, and the centre of some 
happy, domestic circle ; and those 
other wicked degraded ones, fallen 
now so far below all common vileness, 
who knows what bright and good crea- 
tures they might have been, had even 
trifling, timely aid been given—had 
any friend, or any stranger relieved 
the want which, whether real or ima- 
ginary, was the cause of the wide de- 
viation from the path of virtue. Mo- 
ney !—evil deeds have been done for 
thee, yet much crime wouldst thou 
have prevented, hadst thou in the 
hour of need been dealt out, even in 
the most limited degree, to those whose 
hard necessities caused them to yearn 
for thy presence! 

** He’ll never refuse me money again 
—never, for I'll never ask him—a very 
little would have satisfied me; ay, so 
very little, and yet he would not give 
it—he gave me only bitter words, and 
he my own father ; well, it’s no matter 
—there’s other ways of getting money 
—I'll never ask from him again.” 

As Nora said this, all the features of 
her ‘young, fair face were convulsed 
with passion. It was in vain that 
Susan attempted to soothe her. At 
length she found relief in violent weep- 
ing, and for a long time her sobs were 
like those of childhood. She hastily 
dried her tears, and raised her head, 
with a look of pride and resolution at 
last, as if she had settled in her mind 
some determined course of acting. 


The last rays of the summer sunset 
were gleaming through the trees of 
Sir Philip Linton’s park, which in one 
direction stretched close to the village 
of Ballinveagh. Sir Philip Linton 
was an English baronet, who possessed 
a considerable property in Ireland in 
the locality where the scenes I am re- 
lating occurred. He was rich, young, 
handsome, and profligate in a high 
degree. He was frequently a visitor 
to his Irish estate, but remained ge- 
nerally for a very brief period. 

Never did the golden hues of the 
departing day shine more beautifully 
through masses of thick, dark, green 
leaves; never was there a fairer, softer 
evening hour—an hour which spoke 
more touchingly and thrillingly of 
peace, and quietness, and holiness, and 
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heaven; yet the presence of evil was 
there—there, beneath the old trees, 
which shone as if with a light from 
some better world, was to be heard 
the voice of sin. 

In one of the most retired paths, 
Sir Philip Linton was to be seen, and 
on his arm Nora Downing was leaning. 
Sir Philip was spe: aking in low, but 
very earnest tones, and the girl was 
listening with blushing attention, and 
with a,soft smile on her lips, which 
seemed to yield a silent assent to all 
the false protestations which a voice, 
well practised in deceit, was pouring in 
her ear. His face was finely formed : 
there were indications of intellect and 
even goodness stamped on it, in the 
opinion of those who bestowed but a 
slight i inspec tion on his features; but a 
closer scrutiny showed that his eyes 
revealed, through all their assumed 
sentimentality, a selfish, pitiless, vo- 
luptuous nature; his hair was light, 
and curled around a high and broad 
brow, which, from its extreme fairness, 
had almost an effeminate look ;_ his 
figure was middle-sized, slight, and 
most graceful ; he had that air of easy 
confidence, also, which is always so 
successful with a large class of the un- 
reflective. 

*‘ Nora, my beloved, throw aside 
all your prajetion—Siliow nature, 
innocent, happy, happy nature. Na- 
ture says to us love—love in freedom— 
without binding chains, which only 
destroy what it is intended they should 
bind for ever. Nora, I know you 
have a soul—a mind above the old, 
antiquated notions, which ruin the 
best pleasures of the world—come, 
then, and let us be happy, blest ; 
come, fly from the little village and 
the humble home, which is so un- 
worthy of one so rarely gifted by 
nature.” 

They had reached the avenue lead- 
ing to his castle ; he took her hand; 
he urged her to ac company him at 
once, “without a moment’s further 
delay, but still she hesitated. She 
spoke timidly ; her voice faltered, but 
he caught the word * marriage.” <A 
smile, in which there was something of 
scorn, passed rapidly over his lips, 
but her eyes were cast down, and she 
did not see it. 

‘* Trust to me,” he said, bending 
his head over her, and speaking in 
still more tender tones — ‘‘ Nora, 
place implicit faith in me—in the one 
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Yes, all 
my thoughts—my very being is yours ; 
and think you I could ‘betray your love 


whose very soul is “yours, 


and confidence. Nora, my whole 
aim—the study of every hour and day 
shall be to make you happy—to keep 
far away from your heart all pain, and 
care, andsorrow. Come, then, let me 
take you this very hour to a place 
more worthy of you.” 

Still she lingered. She turned her 
head for one moment inthe direction 
of Ballinveagh, but no sigh of regret 
passed her lips. She raised her large, 
bright eyes for a second to his face, 
with a pleading look, and again he 
heard her low, and soft voice mur- 
muring words of marriage, and then 
pausing, as if afraid to utter the wish. 

‘** Nora, I say again, have confidence 
in me—have faith, unwavering faith— 
am I not your own Philip ?—yours 
only—do not once dream that I could 
ever betray your confidence—that I 
could ever desert you. No, no; whilst 
I have life you shall be my love—my 
ever dearest love.” ‘Thus, for some 
time, he continued to address to her 
all the usual language of deceitful 
love. But she still hesitated, notwith- 
standing his energetic eloquence. 

At length he paused, and was 
silent for a few moments. Then he 
suddenly drew from his pocket a gold 
chain of a rich and costly appearance ; 
he threw it round her neck. There 

was still enough of the lingering twi- 
light to show the sparkling of that 
bright, burnished gold, as it rested 
around the girl's neck. Her eyes 
glistened at the sight—gladness, rap- 
ture filled them at the sight, as if the 
lustre of the gold had given them a new 
radiance. Sir Philip looked on her 
face, and knew that she was won. A 
passing feeling of regret awoke within 
him, as he saw that his gold had more 
power than his words. 

But Nora saw not the slight shade 
which rested on his face ; her eyes 
were fixed on her sparkling gold 
chain. The poor victim was bound 
at last. 

She might have resisted the spells 
of flattery , and love for at least some 
little time longer, if not finally, had 
the path of destruction not been gilt 
with gold, and so contrasted ‘too 
strongly and seductively with her 
father’s narrow heart and penurious 
household. 
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It was ten o'clock, and Marcus 
Downing carefully closed the shutters, 
and placed the iron bars across the 
one window of his small shop, and 
locked the door with watchful caution, 
and then betook himself to the sitting- 
room behind the shop. There was 
an unwonted degree of brightness and 
geniality on his hard, worldly face ; 
he held his head more buoyantly, and 
walked with more of elasticity than he 
had done for a length of time. He 
had done a good day’s business. He 
had made some considerable clear gains 
since he left that little sitting-room at 
breakfast time. A customer had made 
an extensive purchase—a very ex- 
tensive purchase, on the best of terms, 
and paid down ready cash. So the 
shopkeeper seated himself in his large, 
old-fashioned arm-chair, with a glad- 
dened heart, and drew out a tattered 
pocket-book, in which he had de- 
posited the notes he had received. 
Childish as it seemed, he could not 
resist the wish of inspecting them 
again—solacing his eyes with the sight 
of them once more. There was one 
for five pounds—it was such a new 
thing, that in his business it was 
rather uncommon for him to receive 
even a one-pound note, his poor 
customers so seldom arose above 
copper or silver in their small 
purchases. 

How beautiful it seemed to his eyes, 
that five-pound note; it was old 
and tattered, indeed, and had once, in 
the course of its varied pilgrimage over 
the world, been cut in two, and care- 
lessly pasted together again; and it 
was very much soiled, and stained, and 
looked and smelt the very reverse of 
cleanliness; but still, to that old man’s 
sight, nothing could be more charming. 
He turned it over and over. He in- 
spected it in various ways. 

** Ay, Susan, look at it—that’s the 
picture for me,” he said, glancing 
smilingly on the quiet face of his eldest 
daughter, who, as usual, sat busily oc- 
cupied repairing breaches in the 
family wearing apparel. ‘‘ There’s no 
pictures like them in the world, Susan 
—no, no; but you’re a good girl, and 
maybe, when your wedding comes, it’s 
this I'll be giving you to buy your new 
gown and things—though it’s a pity 


—ay, the biggest pity to see the like of 


this—the darling—going away for 
them ribbons and trash that you 
women’s always buying. Well, well, 


to be sure it’s for you and Nora I’m 
gathering it all—if it wasn’t for you, 
maybe it’s not so much I'd care, 
though some people do think that my 
heart’s in the money.” At this he 
replaced the five-pound note carefully 
with the others in the pocket-book, 
and calculated pleasantly, in his mind, 
how much the whole would add to the 
comfortable sum which he had already 
saved. 

He smoked an extra quantity of 
tobacco. He talked, also, of getting 
some punch, and wished that some 
of his neighbours would call in. 
Suddenly he glanced hurriedly around 
the room, and asked where Nora was. 
Susan had been asking herself the 
same question for some time, and 
could account for her sister’s absence 
in no way except by thinking she had 
met with some acquaintance who had 
asked her to spend the evening. 

**But it’s so late—it’s getting so 
very late,” said the father, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, and looking 
serious. Then he suddenly recollected 
how Nora seemed to have something 
on her mind at dinner-time, when he 
had last seen her; she was sullen and 
silent, and always averted her eyes 
from him when he chanced to address 
her; but he was in great haste at 
the moment, and thought nothing 
about it then. 

“She was very angry last night 
when I refused her the money. 
never saw her so angry, Susan—she’s 
mostly so smiling and merry, you 
know—just like what her mother was, 
near thirty years ago—ay, she’s a 
second Nora. Well, I might, to be 
sure, have given her five-shillings or 
so last night—that would have pleased 
her, for she’s not so hard to please; 
but it’s not much more than two 
months since I gave her some moncy 
before, and I hate to see girls extrava- 
gant. I was righf in not giving it— 
it will make her wise to keep her in 
proper bounds.” 

A quarter of an hour passed away, 
and still Nora did not appear. The 
father became more and more un- 
easy. Vague fears of evil filled his 
mind. He possessed, in the depths 
of his heart, stronger affections than 
appeared on the surface of his charac- 
ter. The love of money had not in 
him yet entirely changed his nature, 
as it does in many instances. By 
nature, his dispositions were kind and 
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affectionate; the love of money was a 
passion which had grown with his later 
years. 

Eleven o'clock struck: Marcus 
Downing took up the pocket-book, 
which he had placed before him on the 
table in order that he might have the 
pleasure of gazing on it without in- 
terruption—he took it up, and thrust it 
carelessly into his pocket. 

** Where can Nora be! Susan, have 
you any notion of where she is?” At 
that nfoment there was a knock at the 
door. Susan ran to open it, and ad- 
mitted her cousin, Gregory Downing, 
in place of the sister whom she ex- 

cted to see. She eagerly inquired 
if he had seen Nora; but he made no 
answer to her interrogations. On 
scanning his face by the dim moon- 
light, which reached the place where 
they stood, she saw that it was 
even mepe than usually pale, and that 
it was wet with tears. She made no 
more inquiries; she knew that some. 
thing terrible had happened. 

Gregory Downing was a young 
priest, and had been for a short period 
settled in the village. All the in- 
mates of Ballinveagh liked him, be- 
of the singular mildness and 
With his 
uncle, Marcus Downing, he was 
particularly a favorite. The old man 
regarded him almost in the light of a 
son, and Gregory was acct ustomed to 
spend much of his time in the society 
of his uncle and cousins. 

Now he paused at the door of the 
familiar little room. He was afraid to 
enter. He shuddered to announce 
the tidings of which he was the bearer. 
Again large tears fell over his. thin, 
sallow checks. 

But the old man heard him, and 
said, in a joyful tone, “Is that Nora? 
Ah! girl, where have you been all 
this time ?” 

The young priest could not speak 
one word. His breast heaved con- 
vulsively ; he covered his face with 
his hands. 

“ Why, Gregory, is it you! where’s 
Nora—where's Nora?” I say, cried 
the old man, impatiently t taking up the 
thin candle, and holding it so as that 
the light fell on the door. 

“Poor Nora!—poor Nora!” whis- 
pered the young priest, in a husky 
voice, as he ‘advanced into the 
room. 

The old man looked full on his fac 


cause ‘ 
gentleness of his character. 
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and the candle dropped from his hand, 
** Nora is dead!” he cried. 

** Worse than death !—worse by far 
than early, innocent death !” exclaimed 
the priest. 

The old man sank, as if suddenly 
prostrated by some invisible blow; 
when Gregory, in a few brief wor ds, 
which his powe arful emotion rendered 
hardly audible, informed the father and 
sister that Nora had gone away that 
evening with Sir Philip Linton. <A 
person from the village, who chanced 
to be at the castle, had seen her enter- 
ing it, leaning on the arm of Sir Phi- 
lip, The man who was watching 
them had informed the priest. 

Sir Philip was of a notoriously pro- 
fligate character, and therefore for 
Nora there was no hope. She knew 
the base nature of the man with whom 
she had eloped ; they all knew she had 
gone to sure destruction. 

No words were heard for some mo- 
ments after the young priest ceased 
speaking. The dee pest agony of grief, 
which is noiseless, was there—the grief 
which settles in directly on the heart, 
causing its pulse s almost to stand still— 
we: akening, in & moment of its deep 
intensity, ‘the vital powers, so that an 
audible sob can hardly arise, or a re- 
lieving tear flow. 

“Curse it—curse it!” gasped the 
old man at last. His hands were clasp- 

ed convulsively ; his teeth were set ; 
he spoke with an effort. “Curse it— 
curse it !” 

“Do not curse her—she is weak— 
vuilty—but do not curse her—your own 
Nora—the girl whom we have all loved. 
Leave her now to God, and to God's 
punishment,” said the young priest, 
raising his moist eyes tow: ‘ards heave mn. 

“« Not her; no, not her; but I am 
cursing it—money. I am cursing 
money—I am cursing my love of 
money,” cried the old man, with sin- 
gular vehemence, and he started up 
from the recumbent position in which 
he had been lying. “ Yes, yes—I have 
loved money—I_ have been gathering 
it day after day, with such anxiety, for 
years past—ever since I began to grow 
old—ay, ever since I began to grow 
old, I’ve been loving money more and 
more. ‘This very day I’ve been glad— 
I’ve been happy, because money was 
flowing on me; and now what does it 
do for me—Ww hat good will I get out of 
it all now?” He drew suddenly out, 
with a frenzied gesture, the pocket. 
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book—* It’s here—here—the money I 
got this day ; where’s the comfort of it 
all now? Jt’s like poison in my heart 
this very minute—ay, like burning poi- 
son is that money, for if I hadn't loved 
it so well, she might be here yet. If 
my narrow heart had let me give it to 
her last night when she asked me for 
it, she would never have left me. I 
know it; I'll believe it as long as I 
live. It’s my love of money has been 
the ruin of my daughter; and she is 
like her mother, as she sat there beside 
me last night. Oh! curse it—curse 
all money; five shillings might have 
saved her.” 

He flung the pocket-book down. 
Every word he had spoken had passed 
over his lips with a strange and ma- 
niacal rapidity of utterance, and vehe- 
mence of enunciation, quite unlike his 
usual character. ‘Then he sank again 
into deep silence. His whole form 
moved convulsively for some moments ; 
his face was distorted, as if from the 
effects of acute bodily suffering, toge- 
ther with his mental anguish. 

In a short period he was seized 
with spasms, and for some time his 
daughter and the young priest watched 
over him, fearing that his last hour 
was approaching ; but he was fated to 
endure yet more of suffering. 


At some distance from the row of 


mean houses which composed the one 
street of Ballinveagh stood a cabin 
which, even in Ireland—land of wretch- 
ed dwelling-places as it is—was re- 


markable for a peculiar squalor of 


look. Strangers passing by stood and 
wondered to see smoke issuing from 
that rotten, fallen-in roof, which only 
partially spread over the black, low 
walls, and asked, in amazement, “ Did 
human beings, indeed, live there ?” 

Human beings did live there; but 
human beings can fall below the brute 
creation far, indeed, in ideas of com- 
fort and cleanliness. 

It was the close of a rainy November 
day. All_places around looked damp 
and dreary ; but the aspect of the par- 
ticular cabin I am describing could 
hardly have been made more miserable 
by any mists or rains of the dreariest 
period. A puddle of rain and mud 
was at the door; but such was always 
the case, even in summer. Within 
there was a mud floor, in which every 
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footstep sank deep, up to the very fire- 
place. The fire was composed of a 
couple of smouldering turf, and a few 
green sticks or branches; there was 
neither heat nor light, but there was 
smoke—smoke unceasing. Close to 
the fire there was stretched, on a rough 
bench, a man who appeared asleep, or 
oc a in deep thought. This was 
Bryan Cassidy, the owner of the 
cabin. He seemed about forty years 
of age; he was large and strongly 
formed, but lean, almost to emacia- 
tion; his face had something in it un- 
like the common order of countenances; 
but that something, though it spoke of 
intellect, spoke far more strikingly of 
evil and perverted powers. His fore- 
head was broad and well-formed ; but 
his shaggy eyebrows, almost meeting 
over his sunken eyes, gave a sinister 
cast to his countenance ; his mouth 
told that he was habitually intempe- 
rate; he had many wrinkles, and his 
whole appearance showed that his con- 
stitution was much broken down by an 
irregular course of living. 

Bryan Cassidy's name was asso- 
ciated with dark deeds which had been 
committed in the neighbourhood— 
deeds of violence, of blood, which are 
the fearful reproach of Ireland ; but 
nothing had as yet been proved against 
him. His face was the only public 
evidence of his guilt ; but cn that face 
there were traces of excess and crime 
not to be mistaken. 

The only other occupant of the cabin 
was a girl—a child almost. She was 
named Grace—Grace Cassidy. It 
was a mocking name, for her figure 
was much deformed, and possessed 
hardly one outline of ’ gracefulness, or 
health, or even of youth. She was 
not ten years of age; but there were 
many wrinkles, and many hollows on 
that small, lean, shrivelled face, which 
should have been so young. The poor 
child was only acquainted with three 
aspects of life—sickness, starvation, 
and unkindness. She sat as far as 
possible from her father ; she sat and 
strove to make the fire burn, for her 
dress was so thin and ragged, and she 
looked so blue and cold. She had no 
conversation; her voice was seldom 
heard; it was one of the saddest pic- 
tures of childhood without hope or 
joy: 

Bryan raised himself from his re- 
cumbent posture, and stretching out 
his arm, he took up from the mud floor 
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a black bottle; he put it to his lips— 
it had been already drained. He 
searched his pockets— 

** No, no,” he muttered ; **not one 
farthing—not a halfpenny in the world 
have I. Well, there’s money some- 
where above ground, and I'll have it, 
maybe, before long. Here, Grace, 
take this bottle to Bridget Dermot’s, 
and tell her to send me half a pint. 
Tell her I'm sick, and can’t go for it 
myself.” 

The child arose, but not with ala- 
crity. She dragged herself to her 
father’s side, and took the bottle ; then 
she slowly walked to the door, and 
paused. It was raining fast, and she 
had no shawl, no cloak, no covering 
for that small, unhappy head, with its 
thin, dry, light-coloured hair. 

“Be off, I say !—be off, Grace! 
What are you standing there for ? 
You're not afraid of being drowned — 
you're not so easy hurt, I’m thinking. 
There, run your best, and be back 
soon, or maybe you'll suffer for it.” 

The child did not say one word. 
She went out in the rain, knowing well 
that her thin rags would be soaked 
through ere she could return. 

She had only been gone for a few 
minutes, when a new-comer entered— 
an old man walked, with feeble steps, 
across the mud-floor—it was Marcus 
Downing. Bryan greeted him re- 
spectfully, and with some appearance 
of surprise at receiving a visit from 
him. ‘The only spare stool which the 
cabin afforded was placed by the fire 
for the old man’s accommodation. 

Marcus Downing had grown, appa- 
rently, many years older than he had 
seemed but a few months previously ; 
he was wasted away almost to a skele- 
ton, and tottered with feebleness as he 
walked. His face had grown shrivelled 
and bloodless, all but the eyes, which 
were red and inflamed, as if that old 
man had been long in the habit of 
spending night after night in sorrow 
and weeping ; but there was none of 
the softness of sadness now in his face ; 
there was an expression of fierceness— 
of the bitterest, most resolute fierceness 
—which seemed greatly at variance 
with his powerless, sinking body, which 
looked as if its grave might be already 
dug. 

Beautiful is the sorrow which calms 
—which sublimates human passion— 
which, by the profound reflection which 
it induces, enables the wounded spirit 
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to rise above all the mean and weak 

feelings of anger and revenge, and 

teaches forgiveness—godlike forgive- 

ness and pity, and a wish even for the 
well-being of those who, by their wicked 
deeds, have ruined for ever in this 
world all the happiness of the endur- 
ing, hopeless sufferer—beautiful and 
noble, above all other earthly things, 
is such a spirit, though it may be hid- 
den in the meanest, most despised 
form, or the most obscure cireum- 
stances ; but the old man had not yet 
learned the holy principles of forgive- 
ness, The spirit of vengeance burned 
keenly in his soul. He had vowed the 
deepest revenge on the man who had 
injured him. 

** Are we alone, Bryan Cassidy ?” 
he said, looking earnestly all around 
with his piercing eyes. 

Bryan assured him that the cabin 
contained no one but themselves. 

The old man made no answer. 
He drew out a worn purse—an old, 
faded, dirtied, coarsely-manufactured 
purse—which had been long in his 
possession; it was now pretty well 
filled, but whether with silver or gold, 
did not appear through the thick 
material of which it was formed ; he 
also took out the old pocket-book, 
which he had been inspecting so joy- 
fully the night he heard of his daugh- 
ter’s elopement. 

Bryan Cassidy's eyes glistened at 
the sight. The good, the virtuous of 
the world, have an their hearts bound 
more lightly sometimes at the sight of 
money ; and it was no wonder, there- 
fore, that the soul of the guilty and 
degraded man was gladdened. 

‘* Why, what a sight of money, Mr. 
Downing! Well, it’s some people are 
the lucky devils—here am I, now, who 
havn’t got a coin in my possession— 
bad luck even to the single half- 
penny—it’s just thinking I’ve been 
there, how I’d manage to get a little 
trifle—I’d do much for it this minute 
—ay, Mr. Downing, it would be the 
big job I'd not manage for as much 
money as that—though to be sure—” 
and here he strove to give a look of 
indifference, if not almost of principle, 
to his face—*‘ to be sure, I would not 
do harm for it all, either.” 

‘‘Harm!” reiterated the old man in 
a shrill, weak tone—“harm—to do jus- 
tice on him who murdered my Nora— 

ay, murdered her; for did he not desert 
her, they say—yes, before six weeks 
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did he not turn her out—out of his 
fine house in London, and she died— 
she was dying when she left him—she 
died in some wicked place—some foul, 
foul place—she died—my Nora, that 
was so like her own mother—he killed 
her. Is it harm for me to get justice 
done ?—it’s myself should do it, I 
know; but look at this old arm—there’s 
no strength here—no, it could not in- 
jure a child; but I'll have it done— 
I'll have justice, though there’s not a 
law of all the laws they've been making 
and making these hundreds of years 
todo me that justice, as it should be 
done.” 

‘Ay, it’s ourselves must do our- 
selves justice here in Ireland,” cried 
Bryan. ‘“ The English tyrants—what 
do they think of us, or our children— 
they’d ride over us—they’d drive their 
coaches over our bodies, and they’d 
never think we suffered—never dream 
of the wild Irishman or woman's 
having blood and bones as good—ay, 
as good in the eyes of God as their 
own. Mr. Downing, don’t let Sir 
Philip escape you, now that he’s here.” 
At this Sevens eyes fixed more 
eagerly, more glaringly, on the purse 
and the pocket-book, which the old 
man held in his trembling grasp. 

‘But what could J do?” said he, 
looking pitiably upwards—* I’m so 
old—not so very old, either—my 
father was a stout man at my age; but 
you see I've got so old of late, all the 
strength has gone entirely from me; 
but here I have what will get the 
power of a stronger arm—ay, money 
will get justice done—money.” 

He paused, and his breast heaved 
violently. 

‘*T loved money once—not long ago 
—it was a pleasure to me to be gather- 
ing more and more every day, and 
putting it past with what I had before, 
and counting how soon it grew into 
something considerable. had a 
delight in that, but now it’s all 
changed into hatred. I hate it— 
every shilling that comes in sickens 
me—it’s a punishment to have to look 
at it, when I think, as I’m always 
thinking, night and morn, sleeping or 
waking, that so little of it might have 
saved her. Yes, yes, five shillings 
might have saved her—she wouldn't 
have gone from me if I hadn’t refused 

that money—curse it—curse it.” 

At that moment the little girl en- 
tered, dripping with wet; she walked 
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to ber father, and gave the bottle into 
his eager hand. 

“‘She wouldn't give it without the 
money,” said the girl. 

‘*What! it’s empty, is it?” said 
Bryan, shaking the bottle, and then 
throwing it violently from him on the 
floor. ‘She wouldn’t give it without 
the money, the cursed hag—money— 
ay, they wouldn't give anything with- 
out the money in this world—starving 
with hunger, or dying with a burning 
at the heart, there’s no help if there’s 
no money—money ; ay, there it is— 
there it lies—heaps of it, but it is not 
mine—it’s not mine.” 

There was a fiery gleam in his eyes, 
as he looked at the purse in the old 
man’s hand, and glanced towards the 
empty bottle. 

«* She listens to us,” whispered the 
old man, looking in the direction of 
the little girl, who, seated on a turf, 
as far apart from the others as she 
possibly could, was leaning down her 
San on her thin hand. 

«‘ Well,” answered Bryan, “ it’s no 
matter—say what you like before 
Grace; she knows not to tell again— 
ay, she’s after knowing not to tell 
again by this time ;” and he gave a 
short, quick laugh. 

‘‘ I'll say nothing when she’s there— 
nothing—I've another daughter, and 
having her, it’s something yet to live 
for ; it’s better to be cautious before 
children ; they'll tell again, without 
knowing what harm they’re doing— 
it’s only an act of justice, to be sure, 
that I have in my head; but there’s 
laws that won't let us do acts of 
justice—there’s laws that hang us for 
doing acts of justice—ay, hang us, 
though the whole world can’t deny 
that we've only done a right act of 
retribution; but, Bryan, I won't 
speak out before the child.” 

“Why, now, Grace is an old 
woman—you needn’t look at her; 
she’s nothing but a child—a small 
child in size, but I tell you she’s 
an old woman in mind,” said the 
father. 

The old man looked through the 
smoke more earnestly on the shrivelled 
form of the girl; her face was still 
covered with both her hands, which 
were, indeed, thin and skinny, like 
those of age; her high, projecting 
shoulders, and her small, hollow chest, 

were all the very reverse of the 
rounded outlines of happy childhood ; 
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the old man seemed struck with her 
wretchedness, for he gazed on her long 
and earnestly, as far as in the smoke 
and the twilight he could perceive her 
figure. 

“It’s a poor child—a poor sickly 
child,” he muttered, in a kind of whis- 
per; ‘Nora was not like that—my 
beautiful, bright Nora. Well, well, 
God only knows how miserable her 
face had become, too, before she died— 
ay, ay, and he’s living yet—he’s 
living.* He moved his hands con- 
vulsively for a moment ; then turning 
to Bryan, he said, in a loud tone, 
«You're not treating that child well— 
you're stinting her in meat, or clothes, 
or something, that you may save 
money ; but don’t do that, Bryan; J 
refused mine what she wanted, 
because I wished to save the 
money.” 

‘Save the money!” interrupted 
Bryan, ‘save themoney !—it’s the rich 
men like you can have the comfort of 
saying, ‘save the money.’ What will 
you say to the poor man who has not 
got one farthing—not the smallest, 
meanest copper coin in all the world, 
and who’s sick, maybe as I’ve been all 
this day, and who, when night comes, 
and he’s sorely off for comfort, can get 
none, because he has no money; and 
who, looking round all the dirty, 
sickening ways in which he can 
honestly earn a sixpence, feels, in his 
body, that he’s not able for any of 
them, and knows that the morrow’s 
sun won't rise to see him any better 
off—will you tell that man he’s saving 
the money off anybody ?” Bryan spoke 
in a high, commanding voice, and in 
a manner superior to his mean rank ; 
he had, indeed, been better educated 
than the generality of his condition in 
life, but his knowledge had, alas! only 
aggravated his natural pride and dis- 
content, and so increased all his evil 
propensities. 

‘* There’s money here,” said the 
old man, sadly ichinn down on the 
purse and pocket-book with a long, 
deep groan. 

“I see it—ay, it’s before my eyes, 
just there beside the empty bottle, but 
it’s not mine—I've nothing to say to 
it—I would not touch a farthing of it, 
were it lying there in heaps, unless I 
had earned it; I never yet took what 
was another’s—I'll never do that, no 
matter how bitter the poverty is on 
me—lI've helped a wronged and honest 
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fellow to get revenge—no, to get 
justice —on the man that wronged kim; 
I’ve done that once, maybe twice, and 
if he gave me something like pay- 
ment for my trouble, that was all 
right—all right ;” but he passed his 
rough hand over his brow as he said 
this, and a momentary expression of 
darkness, of unhappiness, as if he, too, 
had a conscience, was visible, and then 
immediately vanished. 

‘*There’s money which you may 
earn this very night; but the child 
still sits there,” whispered the old 
man, Then a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him. He rose, and ap- 
proached the girl; she never looked 
up—never moved. He touched her 
head, saying, ‘* Grace, Grace.” 

The child glanced upwards hastily, 
and saw, what was to her even a 
greater rarity than food and clothes— 
she saw kindness on the old man’s 
face. 

“IT want you to go to my house, 
my poor little girl, and tell my 
daughter that I sent you to keep her 
company till I go back; and maybe 
when I go there, shortly, I'll give you 
something nice, something good— 
there now, it’s not raining much, and 
you'll soon be there.” At this, he 
stroked down her wet hair. At the 
very moment he was plotting against 
the life of one fellow-being he felt a 
deep sympathy for another. Myste- 
rious human nature, thou art all 
contradictions | 
‘Something nice—something good !” 
reiterated the unhappy child in her 
soul, though she did not speak one 
word ; but she raised her eyes in won- 
der, and in sudden joy, as she listened 
to the heavenly language of pity—of 
kindness, which almost for the first time 
since her mother had died, who had 
been tortured to death by the unkind- 
ness of her husband, fell on the poor 
child’s ears. She was so surprised, 
that it was not until the old man had 
twice bid her go and stay with his 
daughter, that she rose and with glad- 
ness and alacrity passed again from 
her father’s wretched cabin out into 
the dull, constant rain. 

Then, all alone in the darkness of 
that miserable dwelling, Marcus Down- 
ing unfolded his designs. Sir Philip 
Linton was in the country; he had 
been in his own castle for a few days; 
the old man had made it his business 
to learn the particulars of all his 
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outgoings, and had discovered that 
every night, at a certain hour, Sir 
Philip visited the cabin of a handsome 
young widow, who had been the wife 
of one of his own servants. The wi- 
dow’s cabin was in a solitary spot, in 
a retired corner of the park; the path 
leading to it was thickly surrounded 
with trees—Bry an was notorious for 
being the surest shot in the country. 

The deadly scheme was told —the 
purse and the pocket-book, containing 
between them a considerable sum, 
would reward the deed. 

Of all the frightful depravity which 
the love of money has produced in our 
world, this must, to the eyes of spi- 
ritual beings, seem the most fearful— 
that for a sum of money there are 
human creatures to be found capable 
of deliberately taking away the life of 
a fellow-man who has not injured them 
—against whom they have no feelings 
of rage and vengeance, such as fill 
the mind with madness, and dry up 
all the natural emotions of pity and 
compunction—this is a pitch of evil 
hard to be believed, but that facts have 
proved it—it is recorded in the black 
annals of this world’s crimes. Surely, 
surely, as the guardian angels pass 
from realm to realm, amidst God's 
mighty creations, in no other globe 
which’ may be tenanted with life and 
mind do they gaze on wickedness so 
great as this! 

«Tildo it,” said Bryan Cassidy, in 
a deep voice ; and his hollow eyes 
danced with rapture as he gazed on 
the — ~l reward, glancing from 
the purse to the pocket- book, and from 
the pocket-book to the purse again, 
and mentally calculating how much the 
probable amount might be. Then even 
he was ashamed that it should seem he 
was actuated solely by mercenary mo- 
tives, though in his heart it was so. 

«¢ It’s not just for the money I'd do 
it, either—no. Hav'n't I a grudge at 
that Sir Philip ? Didn’t he, or the agent, 
it’s all the same, take the bit of ground 
from me long ago? ay, they did, and 
do you think I’ve forgiven that yet? 
Doesn't all the country hate him, too? 
Doesn't he only come toruin us some= 
way ? and so proud ashe is. Ay, it 
was only yesterday and he passed me 
by—he looked at me more sc ornfully 
than he ever - bg the dirt at his 

feet—he looked at me, and turned 

away his head, as ‘f his eyes, nor his 

nose, nor anything about him, dressed 
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and scented as he was, could bear the 
presence of a poor man in rags, even 
for the half minute he was passing him 
by. Well, well, this time to-morrow 
he'll not be looking so, mind me; he'll 
ruin no more of our daughters—your's 
isn’t the only one he has ruined, Mr. 
Downing ; he has many a black curse 
on his head—it’s a public good to put 
him down; yes, it’s for the good of 
many a poor creature I'll do it—there’ll 
be blessings on the hand that has put 
him from doing harm; and havn't Ia 
right to do it, besides everything else, 
for your daughter was my own con- 
nexion. Wasn’tshe a cousin of my 
own cousin, the priest, George Down- 
ing, who’s my own second cousin, and 
the only man I think like an angel in 
all this world, priest or no priest, that 
ever I met with. Yes, you are not 
able yourself for this business, and 
surely some connexion of the family is 
the man should do it; I am that man. 
How much is it—you'll let me count 
what that purse and pocket-book hold, 
will you ?” 

The old man gave the coveted things 
into the hands which eagerly grasped 
them. Bryan counted, and was satis- 
fied ; there was a larger sum than he 
imagined. An expression of most re- 
pulsive joy lit up his whole face. He 
held a tight grasp of the purse and 
pocket-book ; he seemed most loath 
to return them again to the old man. 

«* Maybe you'll let me keep them 
beforehand ; it will make me a surer 
shot, though there’s not much danger 
when it’s one of the black English that’s 
before me—when it’s one that has dis- 
graced us, and murdered, as you 
truly say, my own cousin, for so she 
was in a way; but you'll let me keep 
this now—you needn't fear any mistake 
—nobody ever doubted the honesty of 
Bryan Cassidy.’ 

The old man looked keenly on 
Bryan’s face, with something of his 
former watchful attention to business 
matters ; then he glanced on the pock- 
et-book. 

“Keep it, keep it, and be sure— 
aim well—aim for his cruel heart that 
killed my child.” 

The old man rose as he said this; 
he pressed his hand on his wrinkled 
brow and said his head felt giddy and 
aching, but he supposed it was the 
smoke of the cabin. Giving a second 
short injunction to Bryan to make sure 
of his victim, he left the house, and 
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turned his feeble steps towards his own 
home. 

“Money,” said Bryan, buttoning 
his pocket more securely over his new- 
ly-acquired treasure, “ay, money 
it’s come at last. I saw the glittering r 
of it all day, as I lay there watching 
the sparks rising from the fire, but I 
couldn’ t guesshowi it was coming—well, 
it’s here, anyhow, the blessed charm, 
that it is.” 

The house was very dark; he was 
quite ‘alone; he thought of the deed 
he was to do, and he felt strangely 
uncomfortable for a moment, and then 
he was astonished with himself for 
having such afeeling. Yet, let him 
reason it away as he pleased, that 
emotion of repugnance to his appointed 
task of death still continued. He 
walked out of his cabin to strive 
to dispel it. He walked to the nearest 
place where ardent spirits were sold, 
and he drank a considerable quan- 
tity. Still the unpleasant sensations 
of conscience continued. He had 
no thoughts of breaking the engage- 
ment he had entered into ; he was 
firmly resolved to do the deed ; but he 
wished for an easier mind. ‘Then he 
recollected the consolations which his 


religion gives in cases of premeditated 
crime. 


The young priest, Gregory Down- 
ing, sat alone with his books, in his 
small room in the house in which he 
lodged, which was at a short distance 
from the cabin of Bryan Cassidy. It 
was a very plainly-furnished room ; 
the uncarpeted floor, and uncushioned 
chairs, and uncurtained window, were 
all comfortless enough ; though clean- 
liness and neatness were there, and a 
bright turf fire was blazing in the 
little grate, and the voice of crickets 
was heard about the hearth. He 
who went forth from that humble 
place to minister to the spiritual wants 
of the people amongst whom he was 
stationed, could not be charged with 
the sin of luxurious living. “He had 
a number of books on his little table, 
together with writing materials ; a few 
rough shelves, nailed to the white- 
washed wall, contained the remainder 
of his library. There, night after 
night, the young priest sat, and read, 
and thought. 

He had thought too long and too 
deeply, it seemed, to judge from the 
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very sallow, sickly hue of his face. 
His whole appearance betokened much 
study, or, at least, a want of rest and 
peace. He bent his head on his hand 
as he read, and occasionally looked 
away from the page before him, some- 
times pondering deeply, with eyes ri- 
veted on the ground, and then sighing y 
heavily, as if the result of his medits a 
tions was very far from being connected 
with happiness. On other occasions his 
gaze would wander to the fire, and he 
would watch the prem blaze for a 
long time, until his melancholy face 
would begin to glow with the light 
and beauty of some inward fanc y> 
which might never gladden his fate in 
this world. With a sudden start he 
would return to his book, and his ac- 
tual lot, and his breast would heave 
strongly, as if he felt that in his reve- 
ries he had been w andering into for- 
bidden places. 

Life seemed to weigh heavily on 
that young priest. As his mind looked 
over all the possible range of his earth- 
ly existence, he could see no bright- 
ness in it. Yet, as at intervals he 
raised his eyes to heaven, there came 
an expression of resignation and calm- 
ness on his brow, which showed that 
he looked much beyond this world for 
hope and rest. 

Yet in religion, or rather, in the 
many systems of religion, lay the source 
of his sorrow; for he doubted his own 
faith, yet knew not which of all the 
sects into which the Christian church 
is divided to adopt as his own. In 
certain of the broad, grand truths of 
religion he had a firm belief and trust, 
but in all minor matters his mind was 
straying ever in perpetual uncertainty, 
from which he sought refuge in charity 
to all—in love to all, even to the 
meanest and most degraded persons 
with whom his duties brought him in 
contact. 

The entrance of 
roused the young 
gloomy thoughts in which he was 
plunged. He welcomed Bryan with 
warmth, unmitigated by the ragged 
state of the attire in which he prese snted 
himself, and by the reckless and evil 
look which his disorderly manner of 
life had stamped on his face: the man 
was his cousin, and as such he always 
received his visits with attention and 
kindness; but he was also a friend, or 
rather, they had been in habits of 
friendship in the very early life of the 
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priest from the 
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God—he could give human beings suc h 
a power—but no—no—it is not so.” 

The young priest sighed deeply, and 
passing his hand over his brow, looked 
round with an aspect of bewildered 
uncertainty, and then bent his head 
down on the open pages of his book, 
as if unconscious of the presence of his 

visitor. 

‘*Why, what in the world has come 
over you this night? But it’s study 
that’s doing it—you're killing yourself 
over your books, cousin Gregory, P 
said Bry an, gazing with gentleness, 
and even softness and affection on the 
priest ; **T was asking you a question 
there—I havn't troubled many priests 
this while, except yourself, but you'll 
forgive me for it—I intend to take 


the young priest, kindly looking to- my self up a bit after a while; 3 I was 
wards Bryan as he heard his groan. saying that when I commit a sin, that 
“ No—notill—notill—but ”He may be you may think a great sin, 
paused, and seemed to be deeply oc- though I don’t, for there’s different 
cupied with his thoughts fora moment. ways of looking at things; but when 
“1 have a few questions to ask you, I come and confess it all to you, my 
cousin Gregory,” he added. own priest, you'll get me free pardon 
“ Well, I shall be happy to answer for it, after doing a light penance, per- 
them, ot possible ; and if you are suf- haps.” 
fering from mental causes, it will re- ** No—no,” cried the young priest 
lieve | you to inform me of your sorrow with energy ; “do not trust in such 
—I ask no confession, however, unless a doctrine, do not, I implore you; do 
you ” He paused abruptly—he was not for one moment believe that you 
touching ona doctrine of his church may deliberately commit some great 
in a manner which showed his doubts crime, and then come to your priest, 
—doubts which were not yet strong who, onyour performing a penance, can 
enough within him to make him re- forgive you; obtain you free forgive- 
nounce that church altogether, and, ness from God; priests have not t this 
therefore, he rarely made any public mighty power, itis aperverted doctrine, 
display of his opinions. it has been fes arfully perverted often!” 
‘We confess our sins to you, our ** What ! it’s a doctrine we've learn- 
priest, and you can forgive us; you ed all of us; it’s one of the chief doc- 
can obtain pardon for our worst deeds,” —_trines of our church, isn’t it ?—we have 
said Bryan, veryabruptly; andhe fixed acted on it, too; ay, it has been 
his eyes with a startling eagerness on _ acted on over and over!” Bryan gazed 
the young priest’s face. with still greater surprise on the 
That face became still paler at the priest’s disturbed face. 
question. It was one of the points ‘Tt has been acted on, indeed,” 
which had cost him the longest and reiterated the priest, dreamily fixing 
deepest study; the most perplex xed his eyes, abstractedly, as if gazing far 
days, the most restless nights—his off into the distant times, when it was 
very soul sicke mednowatBryan’swords. a dark traffic to trade in the evil 
« Frightful delusion !—frightful!—. propensities of human nature, by 
what millions of souls may ifhot have _ selling the power to commit sin without 
lost,” whispered the young priest, Knlf fear of punishment. 
audibly, looking upwards with a long ‘* Priests have sold indulgences long 
and melancholy gaze. ago,” said Bryan, as if his mind had 
Bryan was surprised and much puz- taken the very same track; ‘for a 
zled, and knew not howto account for sum of money the liberty of com- 
the strange and excited looks of the mitting even murder has been given ; 
priest. the money, of course, paying for the 
“Yet it might be truae—it might be _ prayers with which the priests obtained 
—there is nothing impossible’ with the pardon of the sin.” 


young priest, before Bryan had become 
80 degraded and sunken by his vice. 
Bryan took the chair by the side of 
the fire which the young priest placed 
for him. He was almost wholly silent 
for some moments. He sat gazing on 
that young priest's pale, ge ntle, holy 
face, on which no shadow of crime 
seemed ever to have rested ; he gazed, 
and thought of the beauty of holiness ; 
and then ‘he thought of how dark, how 
passion- -stained and evil-scarred his 
own face must seem, contrasted with 
that spiritual, angel-like countenance. 
He saw, as he fooked on that face, 
his own depravity, presented before 
him, as if ina mirror; he was touched 


—he groaned ‘deeply. 
«You seem ill, cousin Bryan,” said 
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**It may have been long ago, in 
dark ages, but there is no such vile 
doctrine in our church now,” answered 
the priest, earnestly. 

** Ay, but our church is infallible ; 
there’s the same doctrine in it yet, 
though it’s not showed in the same 
light—it’s a doctrine J wouldn’t like 
to give up, cousin Gregory; it has 
been my comfort at times—it was my 
comfort a while ago, when the agent 
was killed; but that was before you 
came here; and we all confessed it to 
pNest O'Donnell, an easy, good man he 
was, that didn’t give himself too much 
bother about anything in this world 
except the eating and drinking; he 
gave us absolution, though, to be sure, 
we had a great deal of fasting, and the 
like of that, for it, too.” 

Every feature of the young priest's 
face expressed the deep horror he felt 
at Bryan's words. ‘ This is fearful!” he 
ejaculated. 

“It wasn’t my hand gave the last 
blow; no, no, cousin Gregory, it 
wasn’t my hand—there were four or 
five about it, you see; and I had‘little 
to do with it,” exclaimed Bryan, 
moved by the emotion the priest 
showed at this mention of his 
crime. 

“It’s only justice that a set of 
brave fellows do, after all, when they 
make an example of the tyrants and 
oppressors ; of them that would give 
the poor people no way of living ; of 
them that break down the very hearts 
of the starving creatures,” 

** Bryan,” interrupted the priest, 
laying his hand calmly on his shoulder, 
“T cannot listen to this ; leave justice 
and punishment to God. If there are 
tyrants and oppressors, let heaven, or 
let the laws punish them ; but do not 
you dare to lift the hand of violence 
against them. You have already, by 
your own confession, much to answer 
for; long and deep must be your re- 
pentance for your past life, before you 
can expect peace and pardon from 
God.” 

Bryan was silent fora moment. The 
solemn accents and words of the young 
priest had struck him deeply, but his 
mind was much confused, owing to the 
large quantity of spirits he had drank 
before entering the priest’s lodgings ; 
he could not reason ; he could only 
feel a stupified sensation of deep guilt 
and remorse. 

“But your prayers, Gregory—the 
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prayers of a priest, and such a priest 
as you, will surely save my soul. [ 
shall confess all I have done—to. 
morrow I'll confess, and you will get 
pardon for me—you’ve the power to do 
it—I'’ve always believed and trusted 
in that.” 

‘Believe and trust no more in 
it, then, I warn you; commit no evil 
action, under the impression that your 
priest, that any priest, that any but 
God himself, can forgive you ; there is 
no power in us, your priests, to obtain 
you that forgiveness—remember my 
words.” 

‘* Why, this is strange ! strange!” 
muttered Bryan. But at that moment 
the old clock in the priest’s room struck 
nine. Bryan started up. It was his 
hour. Between nine and ten he was 
to do the black deed he had promised 
to execute. The young priest’s words 
had moved his feelings; had given 
him sensations of horror at himself, 
but had not yet changed his re- 
solution. 

He almost shrunk from the hand 
which the priest kindly presented to 
him as he was leaving the room; he 
felt keenly that he was too guilty to 
press the hand of one so good; he 
turned away his eyes, perhaps for fear 
the evil purpose within him might be 
read there. 

As he closed the door of the young 
— house, and walked hastily to 
1is own miserable cabin, he felt an 
unutterable yearning within him that 
he could but change places with his 
cousin Gregory—that he could but be- 
come like him, so free from guilt. 
But yet he walked straight to the 
place where his pistols were deposited, 
and selected the best, and charged it 
anew with great care. When he was 
quite ready he stood irresolute. His 
head was in a state of confusion. 
Some of the young priest’s words were 
ringing in his ears. 

Then the money which he had gained 
seemed to spread itself out in a heap 
before him—silver—bank-notes—gold 
—could he give it up—could he carry 
it back to the old man, and so leave 
himself, as he had been but a few hours 
before, utterly penniless? No; he 
felt he could not relinquish that mo- 
ney——it was so long since so large a 
sum had been in his possession—he 
had known so much of the blackness 
of poverty—he had so recently looked 
into the very depths of starva. 
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tion, and gazed down, as if on his 
grave, where lay his shrivelled form, 
which had slowly died the death of 
hunger, because he had no money to 
buy food, and could not work to ob- 
tain money, because he had nostrength. 
But he had money now, and so beau- 
tiful as it seemed! silver and gold had 
never seemed so bright and glorious 
to him before—there was magic in its 
yery touch—whilst it remained on his 
person, he felt he had not power to 
draw back from his evil purpose. 

Next the old man, Sspaliteusion, 
seemed to rise before him, uttering the 
words, ** Vengeance, vengeance on the 
destroyer of my child.” Bryan opened 
his heart widely to his feclings. He 
wilfully blinded himself as to his mo- 
tives, persuading himself, as much as 
possible, that money was but a secon- 
dary inducement; that pity for the 
old man, and a desire for justice on a 
tyrant, chiefly actuated him. 

So he hastily closed the broken door 
of his solitary cabin, as his daughter 
had not yet returned, and proceeded, 
at a rapid pace, to Sir Philip's park. 
He soon reached the solitary place 
where his victim was expected to pass, 
and took up his station amongst the 
thick trees which surrounded the nar- 
row road or path leading to the widow’s 
cottage. 

All was silent and solitary. The 
night was very calm—hardly a breath 
of wind was to be heard through the 
trees; the rain was over; there was a 
clear sky with a bright moon shining 
purely down on all the hidden wicked- 
ness of this world. Bryan walked 
slowly through the trees by the side of 
the path, listening intently for the 
sound of footsteps. Long he walked 
and listened, but no sound was to be 
heard, no human creature passed near. 

The moon shone clearly down upon 
him through the leafless trees. He 
looked up, and wondered that the bles- 
sed, holy light of heaven could come so 
brightly down, as if to shew him how 
to aim most accurately at the heart 
and life of a fellow-being; his dark 
and evil face brightened at the thought ; 
it was as if heaven was approving of 
the deed—was furthering his efforts to 
rid the world of a tyrant and a de- 
stroyer; the fancy pleased him for a 
moment, but it soon passed away. He 
could not divest himself of a conscious- 
ness of deep guilt, though he made 
many efforts. He tried to bury him- 
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self in the dreams of the past, and so 
forget his upbraiding feelings, which 
he imagined had been excited merely 
by circumstances, and would soon sub- 
side as on former occasions. He stood 
by a large old tree, and remembered 
vividly the time, when a boy, almost 
thirty years before, he had climbed up 
in order to demolish a magpie’s nest ; 
and how he had fallen, for he was 
young, and being unused to climb so 
high, his head had grown dizzy; but 
his clothes had become entangled in one 
of the lower branches which he had 
grasped, and so escaped falling on the 
ground, and was not much hurt; and 
he was so glad that he had sustained 
no injury; and his companions all 
laughed with such delight when they 
saw the magpie’s eggs flung down to 
the ground—only one little girl was so 
sorry that they were broken, for she 
wished to preserve the shells. That 
scene came all before him again; there 
was himself, that small boy, with such a 
glowing face, and such a bright, open 
brow. Ah! was that the same face with 
the one which he had gazed on very 
lately in an old, broken looking-glass— 
the black evil face, on which he thought 
he could distinctly trace all the crimes 
he had ever done, and wondered if 
other people could do the same when 
they gazed on him? 

A sudden, bitter thought passed 
through him—if he had only fallen to 
the ground on the stones at one side of 
the tree, and died when he was a little 
boy, how happy—how very happy 
would it not have been for his soul! 

Why could he not go away now and 
give up the execution of this evil deed 
at least? No; he felt some kind of a 
fate upon him—he could not drag him- 
self away—there he must wait and 
watch, and, if possible, destroy ! 

He saw lights from some of the 
village cabins gleaming through the 
trees. There was one which came 
from the window of a poor, hard-work- 
ing girl, who sat up late, far past mid- 
night often, and yet rose always when 
it was clear, and worked with her 
needle perpetually, earning never more 
than one sixpence for the longest day 

and night’s labor; and very rarely so 
much as sixpence—very rarely indeed ; 
poor girl! how very hardly she had 
earned that little miserable trifle of 
money. ‘Then he wondered if she would 
do some evil action, some fearful 
action, such as he was going to do, for 
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a large sum of money; but he wellknew 
in his heart she would not. No, Mary 
Kelly was by far too good and kind 
for anything ‘of evil. As her mild and 
pale, but very pleasing face, rose up in 
his imaging ation, it gave him one single 
moment of pleasure; but the next was 
more bitter by contrast. What could 
Mary Kelly think of himif she knew all? 
Then suck ienly the memory of his dead 
wife came strongly upon him; he did 
not summon that remembrance, for it 
was dark and miserable. The last 
hours they had spent together passed 
afain before him; he saw her lying 
on her mean bed, intoxicated, shame. 
fully intoxicated, but he was no better. 
Ife had entered his cabin in a state of 
drunkenness, too ; 
his own degradation, he was strongly 
alive to hers; he had suspected her ot 
still worse crimes, but he had no evi- 
dence of them; of her inte mperance 
there was no doubt—there she lay in 
its worst stages. He could not remem- 
ber what passed all that night; he 
could never distinctly call it back; he 
believed he was mad; but there were 
evil words and blows passed between 
them, and the next day she died, and 
yeople reported her husband had killed 
ae. That was the oceurrence which 
first stamped the traces of evil on his 
fuce ; his brow was dark and suspicious 
always afterwards. 

He walked rapidly backwards and 
forwards among the trees, for his ex- 
cited imagination ¢ onjure dup her image 
—not as ‘she was in her last wretched 
hours, but happy, young, and merry 
and handsome as she used to be in the 
days of their courtship, when they both 
loved each other so fondly. 

He had been there for a long time, 
he believed, and still Sir Philip did not 
come. It was long past ten, he knew, 
and yet he heard no foots steps; some- 
thing must have delayed him; there 
was no other way by which, coming 
from the castle, he could reach the wi- 
dow’s house. He determined to wait 
for a while longer, however. 

Suddenly he heard footsteps—rapid 
footsteps. He placed himself ready, 
where the moon shone clearest down 
on the path. His head was reeling— 
his hand was trembling; but he felt 
urged onwards in his dreadful purpose 
by some irresistible power within him. 
So confused was his mind he did not 
distinguish that the footsteps were not 
those ‘of a grown person, and that they 
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came in an opposite direction from that 
which he was watching. He was in 
the act of raising his ‘pistol, when q 
small, ragged boy emerged from the 
dark shade of the trees, coming as jf 
from the widow’s house, and ran hastily 
along the path. Bryan recognised hii 
as an orphan nephew of the young wi. 
dow, whom she had reared. He won. 
dered where the child could be going 
at that hour of the night: he thought 
of calling him to him and inquiring, 
but a nervous fear of discovering him. 
self kept him silent. 

He shuddered; for as the boy ran 
suddenly up to whe re he stood, he had 
almost fired—had the boy not been so 
very small he would certainly have 
fired: and his blood ran cold at the 
thought of murdering a poor innocent 
child, though he coolly contemplated 
the death of a man burdened with m: ny 
unrepe snted sins. 


His horror at the thought of his 
chancing to kill that child caused him, 
for a moment, to contemplate the crime 
of murder—of the murder he was going 
to commit—in a new and appalling 
light. He wished vehemently that Sir 
Philip had only injured him very 
deeply in some respect, that he might 
have a stronger reason for the act he 
was about to perpetrate. He strove 
with eagerness to consider himself as 
the near relation of Nora Downing, 
and, as such, the man who had the best 
right to avenge her. 

But in the moment of his greatest 
self-reproach, when he had almost re- 
solved to wait no longer, his hand in- 
advertently touched the pocket-book 
—the chain of money was again fas- 
tened around him—he remained. 

At last he heard footsteps advancing 
—measured footsteps—again he stood 
where the moonlight shone most clear- 
ly. The figure of a man appeared ad- 
vancing in the direction he was watch. 
ing—a man enveloped in a cloak, the 
collar of which was drawn up consi- 
derably around his face. “It is Sir 
Philip,” muttered Brian. He aimed— 
he fired. 

Marcus Downing awoke from a dis- 
turbed and sick slumber, as the dawn 
of the dull November morning was 
sending its beams into his small bed- 
room. All night he had been op- 
pressed with evildreams. ‘Terrors had 
overwhelmed him, he knew not why; 
mysterious horrors had been spread 
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before his shuddering gaze. He was 
glad now that he was awake, and that 
it was day-light, and that all the fears 
darkness brings had departed. His 
first thought was of Nora, and of Sir 
Philip. 

** She is avenged—she is avenged by 
this time!” he whispered ; and a fierce, 
bitter joy passed over his wan, shrivel- 
led face. 

At that moment the door of the 
room was violently opened, and a 
figure entered, which caused the old 
man to start up in his bed, in speech- 
less wonder and terror. 

It was Bryan Cassidy—it was like 
the doomed spirit of Bryan Cassidy, 
if such could appear to mortal eyes. 
There was no look of blood or life in 
his face; but his lips were apart, his 
teeth were bare, his hands were 
clenched. 

«‘ There—there !” he cried, as he 
reached the bedside; ‘there is your 
cursed, cursed money—the price you 
paid me for shedding blood. Take it 
back—take it.” 

He flung the purse and pocket-book 
together on the bed. 

The old man could not say one 
word. His eyes were distended and 
fixed on the maniac-like form before 
him. 

‘Curse it—curse it—curse your 
money now, old man! If you had 
never made it, we would have all been 
happy. Burn it—bury it now! God!— 
God, if [ had never seen it!” 

Bryan writhed, as if in convulsions. 

Still the old man could not speak— 
could not ask the reason of all the 
agony he saw. He seemed suddenly 
struck into a statue-like form of age, 
and helpnessness, and unutterable 
misery. 

« And I loved him so well; there 
was nobody in all the world I loved 
as I did him; there was no other liv- 
ing creature so good and kind; [I 
would have given up my best heart’s- 
blood for him—ay, every drop in my 
veins for him; and now—now—my 
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own hand—the hand that would have 
gone through fire for him—to do it— 
cursed—cursed money! There was 
a mist came before my eyes when 
I fired last night—a black mist; it 
was the devil’s presence, keep- 
ing me from seeing and knowing the 
man I loved, that I might. murder 
him, and so put one so good away 
from the world; but I fired true, 
though the black mist was there. I 
saw it this morning—I saw the crowd 
gathering about the place. I could 
not stay away for fear they might sus- 
pect me. I'll see the proud tyrant 
lying low, I said; so I went to look 
on Sir Philip’s dead face, and I saw— 
I saw him—my own cousin—the only 
one I loved in the world—lying there, 
murdered by my hand! Old man, 
bury that money in some deep place ; 
never let it be used for any purpose. 
There’s black curses on it.” 

As Bryan repeated the last words, 
he turned away, and hastily left the 
room and the house. 

The old man fell back fainting. 

There was a noise and lamentation 
through the village of Ballinveagh. 
‘The body of the young priest, Gregory 
Downing, was found lying dead in Sir 
Philip Linton’s park; he was shot 
through thehead. The young widow, 
whom Sir Philip had been in the habit 
of visiting, had been taken suddenly 
very ill on the previous evening, and 
had dispatched a messenger for the 
priest between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, as she feared she was at the 
point of death. On his way to her 
cottage, the unfortunate young priest 
met with the doom which was intended 
for another. Sir Philip had been 
called away after nightfall on impor- 
tant business to some distance, and so 
escaped. 

Marcus Downing never rose from 
his bed, when he.heard of the fate of 
his nephew. He died in a short period. 
Bryan Cassidy disappeared; no tidings 
of him ever reached the neighbourhood 
afterwards. 
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THEATRICALS. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


No portion of Irish story is so little 
known as our domestic history, which 
still remains to be written ; and a re- 
trospect of Irish theatricals throws 
light in‘various directions on the man- 
ners and characters of our country. 
In the days of Woflington and 
Thomas Sheridan, whom, for distinct- 
ness, we will call Manager Sheridan, 
domestic life in Ireland became en- 
larged, and a decided progress was 
made in society at Dublin. The life of 
Swift is the first interesting chapter 
preserved to us of our domestic life 
since the Revolution, and the second 
chapter is the history of the Sheridan 
family—that brilliant and far-famed 
race who have given ornaments to 
the church, the senate, and the bar, 
and whose name is gloriously asso- 
ciated with the history and literature 
of England. 

The Sheridans are of an ancient 
stock, which, at the time of the Refor- 
mation divided into two branches— 
one becoming Protestant, and the 
other retaining the Roman Catholic 
creed. It is unnecessary to detail 
the connexion of Dr. Sheridan with 
Swift. The son of Swift's friend was 
the actor and manager ; and as there 
have been often mistakes about his 
birth, we will quote’a curious circum- 
stance from the ‘ Miscellanea Nova* 
of S. Whyte, and his Son, E. A. 
Whyte” :— 


“Tt is a just remark of Dr. Johnson’s, 
that ‘many things which are false are trans- 
mitted from book to book and gain credit in 
the world,’ an observation which comes home 
to the experience of most intelligent readers, 
and has been abundantly verified in the case 
of Mr. Sheridan. In a former page of this 
volume, it is said, that he died at Margate, 
Thursday, August the 16th. This is an error 
of the press, it should be Thursday, Au- 
gust the 14th, 1788. He had performed 
a long and difficult part in the eye of the 
public, and his final exit was not unnoticed. 
‘Memoirs of the late Thomas Sheridan, Esq.,’ 
appeared in- the European Magazine for the 


* Printed at Dublin, 1800. 


months of September, October, November, 
and December, subsequent; stating in the 
first instance, according to custom, the sup- 
posed particulars of his birth and parentage, 
as follow :— 

“ ¢' Thomas Sheridan was the eldest son of 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan, an eminent divine 
and schoolmaster, but more celebrated as the 
friend and companion of Dean Swift, by 
Miss Macpherson, daughter of a Scots gen- 
tleman. He was born at Quilca, a place which 
to future times will acquire a degree of im- 
portance, as the residence of Swift, and the 
birth-place of most of Mr. Sheridan’s family ; 
particularly the author of the School for 
Scandal. And in a prior publication, con- 
taining ‘ Memoirs of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan,’ that gentleman is described as ‘the 
eldest son of Thomas Sheridan and Frances 
his wife, born at Quilea, near Dublin.’ 

“* These memoirs were republished verbatim 
in different places, particularly in the Edin- 
burgh and Dublin Magazines; the latter by 
Pat. Byrne, bookseller, Grafton-street. . . . 
It must be presumed that the compiler pro- 
ceeded on the best information he could col- 
lect ; but his information was not authentic. 
Mrs. Knowles, Mr. Sheridan’s youngest and 
only surviving sister, who at the time pre- 
sided over an eminent boarding. school for 
young ladies in York-street, was consulted 
as to the facts, and her account, which can- 
not be controverted, ran widely different. 

“Thomas Sheridan was not the first-born 
of their parents, her brother Richard being 
upwards of three years his senior, whose 
eldest son of the same name, late a king’s 
counsel, and member for Charlemont, was 
present at the relation. The name of the 
Doctor's first-born son was James, who died 
young and was buried in St. Mary’s church- 
yard, August 22nd, 1724, as appears by the 
register ; consequently Thomas was his 
third son. Neither was their mother’s maid- 
en name Macpherson, nor was she of Scotch 
extraction. Her name was Elizabeth Mac- 
fadden, the only child of an Irish gentleman 
of the province of Ulster. Mrs. Knowles 
could not see the propriety of distinguishing 
Quilca as the settled residence of Swift, more 
than Sir Arthur Acheson’s, Mr. Matthews’, 
Mr. Hamilton's, or any other place where he 
might have been an invited guest, or for a 
few months occasionally accommodated : and 
setting down Quilca as the birth-place of her 
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brother Thomas, or any of his family, was 
void of all foundation; for her mother and 
sister were remarkably timid on those occa- 
sions, and invariably fixed on the capital, 
where they were in the way of more imme- 
diate and better assistance than could be ex- 
pected in the country. Her brother Thomas, 
as well as herself, and the rest of the Doc- 
tor’s children, were born in Capel-street, in 
King James’s mint-house, as it was called, 
where her father held his school, and her 
brother Tom’s third son, Richard-Brinsley, 
author of the School for Scandal, was born 
at his father’s house in Dorset-street, Dub- 
lin, where his eldest son Thomas, who died 
in childhood, Charles-Francis, and his eldest 
daughter, were also born; and all his chil- 
dren, except the youngest daughter, who 
was born in Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, were baptised in St. Mary’s Church, 
where likewise the Doctor her father’s chil- 
dren all received their baptism. This ac- 
count is confirmed by the register, to be 
seen in the church books of St. Mary’s, 
Dublin, which could not well have been the 
case had they been born at Quilca, a jour- 
ney of about a fifty English miles from 
Dublin, and not, as asserted, in the neigh- 
bourhood of that metropolis.” 


Sheridan made his debut as an actor 
on the 29th of January, 1742,* and his 
success equalled any ever remembered 
on the Irish stage. His friends had 
urged him to read for fellowship in 
Trinity College; and perhaps it would 
have been better for himself in the 
end if he had taken their advice. 
With such abilities, his path to’ease 
and independence had then been easy, 
and success, in all probability, would 
soon have crowned his endeavours. 
Instead of that, the profession he em- 
braced involved the greatest part of 
his life in a perpetual round of anxious 
toil and unceasing fatigue, wherein he 
experienced every species of ingrati- 
tude and perfidy. 

Fortunately, however, for the inte- 
rests of the drama, the bent of his 
genius led him to the pursuit of fame 
in her alluring images. He long had 
cherished anextraordinary predilection 
for the stage; and though at that time 
it presented prospects far from invit- 
ing, yet nothing could dissuade him 
from indulging his darling passion. 
The remarkable success he met with 
amply justified his determination. Like 

Garrick, he at first shone forth a 
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finished actor, and at once attained the 
heights which many others spend years 
in Jabouring to gain. 

Sheridan's adventures through life, 
and his merits as an actor, must not 
occupy us to the exclusion of matter 
of more importance. His influence 
directly on the Irish stage, and through 
that medium on Dublin society, was 
very considerable, and is now of more 
importance than his celebrity as an 
actor or author. ‘The history of his 
life has been rapidly epitomised by Dr. 
Parr, in a singular epitaph :— 


“This monument, A.D. 1824, was, by 
subscription, erected to the memory of 
Thomas Sheridan, Esq., who died in the 
neighbouring parish of St. John, August 
14th, 1788, in the 69th year of his age, and 
according to his own request was there 
buried. He was grandson to Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan, the brother of Dr. William, a con- 
scientious nonjuror, who in 1691 was de- 
prived of the bishopric of Kilmore. He 
was the son of Dr. Thomas Sheridan, a pro- 
found scholar and eminent schoolmaster, in- 
timately connected with Dean Swift and 
other illustrious writers in the reign of Queen 
Anne. He was husband to the ingenious and 
amiable author of ‘Sidney Biddulph,’ and 
several dramatic pieces favourably received. 
He was the father of the celebrated orator and 
dramatist, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. He 
had been the schoolfellow, and through life 
was the companion of the amiable Archbishop 
Markham. He was the friend of the learned 
Dr. Summer, master of Harrow school, and 
the well-known Dr. Parr. He took his first 
academical degree in the University of 
Dublin, about 1736. He was honoured in 
the University of Oxford with the degree of 
A.M. in 1758, and in 1759 he obtained the 
same distinction at Cambridge. He for many 
years presided over the theatre of Dublin, 
and at Drury Lane; he in public estimation 
stood next to David Garrick. In the lite- 
rary world he was distinguished by nume- 
rous and useful writings on the pronunciation 
of the English language. Through some of 
his opinions ran a vein of singularity mingled 
with the rich ore of genius. In his manners 
there was dignified ease, in his spirit invincible 
firmness, and in his habits and principles un- 
sullied integrity.”-> 


Of his merits and faults as an actor 
it would be idle now to speak at length. 
Churchill has drawn the following pic- 
ture of him, with his graphic felicity 
and sarcastic force of description. 





* “ Hitchcock,” vol. i. p. 182. 








+ Bohn’s “ Sheridan,” p. 142. 
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That Sheridan must have been an ac- 
tor of uncommon power, may be judged 
from the comparative favour with which 
Churchill treats him :— 


“ Next follows Sheridan—A doubtful name, 
As yet unsettled in the rank of fame, 
This, fondly lavish in his praises grown, 
Gives him all merit: that allows him none. 
Between them both, we'll steer the middle 
course, 
Nor, loving praise, rob judgment of her force. 


” Just his conceptions, natural and great: 
His feelings strong, his words enfore’d with 
weight. 
Was speech-fam‘d Quin himself to hear him 
speak, 
Envy would drive the colour from his cheek : 
But step-dame Nature, niggard of her grace, 
Deny'd the social pow'rs of voice and face, 
Fix’d in one frame of features, glare of eye, 
Passions, like chaos, in confusion lie : 
In vain the wonders of his skill are try’d 
To form distinction Nature hath deny d. 
His voice no touch of harmony admits, 
Irregularly deep, and shrill by fits : 
The two extremes appear like man and wife, 
Coupled together for the sake of strife. 


“His actions always strong, but some- 

times such 

That Candour must declare he acts too much, 

Why must impatience fall three paces back ? 

Why paces three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right leg too forbid to stir, 

Unless in motion semicircular ? 

Why must the hero with the Nailor vie, 

And hurl the close-clench’d fist at nose or 
eye? 

In Royal John, with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knock’d poor Da- 
vies down. 

Inhuman tyrant!—was it not a shame 

To fright a king so harmless and so tame ? 

“ But, spite of all defects, his glories rise ; 

And Art, by Judgment form’, with Nature 
vies. 

Behold him sound the depth of Hubert’s soul, 

Whilst in his own contending passions roll, 

View the whole scene, with critic judgment 
scan, 

And then deny him merit if you can. 

Where he falls short, ’tis Nature’s fault alone ; 

Where he succeeds, the merit’s all his own.”” 


The influence of Sheridan on the 
Trish stage we will proceed to trace. 

As the manager, he entered upon 
the arduous, and then esteemed chime- 
rical plan, of reforming and restoring 
the stage to its native purity. Nature 
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had amply endowed him with the most 
essential requisites for so difficult and 
dangerous an undertaking. His tem- 
per was remarkably mild and gentle, 

yet was he unre mittingly yerseve ring 
in accomplishing whateve Tt 8 embark. 

ed in, Though he always endeavoured 
to convince, and demonstrate the pro- 
priety of his orders, rather than com- 
mand, yet was he resolute in enforcing 
compliance to whatever he was assured 
was right. His understanding was 
clear and comprehensive, and a liberal 
education enabled him to behold ob 

jects in their proper light. 

Passionately devoted to the stage, 
he had long beheld with regret the 
humiliating “condition to which it was 
reduced, despised and deserted by the 
grave, the rational, and every lover of 
order and decency. He saw the mag- 
nitude of the business he was engaged 
in, yet he despaired not. Intimately 
acquainted with the state of the Gree sk 
and Roman drama, when arrived at 
their highest point of perfection, he 
nobly laboured, with unceasing assi- 
duity, towards the attainme nt of a 
grand object—that of raising the Irish 
thes atre to an equal degree of respecta- 
bility. 

Informed on every subject, and at- 
tentive to the minutest circumstance, 
no part escaped his penetrating eye. 
The business of the stage was reduced 
to a regular science, in which the most 
trifling parts of the great machine 
equally contributed towards the move 
ment and beauty of the whole. 

We must not, however, imagine that 
all this was accomplished ina day. It 
was the work of years. Perfection is 
only to be attained by perseverance, 
and it is worthy to be remarkéd, that 
the last day of ‘his ms unagement was in 
every respect as laudé ble and as praise- 
worthy as his first. 

Mr. Sheridan’s first care was to 
raise most of the actors’ salaries, and 
for this purpose he established a fund 
for the regular discharge of salaries 
and tradesmen’s bills. This rule he 
never deviated from; and amidst all 
his distresses, on the wreck of his for- 
tune, in 1754, he could, with an hones 
pride, publicly boast in a pamphlet he 
then published, that ‘*‘ Every Saturday 
saw the weekly salary of each person 
discharged at the treasurer’s office, and 
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that the books of that office will show 
that, at the close of the account last 
Saturday, there wasnot a demand upon 
him of any performer whatsoever, from 
his first undertaking the management 
twelve years ago, to that hour, left 
unpaid.” 

t may be naturally supposed, that 
he had at first many difficulties to en- 
counter. The stage had long been 
under the direction of seven managers, 
who, in derision, were called by. a 
town the seven wise masters. Bad 
habits, confirmed by time, were hard 
to be eradicated. Performers were 


unused to regularity, and the taste of 


the town was palled and violated. 
Nevertheless, when the work of refor- 
mation was a little advanced, the task 
grew much easier. His methods were 
so gentle, and at the same time so sa- 
lutary, that they carried conviction 
with them. 

The good sense of the actors pointed 
out to them the propriety of the ma- 
nager’s conduct, and the necessity there 
was of conforming to his directions. 
He constantly attended the rehearsals, 
and settled the business of each scene 
with precision. Not the most trifling 
incident of the night’s performance was 
omitted at the last morning's practice ; 
and though the strictest attendance was 
required, yet were the rehearsals so rea- 
sonably appointed, that it was in every 
person’s power to comply, and seldom 
was he under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of being obliged to enforce obe- 
dience by forfeits : he rightly judged 
that money gained by those means was 
the severest “of losse »s, and rather than 
be forced to recur to them, when ad- 
monition failed, he chose sooner to 
part with the performer, however va- 
luable, who continued to offend in this 
manner. 

At rehearsals, his great judgment 
and knowledge of the stage amply qua- 
lified him for an instructor; and his 
regulations were so proper, and con- 
veyed in so pleasing a manner, that 
they were irresistible, and could not 
fail of being complied with. His 
highest ambition seemed to centre in 
being considered as the father of his 
company. 

The minutiz of the stage were also 
diligently attended to. His decora- 
tions were truly elegant, and his plays 
were dressed with “charac teristic pro- 
priety. Indeed, he has frequently 
been blamed for launching into ex- 
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penses which the profits of the per- 
formances were unable to repay. Upon 
the whole, we may with confidence 
assert that, during Sheridan’s ma- 
nagement, plays were conducted in 
a style ale in most respects to any 
the British stage ever produced. How 
meritorious, then, was the man who 
raised the Irish theatre to such an 
eminence! 

Sheridan shewed remarkable cou- 
rage and firmness on several oc- 
casions, especially during “ Kelly’s 
riot” 


“This theatrical disturbance was occa- 
sioned by Mr. Sheridan's spirited resistance 
to an attempt made by a young Galway 
gentleman to force his way behind the 
scenes, whither he pursued one of the ac- 
tresses (the celebrated George Anne Bel- 
lamy), and so terrified her, that she was 
obliged to take refuge in her dressing-room, 
and could not again venture to appear on 
the stage. 

“* Nothing could be more temperate and 
moderate than the conduct held by Mr. She- 
ridan upon this occasion. But not so the 
manner in which Mr. Kelly (the name of 
the young gentleman) received it. After 
the play he forced his way to the manager’s 
dressing-room, and there attacked Mr. She- 
ridan with such ungentlemanlike language, 
as compelled him to exercise some degree of 
violence in his own defence. Inflamed with 
rage at his deserved disgrace, Kelly imme- 
diately left the theatre for a club, where 
several of his friends were assembled, and 
related what had passed, in the manner that 
best favoured his own views. He declared 
(an assertion totally devoid of foundation) 
that Mr. Sheridan’s servants held him while 
their master unmercifully beat him. This 
so greatly excited the indignation of his 
friends, that a powerful fighting party was 
formed, and the next day all persons were 
threatened with violence who dared to 
espouse the party of Mr. Sheridan. To 
such a height did, they carry this spirit of 
vengeance, that some days afterwards, Mr. 
Sheridan, being to perform Horatio in the 
Fair Penitent, several letters, cards, and 

messages were sent to him, warning him 
not to leave his house that evening, and to 
take particular care to be well guarded even 
there. These friendly and well-meant ad- 
monitions, Mr. Sheridan did not think 

prudent to neglect; and, in consequence, 
when the Galway gentlemen arrived at the 
theatre, they learnt, to their infinite mortifi- 
cation, that he was not to play that night. 
Incensed at thus missing their prey, they 
proceeded to the most extravagant outrages ; $ 
attacking the green-room, breaking open the 
dressing-rooms, and even thrusting their 
swords into all the chestsand presses of the 
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wardrobe, in order to feel, as they said, if 
Sheridan was not concealed there. Such con- 
duct, of course, increased the terror and ill- 
will with which they were beheld by all the 
sober part of the public; and, among the 
members of the college to which Mr. Sheri- 
dan had formerly belonged, and the higher 
order of citizens, a party was formed to 
protect Mr. Sheridan from the confederacy 
of Mr. Kelly and his adherents. The spirit 
thus excited soon spread from the city of 
Dublin throughout the whole kingdom. 
During the time this dispute lasted, it wasthe 
custom of those that were for and against Mr. 
Sheridan, to go about the streets provided 
with fire-arms, and apprehensions of the most 
serious nature were entertained, from the 
high state of irritation in the public mind. 
A paper war was also commenced, in the 
course of which it is suid as many pamphlets 
were published as would, if collected, make 
a large octavo volume. 
“The animosity of Mr. Sheridan’s ene- 
mies, however, continued unabated, and a 
party was formed to prevent his appearing 
in the character of Richard the Third. 
Finding themselves foiled by the spirited 
opposition of the citizens, the collegians, 
and, above all, the celebrated patriot and 
physician Dr. Charles Lucas, they let the 
play proceed in quiet that night, and left the 
theatre ; but it was only to form fresh plans, 
and breathe forth deeper vows of vengeance. 
To those who are only accustomed to 
the bloodless disturbances of a London 
theatre, the dangerous predicament in 
which an Irish manager was placed 
would scarcely be credible, if there were not 
so many authentic documents to prove it. 
The Galway men doomed Mr. Sheridan to 
destruction. A horse was always in readi- 
ness, for his murderer to depart at a minute’s 
warning. Dr. Lucas was also marked out 
for death. Such was the situation of affairs, 
when Mr. Sheridan was once more called 
upon to brave this prejudiced and incensed 
portion of the public. He was to take a 
part in a charity play, which the performers 
in the Dublin theatre annually gave; and 
the governors, who were all persons of con- 
sequence, insisted upon their right to the 
benefit of this goodly custom. They sent the 
manager word, that they would take upon 
themselves to protect him from violence or 
injury in the performance of it; yet, not- 
withstanding the governors appeared there 
according to promise, with their white wands 
of office, notwithstanding the presence of 
above a hundred ladies of the first distinction, 
dressed in all the elegance of fashion, who, 
unable to obtain places in the pit and boxes, 
had, in order to assist and support the ma- 
nager, accepted of accommodations on the 
stage, the clamour was so great that Mr. 
Sheridan was obliged to withdraw without 
speaking; and after the riot and confusion 
of this night, the theatre was shut up by 
order of the Master of the Revels. 
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* An appeal was made by both parties to the 
laws, and both parties were tried in the pre- 
sence of Lord Chief Justice Marlay. Mr. 
Sheridan’s cause came on the first. He was 
tried on the ground of assaulting and beat- 
ing the gentleman on the nineteenth of Ja- 
nuary, in his dressing-room ; but the provo- 
cation he had received appeared to the jury 
80 amply to justify his conduct, and it was so 
satisfactorily proved that no other person, 
save the manager, had touched the complain- 
ant, that the jury acquitted Mr. Sheridan 
without going out of the box. The trial of 
his opponent, for the mischief done at the 
theatre, in the dressing-rooms, and the ward- 
robe, took up a greater portion of time. The 
result was, that the assailant was found 
guilty, and sentenced to a fine of £500 and 
three months’ imprisonment. 

“ After sentence was given, the Lord Chief 
Justice animadverted upon the necessity of 
maintaining order and decorum at the theatre, 
adding, that if any person forced his way be- 
hind the scenes, where money was not taken, 
and that person was apprehended and brought 
into the court, and the fact proved there, he 
should be prosecuted with the utmost severity 
of the law. 

“The gentleman who had been thus con- 
demned, after suffering one week’s confine - 
ment, applied to Mr. Sheridan to obtain a 
mitigation of his sentence. Mr. Sheridan in- 
stantly solicited the Government to relinquish 
the fine of £500, which was granted; and 
then became solicitor and bail himself to the 
Court of King’s Bench for the enlargement 
of the prisoner. 

“ Thus ended thismemorable dispute ; but 
not so transient were its consequences. The 
permanent advantage which the theatre de- 
rived from Mr. Sheridan’s firmness on this 
occasion, can only be estimated by a compa- 
rison of the sums received there (benefits ex- 
cluded), from the year 1743 to 1758, which 
was from two thousand per annum to ten 
thousand: and this change was, by his con- 
temporaries, entirely attributed to the happy 

revolution effected by Mr. Sheridan in 1746, 
and the additional inducements held out in 
consequence to all persons of rank and cha- 
racter in the country, to support with their 
presence and patronage the credit of the na- 
tional drama.” 


From those troubled scenes two im- 
portant consequences resulted—the 
marriage of Sheridan with Miss Cham- 
berlain, the authoress of ‘Sidney 
Biddulph” and other works; and 
secondly, the institution of the Beef- 
steak Club of Dublin. 

This interesting period of the Irish 
theatre has been treated of with so 
much ability in the ‘* Memoirs of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan,” by the graceful pen 
of Mrs. Lefanu, that we shall extract 
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at some length her account of these 
times* :— 


** Having already experienced how much 
a manager may be opposed and thwarted in 
the discharge of his duty by the insolence of 
individuals and the malevolence of party, 
Mr. Sheridan had frequently, since the riot 
of 1746, consulted with his friends upon the 
expediency of establishing a theatrical club, 
to consist of persons qualified to judge of the 
merit of such pieces as should be presented 
to their notice, and also possessed of influence 
sufficient to support the manager against 
malicious and unmerited attacks. This was 
the origin of the too-celebrated ‘ Beef-Steak 
Club.’ An institution authorised by ancient 
custom in every theatre, but generally con- 
sisting of a meeting of actors and writers for 
the stage, to which were occasionally added 
amateurs, who might be considered in the 
light of honorary members. 

“ But, under Mr. Sheridan’s management, 
the ‘Beef-Steak Club’ included nearly all 
that the metropolis of Dublin could boast of 
talent, rank, and fashion. Still it was begun 
with no party intention on the side of the 
manager, although afterwards converted into 
a most fatal engine of party against himself. 

“In the year 1753, the club consisted of 
about sixty noblemen and gentlemen, chiefly 
members of parliament, friends of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and admirers of the drama. Perhaps 
no period ever witnessed an assemblage so 
calculated by spirit, wit, and talent, to decide 
upon the merits of works of genius. There 
seldom were more than thirty at the same 
time at these meetings, which took place at 
the theatre; and the celebrated Margaret 
Woffington, who then sparkled the brightest 
star in the Dublin theatrical hemisphere, was 
(with ill-fated gallantry) elected president of 
this committee of taste. 

“To this flattering distinction it must be 
allowed she was entitled, on many accounts. 
Besides her unrivalled popularity as an 
actress, she possessed, we are told, a good 
understanding, which was much improved by 
company and books. She had a most attrac- 
tive sprightliness in her manners, and con- 
siderable vivacity and humour; she was 
affable, good-natured, and charitable. Her 
company was sought after by men of the first 
rank and distinction ; persons of the gravest 
character, and most eminent for learning, 
were proud of her acquaintance, and charmed 
with her conversation. Notwithstanding all 
these advantages, however, her moral charac- 
ter was such as to exclude her from the 


* Few of the French refugees attained to more social respectability and intellectual dis- 
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society of her own sex; and she comforted 
herself for their just disdain by the very un- 
founded remark, ‘that the conversation of 
women consisted of nothing but silks and 
scandal.” 

“Mr. Sheridan found it impossible, there- 
fore, to introduce her to his wife: a compli- 
ment that would have been the more grati- 
fying, as Mrs. Sheridan kept up no inter- 
course whatever with any of the other per- 
formers. It was solely from this considera- 
tion, and the desire, at the same time, to pay 
some tribute to genius, by which he had so 
materially benefitted as manager, that he 
was induced to shew Mrs. Woffington a dis- 
tinction which excited the jealousy of the 
other performers. 

“The fame of these theatrical parties in- 
creased the ill-humour of the uninitiated, 
who were not invited to partake of them; 
and as the noblemen and gentlemen that 
composed them were chiefly supporters of 
government, Mr. Sheridan was most falsely 
and injuriously supposed to take a more 
active part in the politics of the day than 
was becoming in an individual whose best 
interests were inseparably connected with the 
favour of the public. It is well-known that 
the revival of the tragedy of Mahomet was 
the occasion of the explosion of those dis- 
contents which had so long been gathering ; 
and that the following was the passage 
marked out for tumultuous applause :— 


“*Tf, ye powers divine! 
Ye mark the movements of this nether world, 
And bring them to account, crush, crush those vipers ; 
Who, singled out by the community 
To guard their rights, shall, for a grasp of ore, 
Or paltry office, sell them to the foe !’ 


“This passage, as applied by the anti- 
courtiers to the ministers then in power, was 
honoured with the singular distinction of an 
‘encore ;’ and the fine scenes between Zaphna 
and Palmira, which are usually the most 
admired in the play, were this night suffered 
to pass unnoticed; while all the applause 
was directed towards the character of Alca- 
nor, the personage who recites the speech 
above quoted. 

“The audience being thus obviously in- 
fluenced by the spirit of party, Mr. Sheridan 
was certainly guilty of an oversight in giv- 
ing out the play for a second representation : 
but he thought to obviate the inconveniences 
attached to such a compliance by remon- 
strating—or, in the simple but expressive 
phrase of the historian of the theatre, ‘ read- 
ing a lecture’ to the company on the duties 
of an actor, previous to the ensuing night’s 


tinction than the gifted family of Lefanu. In the church, politics, and literature, the name 
is honourably known. The family has been twice connected by marriage with the Sheridans, 
and a strong personal similarity to the orator and dramatist may be traced in his grand-ne- 
phew, the accomplished author of the “Cock and Anchor.” 










































































































































































































































































































































































































performance. In this green-room lecture he 
says :-— 

“*T lay it down asa maxim, that the 
business of an actor is to divest himself, as 
much as possible, of his private sentiments, 
and to enter, with all the spirit he is master 
of, into the character he represents; and 
this is an indisputable claim which the pub- 
lic in general have upon him. 

“*But if an actor, in order to please part 
of that public, should, by any unusual em- 
phasis, gestyre, or significant look, mark out 
a passage in his part (which at another 
juncture he would pass by lightly) as a 
party stroke—he in that instance steps out 
of his feigned character into his natural one ; 
than which nothing can he more insolent to 
the audience, or more calculated to bring 
disapprobation and disgrace, not only on 
himself, but upon all his brethren.’ 

“In this discourse, which certainly con- 
tains very valuable hints in addition to 
Hamlet’s advice to the players, the attentive 
observer of character will remark much of 
Mr. Sheridan's spirit of order and system, 
and the desire with which he was actuated 
on all occasions, of impressing a sense of 
moral responsibility, and of their duties in 
the relation in which they stood to the pub- 
lic, upon the community of which he was 
the head. Unfortunately, his good in- 
tentions were not seconded on this occasion. 

“Mr. Digges, the actor who played Al- 
canor, and who in the representation of that 
part had complied with the wishes of the 
audience, in the repetition of the obnoxious 
speech, conceived himself reflected upon : and, 
applying the whole of the lecture to himself, 
desired to know what were the manager's 
directions, in case of the repetition of a simi- 
lar demand on the part of the audience, 
Mr. Sheridan’s reply was, that ‘he should 
give him no directions: he must use his own 
discretion.’ Digges then said, ‘Sir, if I 
should comply with the demand of the 
audience, and repeat the speech as I did be- 
fore, am I to incur your censure for so doing?” 
The manager replied, ‘ Not at all; I leave 
you to use your own discretion.” Nothing 
could be more moderate or conciliatory than 
this answer, the meaning of which was ap- 
parent. 

“Mr. Sheridan, as a friend and respectful 
well-wisher to government, by which every 
person in public life is supported, could not 
authorise the repetition of a particular pas- 
sage in a play after it had been turned by 
the malignant interpretations of individuals 
into a direct attack upon that government, 
which had always distinguished his honour- 
able exertions by its countenance and favour. 

At the same time, as Mr. Sheridan was no 
courtier, he assumed it as an incontrovertible 
position, that, should the audience take the 
responsibility into their own hands, by insist- 
ing on the repetition of the favourite speech, 
the actor, as the servant of the public, was 
bound to obey them; and the manager dis- 
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claimed any idea of fettering his power by 
imposing further restrictions upon him. 

“Unfortunately, a difference of some 
standing had grown up between Mr. Digges 
and the manager; which, as it has not been 
noticed in any preceding relation of this 
transaction, is here given exactly as it 
occurred, , 

“It is the custom at all theatres that a 
person appointed for that purpose should 
summon the performers, according as they 
are wanted, upon the stage. This summons 
Digges had, on one occasion, disregarded, to 
the great annoyance of the other actors, and 
disappointment of the audience. Upon Mr. 
Sheridan’s remonstrating with him upon the 
inconvenience he had thus occasioned, by not 
being dressed for his part, and by keeping 
the audience a considerable time waiting, 
Digges replied: ‘that it was in consequence 
of his not having received the usual sum- 
mons.’ To this Mr. Sheridan answered, 
‘Excuse me, Mr. Digges, the man assured 
me that he had repeatedly given you notice 
you were wanted on the stage.’ Digges, 
who, like Mr. Sheridan, was a gentleman 
both by birth and education, and who was of 
a haughty and violent temper, answered 
with some heat: ‘Would you believe the 
assertion of such a fellow as that in pre- 
ference to mine?’ To this Mr. Sheridan un- 
guardedly replied, ‘ He never gave me reason 
to disbelieve him ; that man never told me a 
lie.’ 

“This expression, by which the manager 
only meant to infer that a person of integrity, 
however low his station, was not, on that 
account, to be considered as unworthy of 
credit, rankled in the mind of Digges; and 
some nights afterwards Mrs. Ryder (wife to 
the manager of that name, but at that time 
a very young person), overheard Digges 
talking over the affront he had received with 
Mrs. Ward, an actress, in the green-room. 
On this occasion he made use of the remark- 
able expression :—‘ I shall find an opportunity 
to be revenged on Sheridan for doubting my 
word.” How fatally he succeeded will ap- 
pear in the sequel ! 

“ Actuated by these unfriendly feelings 
towards Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Digges, on the 
second night of the performance (March 2, 
1754) instead of making use of the discretion- 
ary power entrusted to him by the manager, 
hinted, on the reiteration of the command 
for this party speech, that he had Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s positive orders not to indulge the public 
with it. The most violent outcries for the 
manager ensued, Mr. Sheridan did not 
judge it prudent to comply with their sum- 
mons; and, being strongly impressed with 
the idea that personal mischief was intended 
to himself, he got into a chair, and returned 
to his own house, whither he was guarded by 
his friends to the door. 

“The news of the manager’s departure 
only rendered the rioters more furious. They 
insisted on his return; but in consideration 
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of his living at some distance, declared they 
would wait patiently one hour. 
“‘ This was certainly the critical period on 
which Mr. Sheridan's fortunes hung: and 
there is little doubt, from the inclination thus 
betrayed for a compromise, that, had he pre- 
sented himself within the course of that 
eventful hour, all might yet have been well. 
At the same time, those who feel inclined to 
blame the line of conduct he pursued on this 
occasion, must remember that his life had 
already been threatened, both in public and 
private, by these very persons; so that his 
mistrust of them, however it may be lament- 
ed, cannot be thought surprising. The hour 
elapsed, and the rioters renewed their call. 
Still Mr. Sheridan did not appear. Two of 
the principal leaders then rose up from the 
middle of the pit: this was the concerted 
signal. A young man in the pit stood 
up and cried out, ‘God bless his Majesty 
King George!’ with three huzzas; and this 
sound, in general the harbinger of peace and 
joy, was made, on this occasion, the watch- 
word for one of the most disgraceful scenes 
ever recorded in the annals of the drama. 
At the end of the third huzza, the work of 
destruction began. The benches were torn 
up; the chandeliers, which were very valu- 
able, broken to pieces; and the audience part 
of the house destroyed in five minutes. After 
this outrage some moved to fire the house, 
others to attack the wardrobe. <A party 
leaped upon the stage, and with their swords 
and other instruments slashed the curtain, 
which was finely painted, and cost a great 
sum of money, and broke and cut to pieces 
all the scenes within their reach. Some at- 
tempts were made to attack the wardrobe: 
but finding that place well defended, they 
retired; and in so doing, a party of rioters 
who went off through the box-room, dragged 
the grate full of burning coals into the middle 
of the room, and then laid some of the broken 
doors of the boxes upon it; but, notwith- 
standing these preparations, which could 
hardly have been expected to fail of their 
effect, the intended mischief was prevented 
by a timely discovery, and the theatre was 
not set on fire. But the loss Mr. Sheridan 
sustained in his property was such as he was 
never afterwards able to retrieve, and pro- 
duced a complete change in the aspect of his 
affairs. Such was the conclusion of his meri- 
torious endeavours to deserve the favour of 
the public! Still, all the well-disposed part 
of that public sympathised in his misfortune 
as in a general calamity; and his daughter 
has often heard his surviving contemporaries, 
particularly those ladies who remembered the 
advantageous effect his character and con- 
duct produced on the regulation of the theatre, 





lament the disorder and anarchy that almost 
immediately ensued there, and at the same 
time expatiate on the period of his undis- 
puted influence as the golden era of the 
Irish drama.”* 


Quin, the famous actor, flourished 
in London during the period when 
Sheridan was canvassing for support. 
Of all Irish actors, Quin has left the 
most interesting impression, as his 
witty sayings are still current, and his 
traditionary reputation in theatrical 
and literary circles is very great. He 
was an admirable talker, and his con- 
versational powers are admitted to 
have been of avery high order. In 
his ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker,” Smollett 
has given a capital picture of Quin in 
his retirement at Bath, and has drawn 
him under no feigned name. 

Quin’s grandfather was Lord Mayor 
of Dublin,t but he himself was born in 
King-street, Covent Garden, London, 
24th February, 1693. His family were 
Irish, and he was educated at ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin. According to one of 
his biographers, he remained at the 
university until he was nearly twenty 
years of age, when, being destined for 
the bar, he came to London, and took 
up his abode in the Temple. Here he 
led a gay and dissipated life, reading 
any books rather than those connected 
with his profession; so that, on the 
death of his father, he found himself 
obliged to seek for some other means 
of support. His inability to prove his 
legitimacy is assigned as a reason for 
the loss of his patrimony ; but it is more 
probable that his father had left him 
little, or none, to inherit ; and, indeed, 
it is stated in one account, that “he 
found his patrimony so very small, that 
there was no possibility of his support- 

ing himself upon it.” However this 
may have been, he was now necessi- 
tated to seek a more immediate source 
of subsistence than the bar could afford 
him, and, in consequence, determined 
to become an actor. For such a pro- 
fession he possessed many of the requi- 
sites, and communicating his intention 
to Lacy Ryan, was by him introduced 
into the Drury Lane company in 1717, 
where he was engaged for the following 
year. Dr, Aiken says, that his first ap- 


* “Memoirs of Mrs. Frances Sheridan,” p. 51. 
f Mark Quin (Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1667). Vide Whitelaw and Walsh (Ap- 


pendix No. ix., p. 45). 
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pearance on the stage was at the Old 
Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, as early 
as 1714; that he came to London in 
1715; and after playing at Drury Lane 
for two years, was engaged at the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Theatre. But the more 
generally-received account is, that he 
made his débit in London at Drury 
Lane; though it is possible he might 
previously have appeared on the Dublin 
boards, during his temporary sojourn 
in that city, whither he had gone to 
avoid, the consequences of an 
which had been commenced against 
him for crim. con. ‘ While Quin,” 
says Galt, “‘ was employed in studying 
those parts in which he im: igined he 
might appear in the ensuing season, he 
was unexpectedly obliged to leave Lan. 
don. In his youthful years, he laid no 
claim to any peculiar purity in his con- 
duct, and formed, what he supposed, a 
very snug alliance with a woollendra- 
per's wife. One night he met the lady 
by accident, and pe ersuaded her to ac- 
company him to a tavern, and she could 
not resist his persuasion. But a stupid 
waiter showed negligently, into the 
same room, a vests l,i in company with 
the husband of the lady. Swords were 
drawn, the ladies screamed, and a bat- 
tle ensued. <A crim. con., and an as- 
sault and battery, were both instituted, 
and our hero fled to Dublin. The hus. 
band, however, died soon after, and 
Quin was invited to return. It was 
during this evasion that I am of opinion 
he made his appearance as Abel, in 
Smock Alley.”* 

After his return to London, Quin 
performed but subordinate parts; nor 
were his abilities at all apprec iated till 
he had an opportunity of displaying 
them in the part of Bajazet, which was 
given to him in consequence of the ill- 
ness of the actor who was to have re- 
presented it. But bis reputation can- 
not be properly dated earlier than 1721, 
when, on the revival of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, he undertook to 
play Falstaff. The manager was about 
to give up all thoughts of “bringing out 
the comedy, in consequence of every 
actor having declined to venture upon 
the character, when the subject of our 
memoir offered to attempt it. ‘*Hem!” 
said Rich, ‘‘ you attempt Falstaff! 
Why, you might as well think of acting 
Cato after Booth! The character of 


action 





* “Lives of the Players,” 
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Falstaff, young man, is quite another 
character from what you think; it is 
not a little snivelling part that—that— 
in short, any one can do. There is 
not a man among you that has any idea 
of the part but myself. It is quite out 
of your walk. No, never think of Fal. 
staff—it is quite out of your walk, in- 
deed, young man.” In the sequel, 
however, Quin was permitted to per- 
form the character, and went through 
it in such a manner as to surprise and 
delight both the audience and the 
actors. 

His next capital character was that 
of Sir John Brute in the Provoked 
Wife, but he was not considered a 
first-rate actor till 1731, when he un. 
dertook the part of Cato, after the re- 
tirement of Booth. Aware of the im- 
pression that great actor had produced, 
the subject of our memoir modestly an- 
nounced that ‘* the part of Cato would 
be only attempted by Mr. Quin ;” but 
he acquitted himself in such a manner 
as to obtain a greater degree of ap- 
plause than was “bestowed on his pre- 
decessor. He was encored in the fa- 
mous soliloquy, and the audience were 
so affected at the style in which he 
pronounced the words—‘ Thanks to 
the gods,—my boy has done his duty!’ 
that “they excl: rimed, ‘* Booth outdone! 
Booth outdone!” During Quin’s per- 
formance of this character, one even- 
ing, a circumstance occurred, which, 
though in itself ludicrous, produced 
very unhappy consequences. A Welch- 
man, named Williams, who performed 
the part of the messenger, in deliver- 
ing the line—‘*‘ Cesar sends health to 
Cato,” pronounced the former word 
“«* Keesar,” which so amused Quin, that 
he replied, with his usual coolness, 
** Would he had sent a better messen- 
ger.” The poor Welchman was so 
stung by the retort, that he challenged 
Quin to fight him; but only receiving 
some rallyi ing re marks i in reply : waited 
for the latter under the piazza, where 
he drew, and a contest ensued, in which 
Williams was killed. Quin was tried 


for his murder at the Old Bailey, but 
a verdict of manslaughter only was 
brought in against him. 

Quin maintained his pre-eminence 
on the stage till the latter part of 1741, 
when the appearance of Garrick at 
Goodman’s Fields, caused the other 
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theatres to be compafatively deserted. 
Quin at first affected to treat Garrick 
with contempt ;—*‘ He is a new re- 
ligion,” was his remark ; ‘ the people 
follow him as another Whitefield, but 
they will soon return to church again.” 
Garrick soon heard of' the sarcasm, and 
answered it by an epigram, ending 
with the following lines :— 


** Thou grand infallible, forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more ; 
When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not heresy, but reformation.” 


These sallies produced no ill-will on 
either part, and both actors ultimately 
became on intimate terms of friendship 
with each other. Quin’s popularity, 
however, began to wane, though in his 
performance of Sir John Brute, Sir 
John Falstaff, and Cato, he was 
still allowed to continue unrivalled ; 
but in all other characters he was ma- 
nifestly outmatched by Garrick. 

Quin’s secession from the stage arose 
out of a quarrel with Rich, in conse- 
quence of which, the former went down 
to Bath; whence, on his resentment 
beginning to abate, he condescended 
to write to Rich as follows :—*I am at 
Bath.—Quin.” This, though laconic, 
was intended, on his part, as a letter 
of truce; but Rich, not choosing to 
take it, or affecting not to see it in 
that light, immediately replied, “ Stay 
there and be d——d!—Ricu.” This 
answer, as it has been said, cost the 
public one of the greatest ornaments 
of the stage ; for Quin, after receiving 
it, determined never to renew an en- 
gagement with Rich. He came, how- 
ever, every yeur to London to play 
Falstaff, for the benefit of his friend 
Ryan, till 1754, when the loss of two of 
his front teeth compelled him to de- 
cline giving his wonted assistance. 
Upon this occasion, he is said to have 
sent the following epistle to Ryan:— 
‘“‘T would play for you if I could, but 
will not whistle for you. Ihave willed 
you a thousand pounds. If you want 
money, you may have it, and save my 
executors trouble.—J ames Quin.” 

Soon after the accession of George 
the Third, his majesty gave orders, 
without any application being made 
to him, for the allowance of a pension 
to Quin, who had formerly instructed 
him, when Prince of Wales, in elo- 


cution. The actor was not a 
little proud of the lessons he had 
given to his royal pupil; and on be- 
ing informed with what elegance and 
propriety the King had delivered his 
first speech from the throne, is said to 
have exclaimed, “Ah! I taught the 
boy to speak!” Upon quitting the 
stage, Quin retired permanently to 
Bath, upon a very comfortable inde- 
— as, besides his pension, he 
1ad £2,000 in the funds, and for the 
same sum he obtained from the Duke 
of Bedford an annuity of £200 per 
annum. He went once a year to 
London, to visit his friends, and always 
spent a week at Hampton with Gar- 
rick ; between whom and himself a 
regular correspondence had been kept 
up since Quin’s retirement from the 
stage. During his last excursion, in 
1765, an eruption appeared on the 
back of his hand, which his physician 
apprehended would turn to mortifica- 
tion. It was, however, cured ; but the 
anxiety Quin had suffered, and his 
inattention to the moderate rule of 
living which was prescribed for him, 
brought on a fever, which carried him 
off on the 21st of January, 1766. 

“ Although Quin,” says Mr. Galt, 
‘‘was a kind-hearted, jovial, and fa- 
cetious man, I know not how it is, if 
it be not from the coarseness of some 
of his jokes, that a general impression 
prevails of his being a morose charac- 
ter. No general persuasion was ever 
more fallacious. He was naturally a 
handsome man ; beloved by his friends, 
and always on joyous terms with him- 
self. . Few understood the inclinations 
of man better, and none could be more 
indulgent to unpremeditated error. 
While he cherished a little affectation 
in himself, to conceal the warmth and 
mildness of his disposition, he dis- 
cerned every degree of it in others with 
a shrewd eye. I think he was an 
accomplished specimen of the man of 
the world, of the right sort; for he was 
more amiable than he really seemed to 
be.”* 

Undoubtedly Quinhad many amiable 
qualities ; his heart, if we may believe 
Mrs. Bellamy, was one of the best 
that ever inhabited mortal bosom ; 
though his prejudices, his preposses- 
sions, and his whims, often gave rise 
to conduct equally at variance with 


* “Lives of the Players,” yol. i., p. 197. 
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good breeding, good sense, and good 
feeling. A man of strong passions, 
irritable temper, and coarse language, 
he offended many who never forgave 
him; yet he often accompanied his 
gruftness and acerbity with such in- 
dications of the native warmth and 
gentleness of his heart, as made the 
latter alone remembered. Although, 
as one of his friends said of him, «* There 
was a sediment of brutality in him, 
when you shook the bottle,” it is to his 
honour that it soon subsided ; and sel- 
dom rose, exce ptw hen excited by inso- 
lence, presumption, or oppression. His 
morality, according to the received 
phrase of the word, was not conspicu- 
ous; but he was neither debauched nor 
profligate; and, as respects this part 
of his conduct, imbibed more contami- 
nation than he imparted. When asked 
why he did not marry, take a house, 
and set up an equipage, he re plied, “I 
carry a coach, a wife, and a dinner, 
always in my pocket ; and I can either 
take the number, obtain a dinne r, or 
turn off my cook, whenever I please.” 
In illustration of his doctrine, he used 
to make an annual excursion with 
some agreeable lady, whom he se- 
lected, agreeing with her to accom- 
pany him on his tour, as long as 
£100 would carry them. After all 
the money was spent, he gave the lady 
a parting supper at the piazzas, Cove nt 
Garden, and dismissed her with the 
following words :—*‘* Mad: am, for our 
mutual convenience, I have given you 
the name of Quin for this sometime 
past. There is no reason for carrying 
on this farce here; and now, madam, 
give me leave to un-Quin you, and 
restore to you your own name for the 
future.” 

One cannot but smile at such con- 
duct, the laxity of which was, perhaps, 
redeemed by a conscientious abstinence 
from some gratifications in which the 
most moral have deemed it harmless to 
indulge. Angling he always thought a 
very barbarous diversion ; and, being 
asked the reason, gave an answer, with 
his accustomed facetiousness. ‘* Sup- 
pose,” he said, “‘ some superior being 
should bait a hook with venison, and 
go a Quinning, I should certainly bite; 
and what a sight I should be, dangling 
in the air!” But, though he disap- 
proved of angling, he was ah. how 
fond of fish, particularly of John Dories, 
which gave rise to the following lines, 
after his death :— 
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** Alas, poor Quin! thy jests and stories 
Are quite extinguished ; and what more is, 
Where you're gone there's no John Dories.” 


He used to pay an annual visit to Ply- 
mouth for the purpose of eating John 
Dories, and attributed his last “illness 
to his omitting to do so, saying, ‘he 
considered them as salutary to his con- 
stitution as herrings were to a Dutch- 
man; and that, if he recovered, he 
would eat nothing else all the days of 
his life.” He was certainly somewhat 
of an epicure, and there was as much 
of the gourmand as of the humourist 
in his exclamation, on his first sight of 
Westminster Bridge—*‘ Oh! that my 
mouth were that centre arch, and that 
the river ran claret!” Claret was his 
favourite beverage, and he is said to 
have drunk a bottle of it only a short 
time before his death. 

The witty sayings and repartees of 
Quin would fill volumes, and some of 
them are excellent. Dining, one day, 
at Bath, a nobleman said to him— 
‘*What a pity it is, Quin, my boy, 
that a clever fellow, like you, should 
be a player!” What would your 
lordship have me to be?” was his re- 
ply. A lord?” <A young gentle: 


man, who bad lately become acquaint- 


ed with him, volunteered one di “y a 
specimen of his talents for the stage ; 
intending, as he said, to turn actor, if 
Quin approved of his performance. 
He had, however, scarcely concluded 
the line, “*To be, or not to be—that 
is the question,” before Quin started 
up, exclaiming—* No question at all, 
sir; not to be, upon my honour.” 
Lame nting, one day, that he grew old, 
Quin was asked, by an impertinent 
young fellow, “ What he would give 
to be as young as he was?” “I 
would even submit,” said Quin, ‘‘ to 
be almost as foolish.” Being ironi- 
cally complimented by a nobleman 
upon his happy retreat at Bath, he 
replied—‘* Look ye, my lord, perhaps 
"tis a sinecure your lordship would not 
accept of ; but I can assure you I gave 

up £1,400 a-year for it.” An oflicer, 
not remarkable for courage, came one 
day to Quin, to ask him how he should 
act, after having had his nose pulled. 
** Why, sir,” said he, ‘‘ soap your nose 
for the future, and then they’ ll slip 
their hold.” The first time he was 
invited to dine upon turtle, the host, a 
West Indian, burst into a loud laugh, 
because he did not understand the 
callipash and other niceties of such an 
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elegant dish. ‘‘It may be an elegant 


dish,” said Quin; “ but if it had been 
fit for Christians, we should have been 
acquainted with it as soon as the wild 
Tatlin. ” To an author, whose play 
he had lost, he apologised, saying— 
‘Here is a drawer full of both come- 
dies and tragedies; take any two you 
please in the room of it.” 

Quin once passed some time at an 
inn, which was much infested with 
rats; telling the landlord he would 
endeavour to find some remedy for 
them before he went. At the end of 
eight weeks he prepared to depart, 
and, calling for his bill, paid it, ob- 
serving that the amount (£150) was a 
good deal fora cheapinn. ‘I hope,” 
said the landlord, ‘‘ you have not for- 
got the remedy you promised me for 
the rats.” “‘Oh! no,” replied Quin, 
as he stepped into his chaise ; ‘ there’s 
your bill; show them that when they 
come, and if they trouble your house 
again, I'll be d—d!” Our wit, how- 
ever, sometimes met with his match. 
Having lost his horse, which he had 
turned out to grass, whilst he was 
staying at a farm- house, in Somerset- 
shire, he asked a countryfellow if there 
were any thieves or horse-stealers in 
his neighbourhood? ‘* No,” answered 
the man, “ we be all honest folk here ; 
but there’s one Quin, I think they call 
him, a strolling player from London, 
mayhap he may have stole him.” The 
Drury-lane audience were once very 
angry at the non-appearance of a 
dancer, named Roland, when Quin, 
being sent forward to apologise, re- 
tired, amidst shouts of laughter and 
applause, after saying, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, Madam-a-a-Roland has put 
1er ankle out; I wish it had been her 
neck, and be d—d toher!” He would 
say a gallant and even poetical thing, 
when he was in the humour. Being 
asked by a lady why there were more 
women in the world than men, he re- 
plied, “It is in conformity with the 
arrangements of nature, madam; we 


always see more of heaven than of 


earth.” 

His generous conduct was, in no 
instance, more nobly shown, than to- 
wards the poet Thomson. Hearing 
that he was confined in a spunging- 
house, for a debt of £70, Quin called 
upon the poet, and after having finish- 
ed a supper, which had been ‘ordered 
at his own expense from a neighbour- 
ing tavern, said, ‘‘It is now time that 
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we should balance accounts ; the plea- 
sure I have had in perusing your works, 
I cannot estimate at less than £100, 
and I insist on now acquitting the 
debt ;” on saying which, he put down 
a note and took his leave, without 
waiting for a reply. Nor did the dis- 
lay of his affection for Thomson end 
ro for after the poet’s death, he 
delivered the prologue to his tragedy 
of Corivlanus, with a true pathos 
that did honour to his feelings. Quin’s 
manner of pronouncing the word fasces 
occasioned a ludicrous mistake at the 
rehearsal of this tragedy, for the cen- 
turions of the Volscian army, imagin- 
ing that he said faces, all bowed their 
heads on being told tolower the former. 
We have seen that Quin’s love of 
sarcasm involved him in the bitter re- 
flection of having first wounded the 
feelings, and then taken the life, of a 
fellow-creature ; it produced, among 
other quarrels, one with Colley Cibber, 
which did not terminate so fatally. 
The coxcombry of Colley had so ex- 
asperated Quin, in some transactions 
which they had with each other, that 
he made use, in return, of the strong- 
est and foulest expressions he was ca- 
pable of. Cibber took little notice of 
his conduct at the time; but passing 
the Bedford Coffee-house one night, 
walked in, and began to abuse Quin 
to some of his friends, calling him “a 
capon-lined rascal,” and expressing his 
determination to call him to an ac- 
count. Some one pointed out Quin 
at the other end of the room, and, 
anxious to spur on Colley, added, “* He 
sets off for Bath to-morrow, and may 
not, perhaps, be in town again these 
twelve months.” ‘Is that the case 2?” 
cried Cibber, nettled at finding his 
courage suspected; ‘then I'll e’en 
chastise him now. You—Mr. Quin, 
I think, you call yourself—I insist 
upon satisfaction for the affront you 
gave me—demme!” “If you have a 
mind to be flogged,” replied Quin, 
«*T'll do it for you i with all my heart— 
demme!” Cibber, half mad at so con- 
temptuous an answer, could only ex- 
claim, “ Draw, sir, or I'll be through 
your guts this instant!” Quin, still 
cool, replied, ‘‘ This, sir, is an impro- 
per place to rehearse Lord Foppington 
in; but if you'll go under the piazza, 
I may, perhaps, make you put up your 
sword faster than you drew it.” The 
result was a duel in the piazza, in 
which Quin was slightly wounded. 
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As an actor, Quin had many per- 
sonal advantages. His figure was ma- 
jestic; his countenance was expres- 
sive; his eye penetrating; his voice 
clear, full, and melodious ; besides 
which, he possessed an extensive me- 
mory, and an enthusiastic admiration 
of Shakspeare. His utterance is said 
to have been somewhat cumbrous and 
monotonous, though weighty and im- 
pressive ; but his faults, in this re- 
spect, were those of the age; for, un- 
til the’ appearance of Garrick, the 
rolling, pompous manner of reciting 
was the most applauded. Upon the 
whole, Quin’s merits as a comedian 
have been fairly summed up by 
Thomson, in one of his stanzas in 
*‘ The Castle of Indolence,” in which, 
after introducing Quin as ‘“ Th’ Eso- 
pus of the Age,” he says— 

** With double force th’ enlivened scene he wakes, 
Yet quits not Nature's bounds. He knows to keep 
Each due decorum : now the heart he shakes, 


And now, with well-urged sense, th’ enlightened 
judgment takes, 


Churchill's portrait of Quin gives 
strong testimony to the vigour and 
strength of the actor's style :— 


“Quin, from afar, lur'd by the scent of 

fame, 

A Stage Leviathan, put in his claim. 

Pupil of Betterton and Booth. Alone, 

Sullen he walk’d, and deem’d the chair his own. 

For how should Moderns, mushrooms of the 
day, 

Who ne'er those masters knew, know how 
to play ? 

Grey-bearded vet’rans, who, with partial 
tongue, 

Extol the times when they themselves were 
young ; 

Who, having lost all relish for the stage, 

See not their own defects, but lash the age, 

Receiv’d, with joyful murmurs of applause, 

Their darling chief, and lin’d his fav'rite cause. 


“Far be it from the candid muse to tread 
Insulting o’er the ashes of the dead. 
But, just to living merit, she maintains, 
And dares the test, whilst Garrick’s Genius 
reigns ; 
Ancients, in vain, endeavour to excel, 
Happily prais'd, if they could act as well. 
But though prescription’s force we disallow, 
Nor to antiquity submissive bow ; 
Though we deny imaginary grace, 
Founded on accidents of time and place ; 
Yet real worth of ev'ry growth shall bear 
Due praise, nor must we, Quin, forget thee 
there. 
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“ His words bore sterling weight, nervous 

and strong ; 

In manly tides of sense they roll’d along. 

Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence 

To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense. 

No actor ever greater heights could reach 

In all the labour’d artifice of speech. 

Speech! Is that all?—And shall an actor 
found 

An universal fame on partial ground ? 

Parrots themselves speak properly by rote, 

And, in six months, my dog shall howl by 
note. 

I laugh at those, who, when the stage they 
tread, 

Neglect the heart, to compliment the head ; 

With strict propriety their care’s confin’d 

To weigh out words, while passion halts be- 
hind. 

To Syllable dissectors they appeal, 

Allow them accent, cadence,—Fools may feel ; 

But Spite of all the criticising elves, 

Those who would make us feel, must feel 
themselves. 


“ His eyes, in gloomy socket taught to roll, 
Proclaim’d the sullen habit of his soul. 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the stage, 
Too proud for Tenderness, too dull for Rage. 
When Hector’s lovely widow shines in Tears, 
Or Rowe’s gay Rake dependant Virtue jeers, 
With the same cast of features he is seen 
To chide the Libertine and court the Queen. 
From the tame scene, which without passion 

flows, 
With just desert his reputation rose, 
Nor less he pleas’d, when, on some surly plan, 
He was, at once, the Actor and the Man. 
In Brute he shone unequall’d: all agree 
Garrick’s not half so great a brute as he. 
When Cato’s labour’d scenes are brought to 
view, 
With equal praise the Actor labour’d tov, 
For still you'll find, trace passions to their root, 
Small diff’rence’twixt the Stoic and the Brute. 
In fancied scenes, as in life’s real plan, 
He could not, for a moment, sink the Man. 
In whate’er cast his character was laid, 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play’d. 
Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in: 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff—still twas Quin.’’* 


Of the Irish actresses of this time, 
known better on the English than the 
Irish stage, Kitty Clive was the most 
eminent. Allreaders of “ Walpole’s 
Letters” are familiar with her character, 
and Douglas Jerrold, in his * Story of 
a Feather,” has given a lively picture 
of her. She was the daughter of a 
Mr. Rafter, an Irish gentleman who 
lost his property at the Revolution, and 
she was born in Ireland, in 1711. 


* “ Rosciad,” p. 36. 
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In 1732, she married Mr. Clive, a 
brother of Baron Clive ; but their 
union was soon followed by a separa- 
tion. In 1740, she performed before 
the Prince of Wales, at Cliefden 
House ; and in the same year played 
Celia, in As You Like It, and Por- 
tia, in The Merchant of Venice. 
For the most part, such characters as 
these were neither suited to her genius 
nor her person; yet to the last she was 
ambitious of shining in parts above her 
reach, a failing which sometimes in- 
volved her in disagreeable disputes. 
In Portia she was always much ap- 
plauded ; but this, says Davies, “ was 
owing to her misrepresentation of the 
character ; mimicry in a pleader, when 
a client's life is in danger, is but mis- 
placed buffoonery.” 

In 1741, she came over to Ireland, 
to perform in Dublin; and, in 1743, 
removed to Covent Garden. She was 
not engaged the following year, in con- 
sequence of a dispute between her and 
the managers, the particulars of which 
she published in a pamphlet, entitled, 
*“* The Case of Mrs. Clive submitted 
to the Public.” “In 1745 she returned 
to Drury Lane, where she continued 
until the 24th of April, 1769, when 
she took her leave of the stage in The 
Wonder and Lethe, and spoke an 
epilogue, written for the occasion by 
Horace Walpole. She then retired 
upon a‘ comfortable independence, 
to an elegant abode near Strawberry 
Hill, where she died, universally re- 
spected, on the 6th of December, 
1785. 

Mrs. Clive was the most famous ac- 
tress, in her peculiar line, that ever 
trod the stage; her equal is not to be 
found in theatrical history, either be- 
fore or since the era in which she flou- 
rished. Mrs. Davison and Miss Kelly 
are, perhaps, the only actresses that 
can be compared to her. “ Her mirth,” 
says Davies, “was so genuine, that 
whether it was restrained to the arch 
sneer, and the suppressed half laugh, 
widened to the broad grin, or extended 
to the downright honest burst of loud 
laughter, the audience were sure to ac- 
company her ; he must have heen more 
or less than man, who could be grave 
when Clive was disposed to be merry.” 
She excelled alike in chambermaids, 
the affected or capricious lady of 
fashion, country girls, romps, hoydens, 
and dowdies, superannuated beauties, 
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viragoes, and humorists. 
the eulogy of Churchill :— 


To quote 


“ First giggling, plotting, chambermaids arrive, 
Hoydens an‘ romps, led on by General Clive ; 
In spite of outward blemishes she shone, 

For humour famed, and humour all her own: 
Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod, 

Nor sought the critic's praise, nor fear'd his rod ; 
Original in spirit, and in ease, 

She pleased by hiding all attempts to please: 
No comic actress ever yet could raise 

On humour's base more merit or more praise, * 


In private life, Mrs. Clive was 
scarcely less entertaining and agree- 
able than in public ; her conversation is 
described as a mixture of uncommon 
vivacity, droll mirth, and honest blunt- 
ness. She preserved throughout life 
an unsullied reputation, and to the last 
was visited by persons of both sexes of 
high rank and character. She was the 
only performer over whom Garrick did 
not dare to domineer; and he is said 
to have dreaded an altercation with 
her, as much as a quarrel with an au- 
thor whose play he had rejected. He 
both felt and acknowledged, however, 
her talent as an actress, and affected 
to feel great sorrow at her leaving the 
stage; though Mrs. Clive, if we may 
credit the following anecdote, thought 
otherwise. ‘ When the manager and 
Mrs. Clive met,” says Davies, “ after 
she had expressed her determination 
to retire, their interview was short, 
and their discourse curious. After 
some compliments on her great merit, 
Mr. Garrick wished, he said, that she 
would continue, for her own sake, 
some years longer on thestage. This 
civil suggestion she answered by alook 
of contempt, and a decisive negative. 
He asked how much she was worth; 
she replied, briskly, ‘as much as your- 
self.” Upon his smiling at her sup- 
posed ignorance, or misinformation, 
she explained herself by telling him, 
that she knew when she had enough, 
though he never would. He then en- 
treated her to renew her agreement 
for three or four years ; but she per- 
emptorily refused. Upon repeating 
his regret at her leaving the stage, she 
frankly told him that she hated hypo- 
crisy ; for she was sure that he would 
light up candles for joy of her leaving 
him, but that it would be attended with 
some expense.” 

I11.— With Sheridan's embarkation 
for England, and his relinquishment 
of the management of the Dublin 
Theatre, the second period of our 
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history terminates, and the third pe- 
riod —“ The Days of Mossop and 
Spranger Barry”—commences. 

Henry Mossop was born in 1729, 
in the province of Connaught, in Ire- 
land. His father, the rector of Tuam, 
placed him, at an early age, under the 
care of a maternal uncle, a bookseller 
in Dublin, by whom he was sent to 
the university of that city, where he 
remained until he received an invita- 
tion té join another uncle in London, 
who made him large promises. Mossop 
accordingly visited the metropolis ; 
but, being deceived in his expectations 
from his uncle, turned his thoughts to 
the stage, and applied to Garrick and 
Rich for an engagement, by whom he 
was declared, after receiving an au- 
dience, as “totally unfit.” He was 
then introduced to Sheridan, and re- 
ceived an invitation to join the Smock- 
alley Theatre, in Dublin, where he 
was to appear in any character he 
might select. He chose Zanga, in 
The Revenge, and made his debut 
on the 28th of November, 1749. He 
performed this character for three 
successive nights, and on the fourth 
appeared as Richard the Third, which 
he dressed in a manner that drew 
some censure from Sheridan. Mossop, 
on hearing this, came the ensuing 
morning into his dressing-room, and 
said, “ Mr. She-ri-dan, I hear you 
said I dressed Richard like a cox- 
comb: that is an af-front; you wear 
a sword—pull it out of the scabbard. 
I'll draw mine, and thrust it into your 
body.” Sheridan smiled at his furious 
conduct, but, entering into an expla- 
nation, the matter was accommodated. 
Mossop’s disposition, however, was so 
hasty, that it was difficult for any one 
to live with him on terms of friend- 
ship ; and afresh dispute having arisen 
between him and Sheridan, he sud- 
denly quitted Ireland, and engaged 
with Garrick at Drury-lane. Here 
he remained till 1759, when, quarrel- 
ling with the manager, he left him, 
and accompanied Barry to Ireland, 
where he re-appeared on the 3lst of 
October. He was the original repre- 
sentative of Doctor Brown's Barba- 
rossa, and, in the part of Achmet, 
was acknowledged to be equal to Gar- 
rick himself. His grand success in 
Dublin, in that character, greatly irri- 
tated Garrick; and when it was the 
talk of London, he rebuked his per- 
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formers, even in the presence of the 
author, for expatiating on his merits. 

In 1760, Mossop became manager 
of the Smock-alley Theatre, which he 
opened with a powerful company, and 
under the immediate patronage of his 
godmother, the Countess of Brandon. 
Seven years afterwards, Barry retired 
from the theatre in Crow-street, which 
Mossop also took, and appeared there 
in Richard. A rival theatre now 
started successfully against him, and, 
proceeding to London in 1771, he was 
arrested by one of his performers. 
Necessity at length drove him to rip 
the lace from the dresses in his ward- 
robe, to furnish means of subsistence, 
and he was shortly afterwards made 
bankrupt! It was then supposed that 
Garrick would have engaged him, but 
Mossop disdained to make an applica- 
tion for that purpose, without which 
the former had expressed a resolution 
not to employ him. After making a 
tour to the south of France, Mossop 
returned to London, in a state of 
feeling that determined him to put an 
end to his existence. For this pur- 
pose, he retired to an‘ obscure lodging 
in Chelsea; and, refusing sustenance 
of every kind, died of sorrow and 
starvation in November, 1772. 

The stature of Mossop was between 
that of Garrick and Barry; his per- 
son agreeable; and his action, though 
not always elegant, far from unpleas- 
ing. His countenance was stamped 
with a marked and peculiar expres- 
sion, and his large, full eye, was replete 
with meaning. His voice was distinct 
in its articulation, and surpassed, in 
volume and compass, that of all his 
competitors. His greatest drawback 
was the unnatural position of his arms, 
which appeared foreign to his body, 
and the awkward and unmeaning mo- 
tions of his hands, which he continually 
busied in buttoning and unbuttoning 
his waistcoat. He was, nevertheless, 
a great and finished actor; although 
to the English reader he is generally 
but little known, save through the 
cold description of Davies, the pane- 
gyrist of Garrick, and the satire of 
Churchill. In Wolsey, Coriolanus, 
King John, Zanga, and Pierre, his 
efforts were all but transcendent. In 
acting, it is said, he frequently worked 
himself up to a belief that he was the 
very person he represented ; and one 
night, after playing King Richard, he 
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flew into a violent passion with his 
servant, who appeared before him with 
a small candle, and asked him if 
that was a taper fit to light his Ma- 
jesty to bed ? 

There is scarcely a wittier or more 
caustic passage in the “ Rosciad” than 
the satirist’s description of Mossop and 
Barry :— 


“ From Dublin, fam’d in legends of romance 

For mighty magic of enchanted lance, 

With which her heroes arm’d victorious prove, 

And like a flood rush o’er the land of love; 

Mossop and Barry came—names ne’er de- 
sign’d 

By fate in the same sentence to be join’d; 

Rais’d by the breath of popular acclaim, 

They mounted to the pinnacle of fame ; 

There the weak brain, made giddy with the 
height, 

Spurr’d on the rival chiefs to mortal fight. 

Thus sportive boys, around some basin’s 
brim, 

Behold the pipe-drawn bladders circling swim: 

But if, from lungs more potent, there arise 

Two bubtles of a more than common size, 

Eager for honour they for fight prepare, 

Bubble meets bubble, and both sink to air. 


“ Mossop, attach’d to military plan, 

Still kept his eye fixed on his right-hand 
man : 

Whilst the mouth measures words with seem- 
ing skill, 

The right hand labours, and the left lies 
still. 

For he resolved on scripture grounds to go, 

What the right doth, the left hand shall not 
know. 

With studied impropriety of speech, 

He soars beyond the hackney critic’s reach ; 

To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principals, ungrac’d, like lacqueys 
wait ; 

In ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands alone in indeclinables ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join 

To stamp new vigour on the nervous line: 

In monosyllables his thunders roll, 

He, She, It, and We, Ye, They, fright the 
soul, 


* In person taller than the common size, 
Behold where Barry draws admiring eyes ! 
When lab’ring passions in his bosom pent, 
Convulsive rage and struggling heave for 

vent ; 
Spectators, with imagin’d terrors warm, 
Anxious expect the bursting of the storm : 
But all unfit in such a pile to dwell, 
His voice comes forth like Echo from her 
cell ; 


To swell the tempest needful aid denies, 
And all. a-down the stage in feeble murmurs 
dies. 


“ What man, like Barry, with such pains, 
can err 
In elocution, action, character ? 
What man could give, if Barry was not here, 
Such well applauded tenderness to Lear ? 
Who else can speak so very very fine, 
That sense may kindly end with ev'ry line? 


‘* Some dozen lines before the ghost is there, 
Behold him for the solemn scene prepare. 
See how he frames his eyes, poises each limb, 
Puts the whole body into proper trim. 

From whence we learn, with no great stretch 
of art, 

Five lines, hence comes a ghost, and ha! a 
start. 


‘“* When he appears most perfect, still we 

find 

Something which jars upon, and hurts the 
mind. 

Whatever lights upon a part are thrown, 

We see too plainly they are not his own. 

No flame from nature ever yet he caught, 

Nor knew a feeling which he was not taught ; 

He rais’d his trophies on the base of art, 

And conn’d his passions, as he conn’d his 
part.”* 


Particulars about the early life of 
Spranger Barry are not easily ob- 
tained. It appears that he was the son 
of a silversmith, and born in St. Wer- 
burgh’s parish, Dublin, on the 20th of 
November, 1719. He was himself 
destined for trade; and followed, for 
some time, the business of his father, 
with every prospect of realising an 
ample fortune. Besides his paternal 
inheritance, he received £1,500 with 
his wife; and was, altogether, a man 
of competence and commercial sub- 
stantiality. A situation, so apparently 
remote from poverty, probably, first 
induced him to slacken in his atten- 
dance behind thé counter; whilst his 
handsome person and pleasing address 
gained him attentions and invitations, 
which materially interfered with his 
business. A fondness for theatricals 
also contributed to wean him from his 
regular pursuits; in short, in about 
four years after he had commenced 
silversmith on his own account, he be- 
came bankrupt. 

He then determined to try his suc- 
cess on the stage ; and accordingly, in 


* “ Rosciad,” p. 34, 
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1744, he made his debut on the Irish 
boards, in the character of Othello, 
No first appearance was ever more 
decidedly successful; the harmony of 
his voice, it is said, and the manly 
beauty of his person, spoke him alike 
the warrior and the lover; and those 
who before doubted of the poet’s con- 
sistency, in forming a mutual pas- 
sion between such characters as 
Othello and Desdemona, were now 
convinced of its propriety. He after- 
wards played at Cork with equal ap- 
plause; and thence, returning to 
Dublin, made one of that galaxy of 
talent which drew such full houses in 
the summer, that it was then very 
common to say, one died of a Garrick, 
@ Quin, or a Barry fever. 

In 1746, he went to London, and 
was engaged at Drury Lane, where he 
performed both in tragedy and genteel 
comedy. In 1774, he removed toCovent 
Garden, where, though now growing 
old, and manifesting a falling off in 
some of his characters. he sustained 
that of Orestes, in Zhe Distressed 
Mother, in a manner which threw a 
new lustre over his last efforts. His 
death took place on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1777, after he had many years 
suffered from the agonies of hereditary 
gout. 

As a man, he was much beloved ; 
his insinuating address and pleasing 
conversation making friends of almost 
every one who came near him. His 
powers of persuasion were only equalled 
by those of Sheridan ; and both appear 
to have had similar occasions of exert- 
ing them. ‘ Don’t be ina passion,” 
Barry, one day, said to a creditor, 
who stood storming in the passage, 
«but do me the favour to walk up 
stairs, and we'll speak on the business.” 
“ Not I,” answered the man; “ you 
owe me £100 already; and if you get 
me up stairs, you won't let me leave 
you till you owe me £200.” 

It is not extraordinary that he should 
have made many conquests among the 
fair sex ; and his biographers hint that 
his amours, both on and off the stage, 
were considerable in their number, and 
extended to ladies of rank. He was 
extravagant in his living, and fond of 
giving expensive entertainments. Mr. 
Pelham, once going to sup with him, 
found such a profusion of elegant dishes 
and choice wines set out for him, that 
he could not forbear reproving Barry 
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for his folly ; and, it is said, never gave 
him another opportunity of exposing 
his want of judgment. 

There never was, perhaps, an actor 
who, altogether, was so much indebted 
to nature, as Barry. His person was 
noble and commanding; his action 
graceful and correct ; his features re- 
gular, expressive, and rather hand- 
some ; his countenance naturally open, 
placid, and benevolent, yet easily 
wrought to the indications of haughti- 
ness and contempt: but in the softer 
expressions of the tender and feeling 
emotions, he principally excelled. 

His voice was finely calculated to 
aid his appearance. It had melody, 
depth, and strength; there was a burst 
of grief in it, which was peculiar to 
himself. In the last act of Essex, 
where the officers were preparing his 
departure, and where he pointed to his 
wife, lying on the ground, with 


* Oh, look there !” 


his manner of expression was so forci- 
ble and affecting, that the whole house 
always burst into tears. He saw the 
effect, and often used the cause, some- 
times rather improperly. In express- 
ing the blended passions of love, ten- 
derness, and grief, Barry stood un- 
rivalled. 

With such abilities, it would have 
been difficult to point out which cha- 
racter was his master-piece. But it is 
generally given to his Othello. It was a 
performance which could not be trans- 
cended. His address to the senate 
was superior to that of any man who 
ever spoke it. His various transitions, 
in the jealous scenes of that charac- 
ter, were beautiful beyond description. 

The vanquisher of Asia never ap- 
peared to more advantage in represen- 
tation, than in the person of Barry: 
he looked, moved, and acted the hero 
and lover, in a manner that charmed 
every audience that saw him: he gave 
new life and vigour to a play which 
had lain neglected since the death of 
Delane. 

From 1750 to 1774 was the period, 
next to the time of Sheridan, when the 
Irish stage reached its greatest bril- 
liancy and success. During the greater 
part of that time Mossop and Barry 
were the stars of the Irish stage. 
O'Keefe, in his “Recollections,” gives a 
lively picture of the time :— 
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“In 1764, Woodward got up a pantomime 
at Crow-street, called The Fair. Amongst 
the diversions was walking on the wire, and 
thus mentioned in the play-bill:—‘ Balances 
on the slackwire by the notorious Mr. Sealy.’ 
Sealy had been one of the prime Sadler’s 
Wells performers, and, having a lofty spirit, 
was highly incensed with Woodward for 
clapping the word notorious before his name 
in the play-bill. Woodward, who thought 
it a most attractive epithet, and adapted to 
the idioms of language at a fair, really meant 
no insult or personality to Sealy: however, 
acombat was very near being the conse- 
quence between the manager and wire- 
walker. Speaking of making out play-bills, 
I may notice one of Richard Wilson’s in 
London :—Happening to be in the printing- 
office whilst the compositor was setting the 
types for the advertisement in the newspaper, 
he made him put the whole advertisement 
upside down; and telling me of this stratagem 
of his, I could not comprehend the purpose: 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘a person looking at the 
paper would say, ‘ What’s this? an adver- 
tisement reversed !—oh, Wilson’s benefit !”— 
And without this hum,’ added Wilson, “ per- 
haps my advertisement might not have been 
noticed at all, and my benefit a mulafit”— 
(a theatrical joke). 

“ An itinerant showman having brought a 
wonderful monkey over to Dublin, Mossop 
hired it for a certain number of nights, at a 
sum equal to any of his best actors, and 
upon those nights some tragedy was per- 
formed, wherein he himself was, of course, 
the principal. Mossop’s name in the play- 
bills was always in a type nearly two inches 
long: the rest of the performers’ names very 
small, and that of the monkey the same size 
as Mossop’s; so that in the large play-bills 
pasted about the town nothing could be dis- 
tinguished but ‘ Mossop,’ ‘ Monkey.’ 
When he saw the bills, he good-humouredly 
laughed at it himself. 

“In Zanga, Coriolanus, and the Duke, in 
Measure for Measure, Mossop was unri- 
valled: his port was majestic and command- 
ing ; his voice strong and articulate, and audi- 
ble in a whisper; a fine speaking dark hazel 
eye: his excellencies were the expression of 
anger and disdain; in the former terrific. 
When Shakspeare’s plays were acted, he lit 
the house with wax, which not being cus- 
tomary, was therefore announced in the bills. 
Mossop’s lady-patronesses were the Countess 
of Brandon, Miss Caulfield, sister to Lord 
Charlemont, Lady Rachel Macdonald, sister 
to Lord Antrim, and Miss Adderley. 

“ At Crow-street, there was a little thin 
actor of the name of Hamilton. Barry one 
morning remarking to him, ‘ Hamilton, you 
might have done your part (Drawcansir, in 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal) with 
a little more spirit last night;’ he replied, 
‘To be sure I might, and could; but with 
my salary of forty shillings a-week, do you 
think I ought to act with a bit more spirit, or 
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a bit better? Your Woodward there has a 
matter of a thousand a year for his acting. 
Give me half a thousand, and see how I'll 
act! but fora salary of two pounds a week, 
Mr. Barry, I cannot afford to give you better 
acting, and I will not.’ 

“ The first night of Macklin’s True-born 
Trishman, in Dublin, a well-known eccentric 
gentleman, who had just come to a great 
fortune, sat with a large party in the stage 
box. When Massink came on as Pat Fitz 
Mongrel, in the drum scene (what is called 
a rout in London is called a drum in Dublin), 
this said gentleman in the boxes cried out, 
‘Why, that’s me! but what sort of rascally 
coat is that they’ve dressed me in ?—here, 
I'll dress you!’ He stood up, took off his 
own rich gold-laced coat, and flung it on the 
stage. Massink took it up smiling, stepped 
to the wing, threw off his own, and returned 
upon the stage in the gentleman’s fine coat, 
which produced the greatest applause and 
pleasure among the audience. This piece, 
The True-born Irishman, was highly com- 
plimentary to the Irish national character. 
Macklin himself played Murrough O’ Dogher- 
ty: Woodward, Count Mushroom; and the 
beautiful Mrs. Dancer, Mrs. Dogherty. With 
its powerful strokes of satire, Macklin was yet 
indiscreet enough to bring it on the London 
stage, under the name of The Irish Fine 
Lady ; but John Bull, pit, box, and gallery, 
said No! 

“ Barry and Woodward, the first builders 
and managers, and all that, of Crow-strect 
theatre, soon fell into a kind of jealousy for 
pre-eminence,—one for his tragedy, and the 
other for his pantomime. As a set-off against 
the powers of harlequin’s wooden sword, 
Barry had Nat Lee’s Alexander the Great 
got up in fine style, particularly the trium- 
phal entry into Babylon, which in splendour 
of show exceeded Mossop’s ovation in Corio- 
lanus. I have not been inside the walls of a 
theatre for upwards of twenty-six years, 
therefore know not how they manage these 
affairs now: perhaps ina superior way, but 
I hardly think it possible. Alexander’s high 
and beautiful chariot was first seen at the far- 
ther end of the stage (the theatre stretching 
from Fownes’s-street to Temple-lane). He, 
seated in it, was drawn to the front, to trium- 
phant music, by the unarmed soldiery. When 
arrived at its station to stop, for him to 
alight, before he had time even to speak, the 
machinery was settled on such a simple, yet 
certain plan, that the chariot in a twinkling 
disappeared, and every soldier was at the in- 
stant armed, It was thus managed :—each 
man having his particular duty previously 
assigned him, laid his hand on different parts 
of the chariot ;, one took a wheel and held it 
up on high—this was a shield; the others 
took the remaining wheels: all in a moment 
were shields upon their left arms: the axle- 
tree was taken by another,—it was a spear : 
the body of the chariot also took to pieces, 
and the whole was converted into swords, 
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javelins, lances, standards, &c.; each soldier 
thus armed, arranged himself at the sides of 
the stage, and Alexander, standing in the 
centre, began his speech. 

“Thave seen in my day operas, ballets, 
pantomimes, melodramas, &c., at Covent- 
garden, Drury-lane, the Haymarket, and the 
Opera House, but never saw anything to 
equal in simplicity and beauty this chariot 
manceuvre of Alexander the Great.” * 


As society advanced in Ireland, the 
taste for theatricals extended to the 
provincial towns, and all the actors 
who have written their memoirs con- 
cur in stating, that the people of Cork 
and Limerick gave much encourage- 
ment to the theatre during the last 
century. 

During the infancy of the stage in 
Ireland, Cork was frequently visited 
by itinerant companies of comedians, 
who sometimes spent an entire winter 
there with much emolument. The 
theatres, on those occasions, were ge- 
nerally temporary structures, hastily 
erected for the immediate purpose. 

In process of time, the Dublin ma- 
nagers extended their views to a city, 
so capable of supplying the intervening 
time between the close and the opening 
of their winter seasons. 

The country companies were obliged 
to give place to his Majesty's servants, 
and a new theatre at Cork was erected 
at the corner of Prince’s-street, in 
George’s-street, where the Bush Tavern 
then stood, and opened in the year 1736. 
On that stage the Elringtons, Woff- 
ington, Sheridan, and the most capital 
performers of the age, displayed their 
powers. 

Barry and Woodward, with a 
judicious eye, beheld the many ad- 
vantages likely to arise from a theatre 
on a more extended scale, in such 
a situation—the existing one being 
much too small for their processions 
and pantomhimes. They had accord- 
ingly advertised a subscription for 
raising a fund towards building a new 
theatre. The proposal was eagerly 
embraced ; in a few weeks the money 
was raised. The ground was purchased 
in George’s-street, not far from, the 
former building, in a situation which 
every day improved, and the work 
began. 

The model adopted was that of 
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Crow-street. The dimensions were 
nearly as large, except having but one 
gallery. It was finished, and ready 
for the reception of the company this 
summer, and the public expressed 
great pleasure at so great an improve- 
ment in their favourite amusement. 

The inside was spacious, elegant, 
and convenient ; it held £150, English, 
at 4s. the boxes, 3s. the pit, and 2s. 
the gallery. The stage was remarkably 
roomy, being nearly as large as Covent- 
garden was before the late alterations ; 
capable of exhibiting, to advantage, 
Mr. Barry’s grand tragic processions, 
and Mr. Woodward's pantomimes ; 
both of which were there presented in 
a style of perfection, which there was 
not a possibility of doing before. 

The new theatre was opened in July, 
1761. Toall the charms of its novelty, 
the strength of the following company 
was added: 


Mr. Barry Mr. Morris 

Mr. Woodward Mr. Mynitt 

Mr. Shuter Mr. Messink 
Mr. Sowdon Mr. Knipe 

Mr. Jefferson Mr. Mahon 

Mr. Heaphy Mr. Bridges 
Mr. Vernon Mr. Carrol 

Mr. Austin Mr. Oliver 

Mr. Glover Mr. Flury 

Mr. Heatton Mr. Stageldoir 
Mr. Glenvil Mr. Raynor 
Mr. Hayes Mr. Aldridge 
Mr. Adcock Mr. Neill 

Mr. Ellard Mr. Carmichael, 
Mr. Hamilton Prompter. 
Mrs. Dancer Mrs. Knipe 
Mrs. Hamilton Mrs. Ellard 
Mrs. Jefferson Mrs. Clark 
Miss Osborne Mrs. Roche 
Two Miss Heattons Mrs. Packenham 
Mrs. Adcock Mrs. Stageldoir, 
Mrs. Bridges Mrs. Williams. 


Mrs. Glover. 


“From the above list of perform- 
ers,” observes Hitchcock, “and in- 
deed from many others which could 
be given of other times, it will plainly 
appear that the Cork audience have 
been accustomed to the best of acting. 
From this circumstance, in all proba- 
bility has arisen in a great measure 
that justness of judgment in theatrical 
affairs, for which they are so remark- 
able. 

“The same reason will, I think, 
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warrant me in asserting, that none but 
a Dublin manager can have the least 
chance of succeeding with them. His 
situation during the winter in the 
capital, and the number of exotics 
which he is obliged to import every 
summer, gives him a superiority, in 
point of entertainment, over every 
other competitor in this kingdom.’* 

The Cork audience has always en- 
joyed, amongst actors, a high reputa- 
tion for keen discernment of histrionic 
merits. Hitchcock assigns as a reason, 
in the foregoing passage, that the 
Cork people were accustomed every 
year to see the same company as per- 
formed at Dublin; and that, therefore, 
their opportunities of seeing good 
acting, and forming their judgment, 
were the same as those enjoyed by the 
natives of the metropolis. But 
O'Keeffe gives another reason for the 
mental activity and intellectual tastes 
of the Cork public. He says :— 


“ From the commercial intercourse of Cork 
with the continent, in my time, there was 
hardly a man of thirty years of age, who had 
not resided for some time in France, Spain, 
or Portugal, and many of the ladies also; a 
circumstance which gave the people of Cork, 
both in their manners and ideas, and even 
in the viands of their table, a peculiar su- 
periority to any place I had ever seen.” 


The audiences of Cork and Dublin 
differed very frequently in their judg- 
ment of various performers, especially 
of those whose reputations had not 
reached great celebrity. Cork has the 
honour of having first given encou- 
ragement to the comic talents of Mrs. 
Jordan. Galt, in his memoirs, says :— 


“She was taken by him to Cork, in her 
seventeenth year, and though not eminent 
for great beauty, was much admired for an 
archness of manner even more winning. 
The playhouse happened that season not to 
be popular, and, on her benefit, the audience 
was so thin, that the young men present 
insisted she should be favoured with another 
night, which being granted, they exerted 
themselves so well in the disposal of tickets, 
that the result far exceeded her expectations : 
an incident which sufficiently proves that her 
talents, and the charm of her delightful 
and sportive simplicity, were even then so 
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obvious as to be deemed entitled to encou- 
ragement.” 


An enjoyment of comicality, and a 
keen perception of the ludicrous, ap- 
pears to have been indigenous to Cork 
society. 

We find in a book, now not easily 
procured, “ The Life of Arthur Mur- 
phy,” by Jesse Foot, some testimony 
on this point. In 1748, Arthur 
Murphy was serving his time to an 
uncle, the head of the mercantile house 
of French and Co., trading at Cork. 
In some letters of his, describing the 
state of society at Cork, he says— 
** Cork life is chiefly concerned about 
two ideas—viz., eating and joking”— 
and he then goes on to describe the 
abundance and excellence of the viands 
and the jests. Whether a Cork au- 
dience be so good a judge of the tragic 
as the comic, may be doubted from 
their opinion of Kemble. Mr. Galt 
says :— 


“In 1781 he performed Puff, in The 
Critic, at Edinburgh, and afterwards he 
accepted an engagement at Dublin. Mrs. 
Jordan was then in the Irish metropolis, 
and known to the playgoers as Miss Francis; 
but all the party then in Dublin were eclipsed 
by Kemble 

“ From Dublin he went to Cork, where 
his reception was less splendid; the Corkers 
disputed the taste of the capital, and judged 
for themselves.” 


It is not impossible that Kemble, as 
was his wont in those days, performed 
in comic parts before the Cork au- 
dience, where his sepulchral mirth 
would be sure to receive disapproba- 
tion from the people who first patron- 
ised the merry Mrs. Jordan.t Kem- 
ble’s comedy, so late as 1804, was 
bitterly satirised in the “ Familiar 
Epistles to Frederick Jones.” 

Smith, in his valuable “ History of 
Cork,” thus describes the public di- 
versions of that city at the period of 
1749 :— 


“As to diversions, every entertainment 
that has the authority of fashion in Dublin 
(which place also takes its example from 
London) prevails here, and some, perhaps, 


* Vol. ii., p. 85. 


+ Whether Miss Farren (Countess of Derby) was a native of Cork is not ascertained. 


Her father was an apothecary in that city, and a lane still bears his name. 
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in a higher degree. Card-playing, in the 
winter evenings, is an entertainment observed 
to be more used in Ireland, among polite 
people, than in England—the ladies are ra- 
ther fonder of this amusement than the 
men—and dancing, that pretty innocent 
house diversion, hardly yields to it in their 
eyes. For which purpose here is a weekly 
drum, besides the assembly, where card- 
playing is intermixed with dancing. Besides 
the public concerts, there are several private 
ones, where the performers are gentlemen 
and ladies of such good skill, that one would 
imaginé the god of music had taken a large 
stride from the Continent, over England, to 
this island; for, indeed, the whole nation 
are of late become admirers of this enter- 
tainment ; and those who have no ear for 
music, are generally so polite as to pretend 
to like it. A stranger is agreeably surprised 
to find, in many houses he enters, Italian 
airs saluting his ears; and it has been ob- 
served, that Corelli is a name in more 
mouths than many of our lord lieutenants. 
The humane and gentle disposition of the 
inhabitants may, in some measure, be attri- 
buted to the refinements of this divine art. 
The harp, which is the armorial ensign of 
the kingdom, wrought great achievements 
in the hands of the Israelite king; and 
Cambrensis affirms that the Irish, some 
hundred years ago, were incomparably well 
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skilled in this instrument beyond what he 
had observed in many other nations, which 
is also confirmed by Polydore Virgil. In 
this city is a good theatre, where the come- 
dians from Dublin entertain the town gene- 
rally during the summer assizes, and a 
month or two longer, as they meet with 
encouragement. There is a smaller one in 
Broad-lane, which is not now made use of; 
and, indeed, one playhouse seems to be more 
than suflicient for this city. Here are only 
two coffee-houses, both near the Exchange; 
they are much frequented, and, besides the 
English newspapers, have most of the Dub- 
lin ones. The better sort are fond of news 
and politics, and are well versed in “public 
affairs.” * 


The taste for music alluded to by 
Smith has even increased in Cork, 
which possesses a host of private per- 
formers of great excellence. The old 
theatre built by Barry and Woodward 
was burnt down some years since, but 
the front wall is still standing, with 
four old chimneys. We sha!l have oc- 


casion to allude again to the Cork 
Theatre, when treating of the “ Apollo 
Society.” 


* Smith’s “ Cork,” vol. i., p. 400. 
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IRISH TOURISTS.—GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS,. 


CONCLUSION, 


We might appropriately enough com- 
mence this continuation of Girald’s 
Topography with the proclamation— 
* Procul este profani ;” for in com- 
menting on his next marvel, that of 
the transfer of Stonehenge from Ire- 
land to Salisbury Plain, we shall have 
to invoke the assistance of the great 
mystagogue and hierophant of the 
Neo-Druids, the not less mystical than 
Honorable Algernon Herbert. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary boldness 
and novelty of Mr. Herbert’s views, 
and the surprising amount of erudi- 
tion and ingenuity with which they 
are sustained, we cannot but wonder 
that his name and his opinions should 
(in this country at least), be so little 
known. Omitting his‘ Nimrod,” which 
is chiefly conversant with Gentile my- 
thology, we now refer particularly to 
his works on the early Christianity of 
Britain, “ Britannia after the Romans,” 
** The Neo-Druidic Heresy,” and last- 
ly, his «* Cyclops Christianus,”* which 
only issued from the press last year. 
The drift of those works—for it is a 
peculiarity of Mr. Herbert, as of mys- 
tical writers in general, that they 
avoid the statement of anything defi- 
nite—goes to this: that the same 
species of mysticism which Sidonius 
describes as the Apollinarian heresy of 
Gaul, prevailed among the early Chris- 
tians of Britain; that in this sytem 
Christ was the Sun, and Mary the 
womb of the firmament; that the 
Druids were the authors of this cor- 
ruption, which tallied with their old 
system>of the worship of the physical 
universe; that by the admission of 
it, as an esoteric addition to the pub- 
lic doctrines of the church, the British 
clergy secured themselves the tolera- 
tion of the bardic and Druidic classes ; 
and that, in fine, the great stone- 
circles and avenues of Stonehenge, 
Abury, and Carnac, were the tem- 
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ples of that revived Druidism, com- 
mingled with debased Christianity, and 
were designed to realise, in stone, the 
original oak-groves which had been 
cut down by the Romans. As to the 
immediate subject of the present no- 
tice, his theory is, in plain terms, that 
the transfer of Stonehenge signifies 
the removal of the primacy, and of that 
corrupt system from Ireland, where 
it had been preserved for a time, to 
its ancient seat in South Britain. To 
give any adequate idea of Mr. Her- 
bert’s argument, would be impossible 
within moderate limits. The eviden- 
ces, if they be evidences, are indirect, 
minute, and shadowy, but very nu- 
merous, and, taken together, really 
impressive. You rise from their pe- 
rusal as if under the influence of an in- 
tellectual nightmare, unable to lay your 
hand on any one conclusive, tangible 
fact, yet persuaded that without some 
fire there could not be so much smoke ; 
and that, if Mr. Herbert have not hit 
on the truth, he has elicited the fact, 
that what has hitherto passed for the 
truth has something very hollow 
about it. But, to our topic. “ There 
was, in ancient time, in Ireland,” says 
Girald, “a wondrous structure of 
stones, which was called the giants’ 
choir (chorea) ; because the giants had 
brought it out of the remote parts of 
Africa, and had set it up with pro- 
digious skill and strength‘on the Plain 
of Kildare, not far from the Castle of 
Naas. And even to this day other 
stones like these, and set up in like 
manner, are still to be seen there. 
And marvellous it is to consider, how 
stones so large, and so many of them, 
ever could have been brought toge- 
ther, or set up on end ; or by what de- 
vice others equally great could have 
been super-imposed on uprights so 
vast and lofty, there hanging as it were 
in air, and seeming to rest rather on 
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the will of the builder than on the 
support of their bases. According to 
the British history, Aurelius Ambro- 
sius King of the Britons, by the as- 
sistance of Merlin, had these stones 
carried over from Ireland to Britain ; 
and in order to leave some monument 
of so great an exploit, had them set up 
in the same order, and with the 
same skilful arrangement as before, in 
the place where ‘the flower of the 
British nation had perished by the 
treaclterous daggers of the Saxons ; 
where, under the guise of peace, the 
unguarded youth of the realm had 
fallen under the weapons of the wick- 
ed.’ "—Top. Dist. 2, ¢. xviii. 

The slaughter of the chiefs of the 
Britons by Hengist, at the conference 
at Amesbury, is a well-known inci- 
dent in British history. ‘* Nemed eure 
Saxes” was the signal, at which, as we 
have all read, the pagan followers of 
Hengist stabbed each his British 
neighbour. It was as a monument 
over those slain in this massacre, that 
Aurelius Ambrosius is represented as 
having erected Stonehenge. But 
Aurelius Ambrosius is quite a mysti- 
cal personage, and there seems no his- 
toric foundation for this or any other 
exploit ascribed to him. In fact, he 
seems to be Merlin himself, under 
another name. Such as the tale is, 
however, we shall leave Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, from whom Girald has 
borrowed it, to tell the particulars in 
his own garrulous manner :— 


“ When the work was finished at Win- 
chester, he went, at the instance of Bishop 
Eldad to the monastery near Kaercaradoc, 
now Salisbury, where the consuls and princes 
whom the wicked Hengist had treacherously 
murdered lay buried. At this place was @ 
convent that maintained three hundred friars, 
situated on the mountain of Ambrius, who, 
as is reported, had been the founder of it. 
The sight of the place where the dead lay 
made the king, who was of a compassionate 
temper, shed tears, and at last enter upon 
thoughts, what kind of monument to erect 
upon it. For he thought something ought 
to be done to perpetuate the memory of that 
piece of ground which was honoured with 
the bodies of so many noble patriots, that 
died for their country. 

“ For this purpose he summoned together 
several carpenters and masons, and com- 
manded them to employ the utmost of their 
art in contriving some solid structure for a 
lasting monument to those great men. But 
they, in diffidence of their own skill, refusing 
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to undertake it, Treonomus, Archbishop of 
the city of Legions, went to the king, and 
said, ‘ If any one living is able to execute 
your commands, Merlin, the prophet of Vor- 
tigern, is the man. In my opinion there is 
not in all your kingdom a person of a brighter 
genius, either in predicting future events, or 
in mechanical contrivances, Order him to 
come to you, and exercise his skill in the work 
which you design.’ Whereupon Aurelius, 
after he had asked a great many questions 
concerning him, dispatched several messen- 
gers into the country to find him out, and 
bring him to him. After passing through 
several provinces, they found him in the 
country of the Gewisseans, at the foun- 
tain of Galabes, which he frequently resorted 
to. As soon as they had delivered their mes- 
sage to him, they conducted him to the king, 
who received him with joy, and, being curious 
to hear some of his wonderful speeches, com- 
manded him to prophesy. Merlin made an- 
swer: * Mysteries of this kind are not to be 
revealed but when there is the greatest ne- 
cessity for it. If I should pretend to utter 
them for ostentation or diversion, the spirit 
that instructs me would be silent, and would 
leave me when I should have occasion for 
it.’ When he had made the same refusal 
to all the rest present, the king would not 
urge him any longer about his predic- 
tions, but spoke to him concerning the 
monument which he had designed. ‘If you 
are desirous,’ said Merlin, ‘ to honour the 
burying-place of these men with an everlast- 
ing monument, send for the Giants’ Dance, 
which is in Killaraus, a mountain in Ireland. 
For there is a structure of stones there, which 
none of this age could raise, without a pro- 
found knowledge of the mechanical arts. 
They are stones of a vast magnitude and 
wonderful quality; and if they can be placed 
here, as they are there, round this spot of 
ground, they will stand for ever.’ 

“ At these words of Merlin, Aurelius burst 
into laughter, and said, ‘ How is it possible 
to remove such Vast stones from so distant a 
countrypa#if Britain was not furnished with 
stenes fit for the work?’ Merlin replied, 
‘TI entreat your majesty to forbear vain 
laughter; for what I say is without vanity. 
They are mystical stones, and of a medicinal 
virtue. The giants of. old brought them 
from the farthest goast ef, Africa, and placed 
them in Ireland while they inhabited that 
country. Their design in this was to make 
baths in them, when they should be taken 
with any illness. For their method was 
to wash the stones, and put their sick in- 
to the water, which infallibly cured them. 
With the like success they eared wounds also, 
adding only the application of some herbs. 
There is not a stone there which has not 
some healing virtue.’ When the Britons 
heard this, they resolved to send for the 
stones, and to make war upon the people of 
Ireland if they should attempt to detain them. 
And to accomplish this business, they made 
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choice of Uther Pendragon, who was to be 
attended with fifteen thousand men. They 
chose also Merlin himself, by whose direction 
the whole affair was to be managed. A fleet 
being therefore got ready, they set sail, and 
with a fair wind arrived in Ireland. 
“ At that time Gillomanius, a youth of 
wonderful valour, reigned in Ireland; who, 
upon the news of the arrival of the Britons 
in his kingdom, levied a vast army, and 
marched out against them. And when he 
had learned the occasion of their coming, he 
smiled, and said to those about him, ‘ No 
wonder a cowardly race of people were able 
to make so great a devastation in the island 
of Britain, when the Britons are such brutes 
and fools. Was ever the like folly heard 
of ? What are the stones of Ireland bet- 
ter than those of Britain, that our king- 
dom must be put to this disturbance for 
them? To arms, soldiers, and defend your 
country ; while I have life they shall not 
take from us the least stone of the Giant’s 
Dance.’ Uther, seeing them prepared for a 
battle, attacked them ; nor was it long ere 
the Britons had the advantage, who, hav- 
ing dispersed and killed the Irish, forced 
Gillomanius to flee. After the victory they 
went to the mountain Killaraus, and arrived 
at the structure of stones, the sight of which 
filled them both with joy and admiration. 
And while they were all standing round 
them, Merlin came up to them and said, 
‘ Now try your forces, young men, and see 
whether strength or art can do the most to- 
wards taking down these stones.’ At this 
word they all set to their engines with one 
accord, and attempted the removal of the 
Giant’s Dance. Some prepared cables, others 
small ropes, others ladders for the work, but 
all to no purpose. Merlin laughed at their 
vain efforts, and then began his own contriv- 
ances. When he had placed in order the 
engines that were necessary, he took down 
the stones with an incredible facility, and 
gave directions for carrying them to the ships, 
and placing them therein. This done, they 
with joy set sail again to return to Britain ; 
where they arrived with a fair gale, and re- 
paired to the burying-place with the stones. 
When Aurelius had notice of it, he sent mes- 
sengers to all parts of Britain, to summon 
the clergy and people together to the mount 
of Ambrius, in order to celebrate with joy 
and honour the erection of the monument. 
. «6. He ordered Merlin to set up 
the stones brought over from Ireland about the 
the sepulchre ; which he accordingly did, and 
placed them in the same manner as they had 
been in the mountain Killaraus, and thereby 
gave a manifest proof of the prevalence of art 
above strength.”— Geoff. Mon. 1, 8, c. 9, 
10, 11, 12. 


Now Irish history is as silent about 
any King Gillomanius, as authentic 
British history about Aurelius Ambro- 


sius ; but it seems the name Gilloma- 
nius is written elsewhere in Geoffrey, 
Gillamurius, and in all the Welsh 
copies Gillamuri, or servant of Mary. 
And here Mr. Herbert strikes at once 
into his theory of a corrupt, Druidical, 
pseudo Mary, as distinguished from 
the Virgin Mother of our Lord, and 
whose votary he takes this fabulous or 
mystical Gillamuire to have been; and 
he next proceeds to identify her—the 
reader will perceive that the steps 
which we are taking are sufficiently 
bold—with a pseudo Brigid of Kildare; 
not the orthodox aunt of Cogitosus, but 
the Goddess Brighit of the Tuath-de- 
Dananns ; and these necromancers and 
magicians he concludes to have been, 
in fine, none other than the expelled 
Druids of Britain. There are a great 
number of steps, and any one taken 
falsely is sufficient to lead us far enough 
astray. But there remain several more 
before we arrive finally at the Chorea 
or Cor of Stonehenge. Cor signifies 
a cauldron, a circular enclosure, or 
anything circular ; and under the 
name of the Cor the British bards 
appear to have typified their Dru- 
idic mysteries. What, then, is the 
meaning of Uther Pendragon plun- 
dering the Irish Gillamuiri of his 
Cor and bringing it to Britain? It 
signifies, says Mr. Herbert, that the 
Druidic system, preserved by the vo- 
taries of the Pagan Brighit of Kildare, 
was imported back again into Britain, 
and set up within its stone circular sanc- 
tuary by the Druidising British Chris- 
tians of the fifth century. To establish 
this chain of inferences and identifica- 
tionsis the object of the * Cyclops Chris- 
tianus.” And, first, the proofs that 
Brigid was, in some sense or other, 
regarded as Mary, are sufficiently ex- 
plicit :— 


“Tn a Latin hymn (Colgan, Trias, p. 542) 
we find the express averment that she (Bri- 
gid) was the mother of Christ, and some- 
thing more besides— 


“ *Brighid, who is esteemed the Queen of the true 
God, 
Averred herself to be Christ’s mother, and made 
herself such by words and by deeds.’ 


“As these lines are truly portentous, I 
shall give the original of them :— 


“* Christi matrem se spopondit, dicta atque factis fecit, 
Brigida autumata veri Dei Regina.’ 
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“A vision revealed to St. Ibar (Trias, p. 
622) that the Virgin Mary would attend an 
approaching synod, and he beheld her form 
and features. The next day Brighid came 
to the Synod, at a place that was afterwards 
called Kildare ; and when the Saint beheld 
her, he exclaimed, ‘Lo! this is Saint Mary 
whom I saw last night in my vision.’ And 
all the people extolled Brighid, because of 
that name of Mary with which she had been 
honoured, and from thenceforth she was 
called Mary of the Hibernians. These say- 
ings,” Mr. Herbert proceeds to say, “are 
signs of a strange time; and we cannot 
wonder if there was once a time when Gilla- 
murie and Gillabrighde, Maolmuire and 
Maolbrighde, were equivalents at Kildare.”— 
Cyclops Christ., p. 115, 


Supposing this shown to our satisfac- 
tion, how next does our author connect 
the pseudo Mary of Kildare with the 
necromantic Brighid of the Tuath-de- 
Dananns? Eochaidh, the king of these 
royal sorcerers, surnamed the Daghda 
and the Ollamh, which signifies the 
professor of science or doctor, “ was 
father of three Brighids, one of whom 
was worshipped as the goddess of 
poetry, another as the goddess of me- 
dicine, and a third as the goddess of 
smiths. Frofh whose names (saith old 
Cormac O’Cullenan) a goddess was 
called Brighit among the men of Hi- 
bernia ;” but among the utensils of 
their necromantic art, brought by the 
Tuath-de-Danann to Ireland, was the 
Coire Dagdha, the Daghda’s Caul- 
dron. ‘ At a period, then,” Mr. 
Herbert goes on, *‘ much older than 
Brighid the daughter of Dubhtach 
(i. e.g Saint Brigid the Christian Ab- 
bess) a cauldron had been brought to 
Erin by a race of god-like sorcerers 
(Druids, in Irish speech), and its pro- 
fessor had three god-like daughters 
presiding over the three works of the 
cauldron—incantation, theurgic medi- 
cine, and metallurgy. They were. all 
Brighids, ladies (according to Mr. 
Herbert's etymology) of the brigh, or 
elixir. And two of them, at least, the 
chemical and metallurgic, were neces- 
sarily Fire Brighids.” And so we 
arrive at the sacred fire of Kildare, a 
remnant certainly of no Christian- 
seeming system, and for which Colgan, 
and after him Lanigan, and the others, 
can offer no more plausible explanation, 
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than that it was probably kept burn- 
ing for the purpose of giving 
strangers and wayfarers an opportu- 
nity of warming themselves. It is re- 
markable that the ancient lives of St. 
Brigid make no allusion to it; yet, 
when Girald was in Ireland, in a. p. 
1183—5, it was unquestionably still 
burning, and then regarded as of coeval 
antiquity with the rest of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment there. The tes- 
timony of Girald to so singular a fea- 
ture in connexion with a convent of 
Christian nuns, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, is highly deserving of 
attention. ‘ At Kildare, in Leinster, 
a place made illustrious by the 
glorious Brigid, are many marvels wor- 
thy of commemoration. First amongst 
these is the fire of Brigid, which they 
call inextinguishable; not that it 
might not be put out, but because the 
nuns and holy women feed and cherish 
the fire with supplies of fuel so atten- 
tively and carefully, that, ever since 
the time of the Virgin herself, through 
the lapse of so many years, it has re- 
mained unextinguished ; and although 
such vast quantities of wood in that 
long space of time have been here con- 
sumed, there nevertheless has never 
been any accumulation of ashes.* In 
Brigid’s own time, twenty nuns here 
served God in their holy warfare, she 
being the twentieth; and so, after her 
death, they have always continued 
twenty, never increasing their number. 
But, inasmuch as they each in turn, 
on successive nights, watch the fire, on 
the twentieth night the last nun hav- 
ing laid on the firewood says, ‘ Brigid ! 
watch your own fire, for to-night is 
your turn.’ Andso she leaves the fire; 
but it is found in the morning, the 
logs being consumed, burning as usual. 
Round this fire there is a certain cir- 
cular wattled enclosure, within which 
no male creature enters; and if any 
should presume so to do (as by some 
rash persons has been attempted) he 
does not long escape punishment. 
Moréover, the fire may be fanned only 
by females, and that not by the breath, 
but by bellows and flappers. * F 
A certain archer of the household of 
Earl Richard. (Strongbow) leaped 
over this hedge and blew Brigid's fire 
with his breath; but immediately 


* Solinus relates the same thing of the fires kept burning in the Temple of Minerva, at 


Bath, in Britain.— Polyhist. c. 22. 
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springing back, became insane, and 
wherever he met any one would blow 
in his face, and say, ‘Lo! thus I blew 
on the fire of Brigid.’ And sorunning 
from house to house throughout the 
whole town (of Kildare) wherever he 
saw a fire, he would go blowing upon 
it and repeating these words. At 
length his companions caught and 
bound him, when he besought them to 
lead him to the nearest water. When 
they brought him thither, he drank so 
prodigiously to cool his parched mouth, 
that he burst asunder in their very 
hands, and so died. Another, who 
would have approached the fire, had 
already one leg on the inside of the en- 
closure, when he was caught and held 
back by his companions; but the foot 
and leg immediately shrank, and he 
remained a feeble cripple as long as he 
lived.”"— Top. Dist. ii. c. 34, 35, 36; 
48, 

There undoubtedly appears to be 
a confusion in pdpular tradition be- 
tween the ‘Tuath-de-Danann (pos- 
sibly enough the Druidic) sorceress 
Brighit and the Christian virgin and 
saint of Kildare. One of these allu- 
sions to the pagan vestal is noticed by 
Martin, in bis account of the Western 
Islands of Scotland. Yearly, onthe 2nd 
of February (the first is Saint Brigid's 
Day in the Irish calendar) ‘* The mis- 
tress and servants of each family take 
a sheaf of oats, and dress it up in 
woman’s apparel (the Irish reader 
will recollect the Bridogue), put it in 
a large basket, and lay a wooden club 
by its and this they call Briid’s bed ; 
and then the mistress and servants ery 
three times, ‘ Briid is come! Briid is 
welcome!’ ‘This they do just before 
going to bed; and when they rise in 
themorning they look among the ashes, 
expecting to see the impression of 
Briid’s club there ; which, if they do, 
they reckon it a true presage of a good 
crop and of a prosperous year, and the 
contrary they take as an ill omen.” 
This fire, then, within its circular 
inclosure of wattle-work, at Kildare, 
kindles the imagination of Mr. Herbert 
to the conclusion that here, or in this 
neighbourhood, was the central seat 
or Cor of Irish Druidism, prior to that 
transfer of the system back to Britain, 
which he takes to be typified by Mer- 
lin’s removal of the Chorea ofthe giants 
from Killaraus (Kildara?) to the 
Plain of Salisbury. He cites a much 
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greater amount of bardic testimony than 
we could have supposed forthcoming 
on such a subject, to shew that Stone- 
henge was regarded both as a grove 
and as a place of sacred fires: but the 
language of the British bards, in re- 
ference to all these matters, is obscure 
to the verge of being unintelligible. 
One thing only seems plain: that they 
detested the orthodox clergy and the 
whole family of monks, and affected 
to have a knowledge of divine myste- 
ries peculiar to themselves ; and which 
they frequently refer to under the 
figure of the cauldron, and of the cor, 
or circular inclosure. Even those 
who have been scandalised at some of 
Mr. Herbert’s theories, readily admit 
that the bards, as late as the twelfth 
century, were deeply tinctured with the 
mysticisin of the “ Song of Ceridwen” 
the goddess of this mystical cauldron, 
of which the chalice of the Christian 
communion seems to have been but a 
type among the i/luminati of the more 
recondite faith. 
‘‘ If one be slain to-day, and be cast 
therein, to-morrow he will be as well 
as ever he was at the best, except that 
he will not regain his speech.” It was 
a cauldron of regeneration and discreet 
silence. ‘It is now a common learning 
in this belief,” says Mr. Herbert, “ that 
the British mysteries were expressed by 
the bards and by the bardists, under the 
name of the cauldron, of which they 
speak often, and with extreme enthusi- 
asm. They style it their cauldron, that 
of the Lady Ceridwen, that of Gogy- 
rwen, that of Gwyon, that of Pwyll, 
chief of Hades or Hell; also the caul- 
dron of Britannia, &c. It was like- 
wise the cauldron of dadeni, new-birth, 
regeneration, or rejuvenescence, That 
cauldron was not so much apart of their 
remarkable scheme, as a term expres- 
sive of its whole. But in some sense, 
literal or mystical,-the cauldron was to 
impart a renewed life to those who en- 
tered it. It was, in this respect, a re- 
presentation of Nature’s reproductive 
powers.” Now, say the British legends 
(but we must remember that we are 
here citing the Mabinogion, or Welsh 
boy’s story-book, a compilation not 
earlier, in its present form, than the 
14th century), Bran, the son of Llyr 
carried this magical cauldron to 
Ireland. We can hardly doubt that 
we have here the same transaction, 
whatever it may be, referred to by 
2D 
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the Irish traditions of the cauldron 
of the Daghda. But “the obvious 
affinity” between this cauldron of 
Ceridwen, or of Bran, or of the 
Daghda, tlie parent of the three Brig- 
hids, and the Cor y Gawr, or Chorea 
Gigantum of Girald, is a matter which 
we prefer leaving to be demonstrated 
by Mr. Herbert ; and here is his argu- 
ment, for which we have already 
prepared the reader, by our extract from 
Geoffrey. —** A cauldron is conveyed 
abroad,’ and great stones are brought 
hither; but a large stone temple can- 
not be called a magical cauldron of 
renovation. But if it be wrong to call 
it eo, it is none of my saying: and 
merely what I find written to ny hands. 
The stones are mystical and salu- 
brious for various causes. The giants 
brought them from Africa, and placed 
them in Ireland while they dwelt 
there. And the reason was to make 
baths within them, when oppressed by 
infirmity. For they washed the stones 
and poured it into the baths, by which 
the sick were cured. They also mixed 
with it preparations of herbs, by which 
the wounded were cured. For there 
is no stone which hath not a medical 
virtue. I think my argument (con- 
sidering the subject of it) is not loose, 
but pressing.” — Cyc. Christ, p. 131. 
It is but justice to Mr. Herbert to 
apprise the reader that he considers 
the British history of Geoffrey to bea 
version (as, in fact, it professes to be) 
of a bardic Welch original, in which 
everything relating to these mystical 
matters is studiously veiled and misre- 
presented. Here, Arthur, Merlin, and 
Aurelius, are allegorical personages ; 
buildings stand for systems; and the 
truth is only indicated by hints and 
allusive analogies, known to the initi- 
ated. These hints about the confections 
of herbs, used for making the am- 
brosian baths of the Cor y Gawr, seem 
to him palpable references to the in- 
gredients of the Cor of Ceridwen. 
“After she had appointed Gwyon to 
be guardian of her cauldron, she de- 
voted herself to collecting for it, by 
astrological rules and planetary hours, 
herbs of every opposite virtue,” — Hanis 
Taliesin in prose, p. 17. The same 
thing is shewn in various poems that 
breathe the very soul of witchcraft”— 


“ When there is a calm dew-falling 
There is the offering of wheat ; 
And the liquor that bees 
Have collected, and resin, 
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And exotic aloes, 
And shining orpiment, 
And pleasant precious silver ; 
And the ruddy gem, and the grain 
From the ocean foam (the pearl) ; 
The cress over which the fountain 
Hurries, for a further oblation ; 
Wort, the noble liquor, 
To which the people flock ; 
And a load of moon- influenced, 
Placid, pleasing vervain; 
And the understanding of the fixed stars ; 
And the virtue of the stars and the moon ; 
And the influence of their clear aspect, &c. 
And medicinal plants 
From a place entirely veneficous, &c. 
And the honey, and the trefoil, 
And the intoxicating mead-horns, 
The boon of the Druids.” 
—Coduir Taliesin, pp. 37-8. 


This, then, was the system which had 
been driven out of Britain, to shelter 
itselfin Ireland, between the departure 
of Bran, son of Llyr, and the discovery 
and disclosure again of his head (so 
the bardic mystics seem to designate 
his system) by Arthur. The follow- 
ing lines from a British poem, in praise 
of Iludd, if they be not the fruit of 
modern polemical forgery, appear to 
refer to that period of exile, and of the 
expected return and re-establishment 
of the banished system—an expectation 
also shadowed out in the dead-alive 
sleep of the mighty Arthur, among the 
apple-trees of the mystical Island of 
Avallon. 


“Long before the Day of Judgment 

There shall come the day, 

When learning shall be dawning 

From the radiant, lovely land of Erin. 

To Britain, then, shall come the uprising 

Of the Britons from under the race of 
Rome; 

And I shall have a judge in days of im- 
partiality. 

So prophesied the astrologers 

In the land of the lost ones ; 

So prophesied the Druids 

Beyond the sea—beyond the Britons,” 


And again— 


“A fair prospect, as far as from Erin 
Is the bright hour of dismissing the race 
of Cyesar,” 


Mr. Herbert, we think, establishes 
that the bardie tradition of the 
slaughter by Hengist, whatever that 
was, is uniform and consistent in re- 
presenting it as having taken place in 
the sacred stone enclosure, that is, in 
Stonehenge itself, on Salisbury Plain. 
His argument, therefore, is, that when 
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Merlin brought over the Cor, the tem- 
ple for its reception was there already ; 
that the round table was laid and the 
seats prepared for Arthur and his 
mystical college. Moreover, that the 
Arthur of romance was immediately 
derived from this Arthur of bardism, 
and that the Saint Greal of the Tem- 
plars was the Cauldron of Bran and 
Ceridwen under anew name. Here, 
indeed, are many steps, and each one 
wide enough for an antiquary in seven- 
league boots. But since we have gone 
so far with Mr. Herbert, we are un- 
willing to leave his side till he has 
gone to his ultimatum. Taking up a 
medieval Italian poem, the Caccia of 
Valvasone, he finds Arthur engaged 
in the pursuit of a hind, which leads 
him to a cave. “ The king followed 
her through subterranean tracks into 
the valley of the metallurgic nymphs. 
He saw the preparation for earth- 
quakes and volcanic fires ; he saw the 
flux and reflux of the sea, to and from 
the inmost caverns of the earth; and 
in the same place he beheld Demo- 
gorgon, whom ‘ Nature harbours in 
that turbid retreat,’ and admired his 
vast horns and terrific aspect. At 
last he penetrated to the palace of 
Morgana, in which he saw represented 
the sun, the planets, and the twelve 
signs, and beheld the goings forth of 
the astral influences. 


‘E vide come e di pace e di guerra, 
D'’odio e d’amor, cade l’influsso in terra.’ 


And here he received from her hands 
the sword Excalibar.” 

“* These descriptions,” he goes on to 
say, “ prompt a suspicion that the lore 
of the Templars, or whoever they were 
who would have set up the kingdom of 
the Saint Greal, had been British, 
more and otherwise than we are well 
aware of. I have,” he says, “ passed 
over other important portions of his 
etatement, because they bear upon the 
question (which I am keeping aloof 
for the present), what the great mys- 
teries of Ceridwen may have been?” 
In a word, the conclusion to which all 
these portentous speculations tend, is, 
that in the mysticism of the holy 
Greal, as in the pseudo chalice of Bran 
ap Llyr, the fruit of the ceremonial 
womb was something revoltingly dif- 
ferent from the Christian communion. 

Girald himself was a firm believer 
in, at least, the prophetic pretensions 
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of bardism, and constantly refers to 
Merlin’s predictions, both for explana- 
tion of past events in the conquest of 
Ireland, and for conclusions as to its fu- 
ture. But the mention of Girald’s name 
recalls us from those mazy labyrinths 
of the Giant’s Dance, in which we have 
been whirled along so dizzily by our 
Neo-Druid, to the remaining part, or 
“ Third Distinction” of the Topogra- 
phy, that which, as our readers may 
recollect, Girald recited on the third 
day of his public readings at Oxford, 
being the day of his entertaining the 
municipal authorities and burgesses. 
A perfect topography, philosophi- 
cally arranged, would treat—first, of 
soil, climate, and natural produc- 
tions ; secondly, of the inhabitants; 
and thirdly, of the artificial productions 
and commerce arising from the uses 
made of the soil by the occupants of it. 
Girald’s division is also three-fold— 
viz., soil and climate, prodigies, and 
inhabitants. If we omit the prodigies, 
the arrangement is philosophical, so 
far as it goes. Itis the same arrange- 
ment which would have been adopted in 
the Ordnance Survey Memoir, if we 
had been suffered to go on with that 
important work. But the topography 
of Girald is destitute of the economic 
division. In fact, there was little that 
could be called commerce at that time 
in Ireland. Whatever activity of that 
kind the country may have possessed 
in earlier times, when it was said to 
be better known to merchants than 
Britain, had disappeared during the 
oppressive dynasty of the Danes. 
The Danes themselves were a people 
of commercial as well as military en- 
terprise. Under their auspices the 
trading cities of Dublin, Limerick, 
and Waterford, had sprung up; and 
but for the recent recovery of the 
kingdom by the Irish, would still have 
been flourishing emporiums. But it 
is one of the evils that attend the sub- 
jugation of a people, that, when the 
turn of fortune enables them to re- 
assert their independence, they are no 
longer capable of doing so with advan- 
tage to themselves. When we read 
of the oppressive proceedings of the 
Danes during the height of their pow- 
er, we are reminded of the pernicious 
impolicy of other parties exercising a 
temporary dominion here, to their own 
ultimate discomfiture, and the un- 
speakable injury of future generations. 
‘No town nor village but had its 
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Danish magistrate ; no church with- 
out its Danish parson ; no house, nay, 
not a cabin, without its Danish garri- 
son-man quartered on the family. If 
this fellow were not fed to his satis. 
faction, the very master of the house- 
hold should be dragged before the 
(Danish) tribunal, and amerced. No- 
thing escaped them: tothe very cocks 
and hens on the poor man's floor, they 
seized whatever they would. More- 
over, the Irish had to pay them a yearly 
tax of an ounce of gold for every 
head ; and if any one, from poverty or 
other cause, failed to pay, his nose was 
cut off; so that the tax goes by the 
name of nose-money to this day. The 
very magistrates of the land durst not 
dress themselves in new clothes, but 
in the cast-off clothes of Danes; and 
noble ladies had to wear cloaks already 
threadbare from long use by the 
Danish women. Nay, even an Irish- 
man durst not make up a piece of 
cloth into raiment for himself, but 
should hand it first toa Dane, to take 
off the gloss by wearing it for a while, 
before he ventured to put it on his 
own back.” Making all allowance for 
Keating’s indignation, which probably 
leads him to exaggerate in all the par- 
ticulars of this complaiut, as he appa- 
rently does in the account of the poll- 
tax, we cannot wonder that a century 
and ahalf of such treatment should 
have left the Irish of the eleventh cen- 
tury but ill-prepared for any of the 
higher pursuits of freedom and intel- 
ligence. Nevertheless they retained 
considerable skill in the constructive 
arts, especially in masonry, and were 
excellent artists in all kinds of smiths’ 
work. No more admirable specimens 
of workmanship in the precious metals 
can be found in any museum of na- 
tional antiquities than this very period 
has supplied to the collection of the 
Royal Irish Academy. The archi- 
episcopal crosier of the first archbishop 
of Tuam, commonly known as the 
Cross of Cong, is an undoubted spe- 
cimen of what the Irish goldsmiths 
and enamellers of the early part of 
the twelfth century could do in work 
of this kind. The case in the same 
museum,which contains the Academy’s 
collection of ancient Irish brooches, 
rings, and jewellery, is quite match- 
less among all the similar collections 
in Europe, for the delicacy as well as 
the peculiar fashion of the workman- 
slip. When we contrast these elegant 
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remains with the clumsy and barbaric 
relics of Saxon and Frankish times, 
preserved elsewhere, we are astonished 
that a people possessing that pre-emi- 
nent skill in works of this description, 
should have been so much inferior to 
the neighbouring natons in the more 
advanced processes of manufacture, in 
commercial enterprise, and in social 
polity. They were good carpenters, har- 
ness-makers, and cordwainers. They 
made excellent linens and woollens; 
they had the art of dyeing and cloth- 
working ; could, in fine, produce every- 
thing necessary for their consumption 
except wines, and these they imported 
from France, in exchange chiefly for 
raw hides. It was a rude and infant 
state of society; but still very far 
from the barbarism alleged by Girald. 
We shall at once proceed to give the 
whole of that passage of the Topogra- 
phy, in which he treats of this branch 
of the subject—a passage much more 
offensive to the just pretensions of the 
lrish of the twelfth century than any 
of those directed against their faith or 
morals :—* I have deemed it not im- 
proper here to make some observa- 
tions touching the physical as well as 
moral characteristics of this people. 
The Irish, then, at their birth, are not 
nursed with the same care as else- 
where ; for almost all is left to na- 
ture, if we except the mere supply of 
necessary aliment, by the untender pa- 
rents. They use no cradles, nor 
swaddling-clothes ; nor do they make 
that frequent use of the bath neces- 
sary for forming or smoothing the 
tender limbs of their infants. For 
their midwives neither rinse the 
nostrils of their new-born infants in 
warm water, nor press their faces (into 
shape), nor pull their limbs : but na- 
ture alone, without any help of art, at 
her own will and pleasure, arranges 
and regulates her own handiwork. 
And so, proving what she can do if 
left to herself, she ceases not to pre- 
side over the formation both of fea- 
ture and limb, until she ends by pro- 
ducing her full-grown progeny in 
perfect strength, most handsome and 
tall in person, and of very ruddy and 
comely countenances. But although 
they enjoy those gifts of nature to the 
full, their barbarous culture of their 
beards, and clothing, and of their very 
minds, keeps them still savages. For 
they make but little use of woollens, 
and those mostly black (such being 
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the colour of their sheep), and bar- 
barously fashioned. For their usual 
wear is a short, tight-fitting cloak, 
hanging over their back and shoulders 
to the elbow, with various sorts of 
colours, in pieces, for the most part 
sewed on ; and under which they wear 
linen kilts instead of tunics, or leg- 
ginged breeches, or breeches-fashioned 
leggings, and these generally dyed of 
some colour. Also, in riding they use 
no saddles, neither boots nor spurs ; 
but a riding-rod only for the hand, 
with a curved head, with which they 
excite and encourage their horses. 
The reins they use serve the purpose 
both of rein and bit in one, offering 
no impediment to the feeding of their 
horses, which are always accustomed 
to grass. Moreover, they go into 
battle naked, and without any kind of 
defensive armour, which they consi- 
der only a burthen, and esteem it 
honourable and valiant to fight with- 
out it. 

“Their offensive weapons are of three 
sorts: short lances and a couple of 
javelins, which they use after the man- 
ner of the Basques ; also broad battle- 
axes, very well steeled, which they 
purchase from the Norwegians and 
Easterlings. They use one hand only, 
not both, in striking with the battle-axe, 
directing their blow with the thumb, 
applied lengthwise along the shaft; and 
neither helmet rising from the neck, 
nor the linked and iron closeness of the 
shirt of mail, saves head or body from 
such a stroke. Even in our own 
times, a soldier’s thigh, although pro- 
tected on both sides with armour of 
iron, was cut through by a single 
battle-axe stroke: the leg and thigh 
fell on one side of the horse, the dead 
body on the other. And, when other 
weapons fail them, there is no nation 
in the earth will make so prompt and 
destructive a use of hand-stones in 
battle. 

‘‘Itis an inhospitable people—a peo- 
ple subsisting on, and by beasts alone, 
and like beasts; a people that have 
never advanced beyond the manner of 
living in a pastoral state. For while 
the general progress of human society 
is from the woods to tillage, and from 
tillage to towns, and civic communities, 
this people, despising the labours of 
agticulture—little regardful of civic 
wealth, and quite regardless of civic 
laws—have neither learned to unlearn, 
nor to advance out of, that life which 


they have hitherto pursued among their 
woods and pasturages. For they live 
wholly by the land—in pasture (mostly), 
in tillage but a little, in "sown crops 
very sparingly. For, from the neglect 
of cultivation, there are but few tilled 
lands, though most of the soil is, by 
nature, most fertile and productive. 
The entire of the soil remains in re- 
luctant idleness; husbandmen are 
wanting for the best fields, and the 
land asks for hands to labour it in 
vain. 

“ Of fruit-bearing trees, there are but 
few sorts, and this not by reason of 
any unkindliness of nature, but from the 
want of industry of the cultivator. 
For the lazy cultivator never attempts 
the production of exotic plants, al- 
though the soil would yield them ex- 
cellently well. Four species, how- 
ever, of trees, indigenous to Britain, 
are here wanting: the chesnut, the 
beech, the (aralus?), and the box, 
yielding not fruit but materials for 
cups, shafts, and handles. But, beyond 
all other countries that we have ever 
visited, the yew-tree, with its bitter 
sap, here most abounds; and you 
shall see great abundance of those 
trees in cemeteries and sacred places, 
contributing such ornament as they 
may, where they have been planted by 
the hands of holy men in the old time. 
The woods of Ireland also abound in 
the pine, mother of incense. More- 
over, the various sorts of metals with 
which the inner veins of the soil 
abound, by reason of the same vice of 
laziness, are neither brought to light 
nor use. Gold, also (quo et abundare 
querunt ? and which they still 
thirst for like Spaniards), is brought to 
them by merchants, who ransack sea 
and land. Further, they do not pro- 
mote their livelihood by linen or wool- 
len manufacture, or any sort of mer- 
chandising or use- of the mechanical 
arts. But wholly given to sloth, 
wholly abandoned to idleness, they 
count the highest happiness to consist 
in having nothing to do, and the 
greatest riches to possess freedom. 
This, then, is a barbarous people ; and 
truly barbarous, for it is so not only 
in the barbarous fashion of its dress, 
but also in the wild luxuriance of hair 
and beard, most barbarous according 
to our modern novelties of fashion— 
and even their manners smack of bar- 
barism. For since manners are formed 
by intercourse (and they, in those ex- 
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tremities of the earth, as if in ano- 
ther world, are so far removed and 
separated from cultivated and civil- 
ised comminities), they only know 
and practise that barbarism in which 
they have been born and bred, and it 
they embrace as a second nature. So 
far, then, as they derive aught from 
nature, that is of the best; su far as 
from aught pertaining to industry, 
that is of the worst."—Top. Hib. 
Dict., ii. ex. 

The Irish cloak was long a subject 
of keen attack and defence. The poet 
Spenser thought he had discovered a 
compendious method of civilising the 
Irish of Munster, by simply prohibit- 
ing the use of it. Spenser’s method 
was put into actual operation by 
Cromwell. Lynch has given a piti- 
able, but ludicrous account of the 
appearance his poor townswomen 
of Galway made after their dis- 
mantlement. ‘“ One Hurd,” says he, 
“the son of a carpenter, as I have 
heard, lieutenant-colonel of the gar- 
rison, in the absence of Peter 
Stubbs, his colonel, commanded here 
in Galway. He, seized with some 
spirit of devilment, issued his edict 
that no one should wear a cloak. It 
was not enough that the Irish should 
be stripped of their ancient faith and 
possessions, but they must be denuded 
of their old costume as well. Pre- 
sently you might see numbers of 
females clad in the great coats of men, 
in most unseemly wise; staid mothers 
of families, who had lost all their 
household goods through the rapa- 
city of the soldiery, forced to exhibit 
themselves in public, all patched and 
threadbeare in their under-clothing, 
or carrying, thrown over their shoul- 
ders, a table-cloth, a breadth of tapes- 
try taken down from the wall, or a 
curtain stripped from their bed- 
tester; others covering their arms 
only with readers’ satchels or book 
covers, table-napkins, or other such 
old ragged substitutes; so that you 
would have sworn Galway was a kind 
of theatre for stage-players and mas- 
queraders, such a variety of costumes 
did it expose to the laughter of the 
beholders.""— Camb. Evers., 21. 

The cloak, however, which so 
strangely excited the disapproval of 
Spenser, and of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hurd, was a flowing, long, and ample 
garment, apparently very different 
from the little cape described by 
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Girald. Lynch has given us a full 
account of the Irish mantle of his 
period. The collar was furnished with 
several rows of fringes, which fell as 
far as the shoulders in thrums and 
tassels, with a single row of fringe 
down the front. There were no arm- 
holes. The fringes were sometimes 
of silk, and sometimes of the thread 
of the cloth left unwoven; and the 
wearer could wrap them round the 
neck, or throw them over the head in 
rain. The chlamys, mentioned by 
Girald, was probably cut to the short 
proportions he describes, to suit some 
temporary fashion. We do not see 
any example of that kind of short 
cloak on early Irish monuments: but 
it is remarkable, that a male figure 
on one of the sculptured stones, pro- 
bably of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, in the north of Scotland, 
(at Essie, in Forfarshire), is repre- 
sented in just such a short mantle, 
coming to the elbow, and wearing the 
bonnet and trews. The trews, no 
doubt, was the garment described by 
Girald as semi-leggings, semi- breeches, 
There is now in the possession of Mr. 
Walker, Q.C., of this city, a complete 
suit, consisting of cloak, coat, and 
trews, taken from the remains of a 
man found under several feet of bog 
in the North of Ireland. The costume 
much resembles that of the sculptured 
figure above-mentioned, only the cloak 
is somewhat longer. The coat is a 
well-fitting but collarless frock, but- 
toning down the front ; and the trews 
strongly resemble a shepherd’s-plaid 
trowsers of the present day, only that 
they are made tight to the limbs. 
What would surprise a sculptor or 
painter, however, is, that instead of 
being gathered in at the ankle, like the 
Parthian or Dacian bracce, these 
Celtic pantaloons appear to have been 
strapped down by prolongations, but- 
toning or fastening in some other way 
under the foot; but whether within 
or without the brogue would now be 
impossible to say. The costume, no 
doubt, would appear barbarous enough 
to one habituated to the sumptuous 
array of the courts of Paris and Lon- 
don; but if we compare the Anglo- 
Norman citizen or courtier of that 
period, as we find them in any of our 
books of costume, with the frock- 
coated and trowsered man of modern 
civilisation, we shall find that the latter 
bears a closer resemblance to the Irish 
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barbarian, than to the refined and 
scornful cotemporaries of Girald. 
Just in the same way, the Anglo- 
Norman management of infants is 
now accounted the barbarous, and the 
Irish the civilised method. If all the 
rest of his censures were as easily dis- 
laced as these, the passage we “have 
cited would be easily dealt with; but 
while a vein of exaggeration and ill- 
disguised hostility plainly runs through 
all his charges of idleness and inatten- 
tion to the civilising arts of life, old 
and recent experience, and the testi- 
mony both of books and observation, 
compel us to admit that his remarks, 
as they would not be wholly inapposite 
at present, were probably but too well 
justified by the fact, at the time 
he wrote. Still we do not see that 
the bulk of our people are at all bet- 
ter provided for in any of the daily 
wants of life, by having abandoned 
their pastoral habits either for tillage, 
or for the struggle for existence in our 
towns. Barbarism is, unhappily, 
capable of being a denizen of the 
cellar as well as of the cabin. Igno- 
rance and debasement can exist in 
presence of the best polished and 
oiled machinery, as well as under the 
greenwood tree. Progress is not 
always advancement; nor has any 
thing yet occurred in the condition of 
the Irish peasant to give him reason 
to appreciate the blessings of a civilis- 
ation which found him a ruddy idler, 
and has left him a pallid suppliant for 
work—which found him a man re- 
markable for strength, stature, and 
comeliness, and has left him, in many 
districts, stunted in figure and de- 
graded in countenance; which address- 
ed him with hostile contempt in the 
twelfth century, and continues to 
address him with patronising disdain 
in the nineteenth; which is never 
tired of probing his sores, counting 
his rags, viewing him through its 
lenses, and promising that he shall be 
made a comfortable ploughman by 
economic process; but whose mag- 
nifiers have hitherto discovered 
nothing but blemishes, and whose 
economic processes all end at the 
door of the workhouse, or the gate 
of the grave-yard. 

Civilisation, however, the Irish had 
in calligraphy and in music ; and with 
all his indisposition to admit anything 
to their credit, Girald’s love of learn- 
ing and harmony has compelled him to 
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do their excellence in both full justice. 
Their skill in decorative manuscript 
work had long been celebrated in all 
the chief religious houses and libraries 
of the Continent. Mr. Westwood, at 
the present day, could not more enthu- 
siastically express his admiration of the 
illuminated tracery of the Book of 
Kells, than Girald has done of the 
writing of the Book of Kildare. 
*‘ Amongst the marvels of Kildare, 
nothing that I saw seemed more won- 
derful than that admirable book, writ- 
ten, as they say, in the time of the 
Virgin (Brigid) at the dictation of an 
angel. ‘This book contains the four 
gospels according to the Concordance 
of Jerome; wherein there are almost as 
many figures of various sorts, and done 
in various colours, as there are pages. 
Here you behold the countenance of 
the divine ly-imaged majesty ; there the 
mystic symbols of the evangelists, here 
with six, now with four, anon with 
two wings. Here the eagle, there the 
bull; here the man, there the lion; 
with other figures, well nigh infinite ; 
which if you look at superficially, and 
with a cursory glance, it seems rather 
some kind of arbitrary hatching than 

a systematic decoration; nor will you 
notice any of the subtilty of it, though 
it is, in truth, all subti Ity. But should 
you be induced to direct your eyes 
more keenly and closely to it, and to 
penetrate into the arcana of the art, 
you willsee interweavings of ornament 
so delicate and so subtle, so fine 
and so close, with such concatenations 
and tyeings, and all so brilliant with 
colours still seemingly quite fresh, that 
really you would think it was angelical 
rather than human diligence that had 
executed it. Indeed, the oftener and 
more narrowly I inspect it, the more 
1 am still struck with admiration at 
something new, and always find some- 
thing to gaze on with more and more 
delight.” — Dist. ii., c. xxxviii. 

This is the candid writing of a cul- 
tivated scholar; what follows will be 
equally recognised as the sincere ex- 
pression of the feelings of an accom- 
plished musician :— 


“T find that this people shew a commend- 
able diligence only in instrumental music, 
in which they are accomplished incomparably 
above all other nations that I am acquainted 
with. Forin their instruments, not as in the 
British harps to which we have been accustom- 
ed, there is no tardy or hesitating modulation ; 
but, on the contrary, a rapid and headlong, 
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yet sweet and delicious loudness. Wondrous 
it is, how in that precipitation and rapacity 
of the performer’s fingers, musical proportion 
is observed; and how the rules of art re- 
maining throughout unimpaired, the melody, 
amid those crisp modulations and multiform 
intricacies of notes, with such a sweet velo- 
city, with such a discrepant unity, with 
such a dissonant consonance, is preserved 
and completed, whether the chords resound 
the diatesseron or the diapante. (But they 
always begin from B mol. and return to the 
same, so as to embrace all within its sweet 
and joyous compass. With such delicacy 
do they introduce and conclude their modula- 
tions, and so daringly, under the deep tones 
of the thicker harp-string, do the tinklings 
of the finer notes disport themselves, so broad- 
ly do they diffuse their titillations, and with 
80 sweet a wantonness do they delight us, 
that the best part of the art seems to lie in 
concealing it— 
“* Si lateat, prosit; ferat ars deprensa pudorem.’ 


“Hence it is that these performances, 
which we appreciate by. subtle investigation, 
and the keen discernment of what is recon- 
dite in art, yield us those ineffable inward 
pleasures of the soul; but the same notes, to 
those who do not bend their minds to their 
understanding, who seeing, see not, and 
hearing, hear not, rather load than delight 
the ear, and beget in the hearer tedium and 
weariness, by what seems a confused and in- 
condite crowd of noises. Note here, that 
Scotland and Wales, the former by reason 
of her derivation, the latter from intercourse 
and affinity, seek with emulous endeavours 
to imitate Ireland in music. The Irish use 
and delight in but two instruments, the harp 
and viol; the Scotch in the harp, viol, 
and bagpipe; the Welsh in the harp, pipes, 
and bagpipe. The Irish also use brass wire 
for their harps in preference to those of gut. 
But in the opinion of many, Scotland at this 
day not only equals but far surpasses and 
excels her mistress, Ireland, in musical ac- 
complishment.”— Top. Dist. iii., c. xi. 


None but a cultivated and enthusi- 
astic musician could have written this 
passage, and the general disquisition 
on music which follows it. There is 
much elegance, and a curiosa felicitas 
of diction in these passages, which the 
translation can hardly catch. Girald’s 
love of the art has led him to celebrate 
not only the musical performances of 
the Irish, but those also of the Welsh, 
and the Northumbrians. As each 
reflects illustration on the other, we 
proceed with his account of the Welsh 
practice of glee-singing :— 


“In their musical performance they do 
not, as elsewhere, chant their strains in a 
single part, but in many, and with a variety 
of combinations and harmonies; so that ina 
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crowd of singers, as with this people is cus- 
tomary, you hear as many distinct strains 
and voices as you see heads, all agreeing in 
one consonance and organ-like melody, un- 
der the bland sweetness of the note B mol, 
Also, in the northern parts of Great Britain, 
beyond the Humber and the borders of 
York, the English who inhabit that region 
affect the like sort of symphonised harmony 
in their singing, with two tonal differences, 
however, only, and two vocal parts—the one 
in an undertone murmuring below, and the 
other at once svothing and delighting the 
ear above. Nor is this any effort of art; 
but eithcr people seems, by long use and 
practice, as it were by constant habit be- 
coming a second nature, to have acquired 
these special methods. And—what is very 
surprising—their children, and even the very 
infants, when they first begin to sing, ob- 
serve the same sorts of modulation. But, 
inasmuch as all the English do not practise 
this kind of vocal harmony, but only those 
of the northern parts, I apprehend they 
must have contracted that peculiar method 
of singing, as they have also the idiom of 
their language, from the Danes and Norwe- 
gians, who used to frequent, and for a long 
time occupied, those parts of the island.”— 
Cambr. Dise. c. xiii, 


The description of Wales, from 
which we draw this second note on 
medizval music, furnishes many cha- 
racteristics of that family of the Celtic 
race, and of their manners and cus- 
toms, which would, we dare say, apply 
perfectly to their Irish cousins. It is 
in the particulars of the daily life and 
conversation of the people that Gi- 
rald’s ‘* Topography of Ireland” most 
disappoints us. It could hardly be 
expected, indeed, that he should have 
acquired any intimate knowledge of 
the domestic life or social habits of a 
people amongst whom an Anglo or 
Cambro- Norman could hardly, at that 
time, have ventured with safety. 
Whatever he knew of the mere Irish- 
man, he probably learned from the 
accounts of his English associates. It is 
only on this supposition we can account 
for his extraordinary charge against 
them of inhospitality. Their mode of 
living was probably very similar in all 
its details to that of the Welsh. Per- 
haps the Irish possessed larger and 
more permanent dwellings, and were 
somewhat richer in furniture and de- 
coration, as being a mixed and asa 
primitive people. But we may, with 
tolerable safety, take the daily routine 
of a Welshman’s household at the 
same period as a fair specimen of the 
way in which the Irish of Girald’s 
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time spent their lives, when not en- 
gaged in warfare. We shall find it a 
most pleasing picture of primitive 
manners :— 


“ Amongst this people is no such thing as 
a beggar, for every man’s house is common to 
all; for they esteem liberality and an abun- 
dant table for their guests as the first of vir- 
tues. Hospitality is so much the rule, that 
it is neither asked for by, nor offered to, 
travellers, Only, on entering the house, they 
hand their arms to the doorkeeper, aud on 
water being offered them, if they suffer their 
feet to be bathed, they are guests, that offer- 
ing of the foot-bath being among them the 
equivalent of an invitation to remain. But 
if the persons arriving decline that proffered 
attention, it signifies that they desire to pay a 
morning visit, and do not seek lodging. But 
they who come to spend a morning are en- 
tertained by the conversation of young fe- 
males, and tunes of the harp, till evening; 
for every house here has young women and 
harps prepared for that purpose. Wherein 
note two things remarkable—that as no 
people are more the victims of jealousy than 
the Irish, so none are less so than the Welsh. 
But every man’s family and household pride 
themselves on their skill in the harp, beyond 
any other kind of learning. Now, in the 
evening, when the concourse of visitors ar- 
riving has ceased, supper is prepared, ac- 
cording to the number and the dignity of the 
guests, and according to the extent and ability 
of the household ; but without any array of 
delicate dishes or stimulants of the palate, 
and also without tables, cloths, or napkins. 
They study simplicity much more than 
show; and so, at supper, sitting in parties 
of three, and not two and two as elsewhere, 
they produce all their dishes together, on 
broad mats and trusses of fresh-platted 
rushes. And instead of plates, they use thin 
and broad cakes of bread, which they bake 
daily, such as we read of in old documents 
under the name of Lagana. Even such a 
plate did the princely youth from whom 
they boast themselves to be descended, and 
whose manners, in this respect, they still 
retain, once make use of, as witness the 
poet— 


* ¢Heu menses consumpsimus inquit Iulus,’ 


“ During the entertainment the whole fa- 
mily wait on the guests, and the host and 
hostess remain standing to observe that all 
are attended to, nor do they ever partake of 
the fare till all are satisfied, that if by chance 
there should be any scarcity, the want may 
fall on themselves. When at length the hour 
of retiring to rest arrives, a common bed is 
strewed with rushes along either wall of the 
house, and on this, covered with a hard 
and rough counterpane of the stuf they call 
bryean, they (the guests?) lie down to- 
gether without undressing, a cloak and a 
tunic being at all times their only defence 
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from the cold. But the fire is kept burning 
at their feet all night as during the day.”— 
Cambr. Disc., ¢. x. 


We dare say this is very much 
the ancient life of the Gauls, and 
of all the Celtic nations. What 
foundation Girald may have had for 
his remark implying the unwillingness 
of the Irish to allow the females of 
their families the same liberty of con- 
versing with strangers as here de- 
scribed, we are unable to surmise. 
There may have been somewhat more 
of reserve, but certainly there was no- 
thing of seclusion or moroseness. The 
differences in costume were probably 
the sameas formerly distinguished Gal- 
lia comata and braccata from Gallia 
tugata. The Irishman’s hair hung on 
his shoulders ; the Welshman’s was 
clipped round to the ears and eye- 
brows; the Welsh matrons also clipped 
their hair, and wore the veil, arranged 
in akind of turban. Girald remarks 
their extraordinary care of their teeth, 
which they polished to anivory white- 
ness, with a dentifrice of green sorrel. 
We miss these personal and domestic 
particulars of the Irish when we seek 
for similar passages in the ** Topogra- 
phy.” Here our author is wholly oc- 
cupied in making out excuses for the 
invasion. The Irishman’s battle-axe 
seems to him as great an abomination 
as the Irish cloak to Edmund Spenser, 
or to “ pro-tribunus” Herod. The 
name securis (an axe) argues every 
form of insecurity to life and limb that 
a paralogism can suggest. “ Of antique 
as of antic custom, they ever carry 
their axes in their hands, as it were 
walking-staves, the better to effect 
their evil affections. It.is not as a 
sword, which a man must unsheath ; 
nor as abow, which he must bend; nor 
as a lance, which he must couch: the 
axe has only to strike and it slays. So 
you may say that death is at all times 
in these people's hands; for from 
their secures there is no scurity. 
When you think yourself secure, you 
are secure of a blow of the securis. 
Catch the securis, and you lose your 
security,” &c., &c. He then proceeds 
to give a revolting account of horrible 
bestialities practised at the coronation 
of the O'Donnell, where, among other 
proceedings, the king elect gets into a 
butt of broth, made from the carcase 
of a white mare, and distributes the 
viands of this unholy cauldron to his 
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subjects. After this monstrous tale, 
for which modern inquiry can discover 
no foundation, but which was probably 
told him by some vicious humorist, he 
makes some statements respecting the 
backwardness of religious instruction, 
which carry with them a considerable 
show of probability: as that there were 
some districts in the south and west 
where people were to be found who 
had never been baptized, and that cer- 
tain islanders had been discovered on 
the western coast clad in skins, and 
who had never heard the name of 
Christ. Excepting the barbarism of 
costume, the same might be stated, at 
the present day, of considerable num- 
bers of the inhabitants of the mining 
and manufacturing districts of Eng- 
Jand; but we would hardly think a 
Russian invasion justified by the re- 
ports, on labour and the poor, of 
the Morning Chronicle. Moreover, 
amongst their other enormities, the 
women as well as the men rode astride 
on horseback. But possibly the pas- 
sage is aninterpretation ; for if we are 
to credit Camden, that was the mode 
of riding practised generally by Eng- 
lishwomen till the time of Richard the 
Second. Yet this also must have been 
among the commonalty only, in both 
countries ; for there remain in both 
abundant evidences, as well in sculp- 
ture as in other monuments, that ladies 
of condition then usually rode as they 
do now. 

Girald notices the great number of 
deformed and blind among the popula- 
tion, ascribing these defects to nature’s 
abhorrence of the frequent uncanoni- 
cal marriages, which he stigmatizes as 
incests ; and takes the opportunity to 
reiterate the epithets of “ adulterous 
” incestuous race,” “race of 


race, 
bastards,” ‘lawless race,” “ hating 
“filthy race,” and 


and hateful race,” 
such other compliments of conquest 
as the occasion offers, Probably 
the horrors of war had contri- 
buted to the deformities of that ge- 
neration, in the same way as in the 
first French revolution. 

He afterwards relates the history 
and fate of Turgesius, and the coming 
of the Ostmen. We apprehend this 
latter piece of history is the only dis- 
tinct authority we possess on the sub- 
ject. Girald represents them as 
peaceable traders, coming from Nor- 
way and the northern isles, although 
called Easterlings. Hamil, Sitric, and 
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Ivor, were their leaders : the first 
name sounds of the Orcades, the others 
of Scandinavia. To these the Irish 
owed any commerce possessed by 
their seaports and walled towns of 
Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford. 
The native population preferred the 
woods and brakes, where they had 
room for their herds and huntings. 
Since they preferred that mode of life, 
it is hard to see that any one had a 
right to object. But it appears a law 
of progress that, during certain pe- 
riods, at least of national aggre- 
gation, the tilling, trading, commer- 
cial communities are impelled to push 
out the pastoral ones, instinctively and 
necessarily. That the lrish could 
have escaped their evil day, sooner or 
later, except by an entire change of 
their social and military system, was 
not to be expected. But the evils 
have been tremendous ; and although 
nearly seven hundred years have 
elapsed—a period of time almost as 
long as the Roman Empire took to 
become mistress of the world—the 
wounds are many of them still recent, 
and scarce a day passes without a re- 
petition of some of the worst and most 
offensive indignities of conquest. 

The other historical narratives of the 
** Topography” are taken, most part, 
out of Nennius. But in Girald’s re- 
cently-published treatise, de IJnstruc- 
tione Principis, he has given some 
further particulars touching the Picts 
and their descent from the Agathyosi, 
which we do not find in any other 
historian; and as he must have taken 
this also from some work then regarded 
as an authority, it will probably gratify 
our antiquarian readers to have so 
much by way of addition to their his- 
torical and ethnographical materials : 


* But since the Picti and Scoti have been 


here mentioned, I have thought it relevant 
to explain who these nations were, and whence 
and why they were brought into Britannia, 
as I have gathered it from divers histories. 

* Histories relate that the Picti, whom 
Virgil also calls Agatirsi, had their dwellings 
near the Scitic marshes; and Servius, com- 
menting upon Virgil, and expounding that 
place, ‘ Picti Agatirsi,’ says:—‘ We call the 
same people Picti whom we call Agatirsi, and 
they are called Picti as being stigmatised, 
since they are wont to be stigmatised and 
cauterised for the abundance of phlegm, and 
these people are the same as the Gothic. 
Since, then, the continual punctures super- 
induce scars, their bodies become, as it were, 
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painted, and they are called Picti, from these 
cauteries overgrown with scars.’ 

“So when that tyrant Maximus went 
over from Britannia to Francia, with all the 
men, and forces, and arms of the islind, to 
assume the empire, Gratian and Valentinian, 
brothers and partners in the empire, trans- 
ported this Gothic nation, brave and strong 
in war, either allied or subject to themselves, 
and (won) by imperial benefits, from the 
boundaries of Scitia to the northern parts of 
Britannia, to infest the Britons and call home 
the tyrant with all the youth of the island, 
which he had taken away never destined to 
return. 

“ But they, being strong in the warlike 
valour natural to Goths, nevertheless finding 
the island stript (as I have said) of men and 
forces, occupied no small part of its northern 
provinces, never meaning to revisit their own 
country, and of pirates becoming settlers. 

“In process of time (having married 
wives from the neighbouring Hybernia, since 
they could have none from the Britons) they 
took into alliance the Hybernian nation, also 

called Scotian, and gave them the maritime 

part of the land they occupied, and the near- 
est to their own country, where the sea is 
narrow, which is called Galweidia, where 
they afterwards became unanimous in infest- 
ing the Britons, and advancing their own 
frontiers. And it is of them that Gildas, in 
his ‘ Treatise de Excidio Britonum,’ says :-— 
‘ Then Britannia, destitute of armed soldiers, 
and deprived of the vigorous young men of 
the country, who, having followed the above- 
mentioned tyrant, never returned home, be- 
ing now entirely ignorant of the use of war, 
began first to be oppressed and trampled by 
two very fierce nations, the Picti from the 
north, and the Scoti from the north-west, &e., 
&e. And now I will briefly relate how the 
mighty nation of Picti, after so many victo- 
ries, has come to nothing. 

“* When the Saxons had occupied the island, 
as I have said, and concluded a stable peace 
with the Picti, the Scoti (who had been joined 
to the Picti and invited by them to inhabit 
their country), seeing that the Picti (although 
now fewer, because of the affinity of Hiber- 
nia) were yet much their superiors in arms 
and courage, had recourse to their wonted 
and, as it were, innate treacheries* in 
which they surpass other nations. They 
invited all the magnates of the Picti to 
a banquet, and when an excess and profusion 
of meat and drink had been taken, and they 
perceived their opportunity, they removed the 
pegs which supported the planks, whereby 
they all fell, by a wonderful stratagem, up to 
their hams into the hollow of the benches 
whereon they were sitting, so that they could 
by no means rise ; and then straightway they 
slaughtered them all, taken by surprise, and 
fearing no such treatment from their kins- 
folk and confederates, whom they had joined 


* The word in the original is predictionibus, probably by mistake for proditionibus. 
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in fealty to their own enfeoffment, and who 
were their allies in war. In this manner the 
more warlike and powerful of the two na- 
tions entirely disappeared ; but the other, in 
all respects far inferior, having gained the 
advantage in a moment by so great a treach- 
ery, obtained even unto this day the whole 
of that country, from sea to sea, which, after 
their own name, they called Scotia.” De 
Instr. Prineip. Disto. Citanta. Alg. Her- 
bert in Notes to Irish Nennius, p. cxii. 


The slaughter of the Picts seems an 
edition of the stock story of the 
slaughter of the Britons by Hengist ; 
but however little value it may possess 
as a record of fact, it may be fairly 
used to shew that the story of the de- 
struction of the Picts by the Scoti, was 
considered, in Girald’s time, as appli- 
cable only to their chiefs and mag- 
nates, and willso far lend countenance 
to the arguinent of Mr. Skene for the 
permanency of the Pictish blood amon 
the clans of Scotland. We had a 
sharp controversy with Mr. Skene, 
on this subject, many years ago, in 
which we assumed that there had been 
a total extirpation of the Pictish peo- 
ple. Time and new evidences incline 
us to regard the views of Mr. Skene 
with less repugnance. Among so 
much that is necessarily inferential, 
there is doubtless an abundance of 
error, and even of extravagance; but 
the broad conclusion, that the High- 
landers of Scotland derive a share of 
their characteristics, physical and 
national, from the Pictish race, seems 
to be true, and we willingly offer it 
the confirmation of this testimony of 
Girald, valeat quantum. 

Mr. Herbert, among other singular 
opinions, maintains that the Pictish 
practice of tattooing prevailed both 
among the Britons and Scots, and 
down, moreover, to a comparatively 
recent epoch. The Irish Gael derive 
themselves from Gaidheol glas, the 
green; the captain of the Nemedians 
was Simon Bric, the speckled. Neme- 
dius himself was father of Fergus 
Leath-dearg, the half-red, or red-sided. 
A Danannan chief, son of the Daghda, 
was Fraoch the green, and another 
early Irish King, Lugaid Riabh-dearg, 
or Red-Streak. The first man who 
cleared Tara Hill of wood, say the 
verses ascribed to St. Fintain, was 
Liath the blue, sonof Laigen Leathan- 
glass, or Laigen Broad-Stain. Such 
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are a few of the Hiberno-Scotic names 
arguing the practice, enumerated by 
Mr. Herbert. Among the Picts, one 
of the earliest names we meet with is 
that of Silver-hip, (if Argento-coxus 
be not a Latin equivalent of the sound 
only of the barbarian name), who 
fought against Severus at the head of 
the painted Caledonians described by 
Dion Cassius. Britan, progenitor of 
the British, is so-called from Brith, 
the equivalent of the title of Simon 
Bric the ‘speckled. Finally (to omita 
great number of examples, some oppo- 
site, others questionable, but all cu- 
rious, adduced by Mr. Herbert), the 
eanon of the British Synod of Cal- 
cuth, a.pv. 785, decrees thus :—* The 
Pagans, by the instigation of the devil, 
introduced most unseemly scars, 
agreeable to what Prudentius says in 
his Enchiridion. 


* Tinxit et innoccuum maculis sordentibus Adam.’ 


“ Verily, if any one were, for God's 
sake, to undergo this blemish of stain- 
ing, he would therefore receive great 
reward; but whoever does it froin the 
superstition of the Gentiles, it does 
not avail him to salvation.” In fact, 
Mr. Herbert suggests, that at one 
period, and that not far removed from 
the Christian era, all the inhabitants 
of the British Islands were alike tat- 
tooed and painted savages. 

Girald winds up his performance 
with a recapitulation of the titles and 
achievements of his sovereign, King 
Henry the II., and an adulatory apos- 
trophe to the princes John and Richard. 
When the reading of the piece was 
finished, Walter Mapes, Archdeacon 
of Oxford, one of the most eminent 
scholars and wits of the University, 
made his acknowledgments to the 
author, declaring that if he could 
compose, in three years, as much ad- 
mirable matter as they had heard from 
him during his three days’ prelections, 
he would esteem himself fortunate and 
happy. 

Immediately after the readings at 
Oxford, we find Girald engaging, with 
his characteristic energy, in preaching 
the Crusade. Those who recognise 
moral as well as physical epidemics 
among mankind, may find ample con- 
firmation of their views in the 
frenzy of religious zeal which attend- 
ed the progress of the Archdeacon. 
Girald has given a graphic account of 
the effect of his oratory, even where 
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the audience did not understand a 
word he said, in spreading the conta- 
gion. He had gone with Archbishop 
Baldwin to Haverford West, where 
an acquaintance of his, Sir Philip 
Mangouell, had dissuaded him from 
the attempt, assuring him that no man 
in that district would leave his friends 
and country for any persuasion either 
of his or of the Archbishop’s. Now 
Girald preached the sermon, and di- 
vided his discourse into three heads, 
At the first, two or three only came 
forward. The Archbishop then gave 
his portable cross into the hands of 
the preacher. Girald redoubled his 
efforts, Several others advanced. 
Then the preacher, throwing all his 
powers of persuasion and command 
into the concluding head, the whole 
multitude became agitated with a ge- 
neral impulse, and pressed forward 
in such numbers to enroll themselves, 
that Girald had frequently to pause. 
During these pauses, he noticed Sir 
Philip Mangonell weeping profusely, 
and as soon as the discourse was 
finished, he had the satisfaction to ad- 
mit him and six other knights to the 
Crusade, by signing them with the 
sign of the cross. ‘And this was 
especially wondered at by many, that, 
although the Archdeacon spoke only 
French and Latin (then, as now, the 
clergy of Wales disdained to know 
their own language), the vulgar, who 
knew neither language, as well as the 
others, listened to his discourse with 
tears, and to the number of over two 
hundred received the sign of the 
cross.” The Archbishop declared he 
had never seen so many tears shed be- 
fore. A Knight Hospitaller, sitting 
by, exclaimed, “ Verily, this day the 
Holy Ghost hath spoken manifestly by 
thy mouth ;” and King John of Ire- 
land, then Earl of Moreton, and who 
had just obtained the county of Pem- 
broke from his father, the next time 
he saw Girald, angrily accused him of 
having left his (John’s) patrimony de- 
fenceleas against the Welsh, and 
charged him that he had done so not 
for the relief of Jerusalem, but that he 
might regain Pembroke again for his 
own Welsh father and mother, by 
spiriting away the loyal population. 
To which Girald replied, that his in- 
tentions in the matter were known to 
God, the searcher of hearts, only. At 
St. David’s they had less success. In 
the early part of the discourse, all 
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wept; many took the eross; but 
towards the clo-e, great numbers 
repented, Lachryma nihil citius 
arescit.” Next day, however, at Ken- 
meis, they made a great crowd of con- 
verts froin among the subjects of Rice 
ap Griffith. Rice’s jester, one Jack 
Spang, declared that his master might be 
thankful the Archdeacon could speak 
no Welsh, “ for if he could but preach 
to them in their own tongue, there 
was not a man in his pay but would 
take service with Christ ;” an irreve- 
rent speech, but one that might be 
studied with profit by those who have 
the spiritual charge of Wales at the 
present day. ‘There were not want- 
ing miraculous testimonies in favour 
of the popular frenzy. A woman of 
Abertheiny seeing her husband pre- 
paring to rush forward to be enrolled 
with the others, seized him by the 
cloak and girdle, and held him back. 
Three nights after she had a vision— 
«Thou hast taken from me my ser- 
vant: I shall take from thee that which 
thou lovest more ;” and as she turned 
in bed, often relating the dream to her 
husband, she overlaid her infant child 
and smothered it. The husband next 
day took the cross, &c. &e. 

All was now settled for a crusade. 
Girald was to be the historiographer of 
the expedition, one Joseph, a nephew 
of Archbishop Baldwin, its bard and 
poetic chronicler. But the death of 
King Henry suddenly put an end to 
the design. Girald obtained his dis- 
pensation from the legate, and refus- 
ing, in succession, the two bishoprics 
of Bangor and Landaff—for he had 
set his heart on his native diocese— 
betook himself to a life of retirement 
and study. As a preparation for 
this course of discipline, he repair- 
ed toa spot called Locheis, near the 
Wye, where a hermit named Wecheleu 
(Anglice Wyckliffe?), lived in a little 
cell in the woods. Wecheleu could 
speak a broken Latin, but the infinitive 
served him for every form of the verb. 
“ Ego,” he would say, “ire Hierosol; - 
mam et visitare sepulchrum Domini 
mei: et quando redire ego ponere me 
in hoe ecarcere pro amore Domini 
mei qui mori pro me: et multum ego 
dolere quod non posse intelligere La- 
tinum.” Nevertheless Wecheleu was 
aman in whose conversation Girald 
took extreme delight, especially in his 
broken accounts of his spiritual ex- 
periences, his visions, revelations, and 
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meditative consolations. The conver- 
sation of Wecheleu, instead of recon- 
ciling Gerald to his present measure 
of knowledge, inflamed his thirst for 
further learning; and he would have 
returned again to Paris to renew his 
studies ; but the breaking out of the 
war anew prevented him, and he betook 
himself instead to Lincoln. Here, 
while immersed in his books, comes the 
news that Peter of St. David's is at 
Jast gone to his account, and the chair, 
to which he had so long aspired, again 
open for his acceptance. ‘The chapter 
present three names to Hubert Arch- 
bishop of Caterbury: Peter of Whitby, 
dignus ; Walter of St. Dogmael, dignior ; 
Girald of Brecknock, dignissimus— 
three native-born Welshmen—and, by 
way of not seeming to make invidious 
distinctions, they added also Reginald 
Foliot, an Englishman, but of no 
fitness. But Archbishop \Hubert 
said no. The King would have no 
Welshman a bishop in Wales—least 
of all would he suffer a kinsman of the 
Welsh princes to be bishop there. 
Moreover, Hubert had his own pri- 
vate quarrel with Girald, who had ex- 
ercised his spiritual jurisdiction against 
a certain client of his, and had offend- 
ed him by complaints of the cruelty with 
which, as chief justiciary, he had lately 
used his own temporal sword against 
the Welsh. Walter of St. Dogmael, 
and Peter of Whitby, shared the same 
fate. They were men of genius, and 
Welshmen. But Hubert offered them 
one Alexander, a Cistercian, and 
Geoffrey of Llanthony, both loyal 
Englishmen, if they would. But they 
wouldn’t ; and so the case went before 
the King, then in Normandy. We 
need not detail the series of writs, 
‘quod mittatis,” and “ quod transfre- 
tare parati estis.” We shall proba- 
bly soon enough ourselves experience 
the same inconveniences of litigating 
beyond seas. The cause never came to 
a hearing ; the chapter were too poor 
to go or send, or affected to be so. 
Interest was in the meantime made 
with the King, who gave the fairest 
promises to his mother, Queen Elea- 
nor, and his step-mother, Queen 
Berengeria, and even wrote home to the 
justiciary not to impede the election of 
the archdeacon. But returning soon 
after to be crowned at London, John 
quite changed his mind, and gave the 
archdeacon so cold a reception at 
court, that the latter retired in dis- 
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gust to St. David's. Here the people 
of every degree very warmly took up 
his quarrel ; and the canons proceeded 
to a formal election, in which he ob- 
tained the unanimous vote of the dio- 
cese. The canons, at the same time, 
called upon him to maintain his rights, 
if necessary, by an appeal to Rome— 
and to Rome, accordingly, we have 
now to accompany him, We cannot 
dwell on the adventures of the journey. 
To avoid the theatre of war, he had 
to travelethrough the Ardennes, which 
he did at no little risk, and not 
without great fatigue. Arrived at 
Rome, he presented himself before 
Pope Innocent the Third. Let 
others bring your Holiness libras 
(pounds),” said he: “let me bring 
you libros (books) ;” and presented 
copies of six works which he had al- 
ready found time, in the midst of his 
various occupations, to compile. They 
included the * Topography and Con- 
quest of Ireland,” the “Itinerary” 
and probably the ‘ Description of 
Wales,” and the “ Gemma Sacerdo- 
tum,” all which, but the last in particu- 
Jar, the Pope received very graciously. 
So far all was well, and fortune im- 
mediately after offered our appellant 
another favour. A friendly clerk getting 
into company with Archbishop Hubert’s 
messenger, and finding that he was the 
bearer of letters hostile to Girald, took 
an opportunity to steal the missives, 
and brought them to the Archdeacon. 
Girald made no scruple to break 
the seal of one of them, and finding it 
full of the most hostile matter, had 
nearly made up his mind to give the 
price demanded by the thief, and com- 
mit them all to the flames; but Cardinal 
John Albani, whom he took into his 
confidence in the matter, would not 
suffer him to prejudice his case by an 
act so dishonourable, and the letters 
were suffered to reach their destination. 
The letters read and replied to, the 
pleadings began ; but we should sooner 
pass in review all the tourists who have 
ever written their travelsin Ireland, than 
relate one-halfof the great suit in the Ro- 
man Consistory, which forms the subject 
of Girald’s treatise de jure et statu Mene- 
vensis ecclesia. One collateral issue, 
however, we may shortly report. Gi- 
rald, when dealing about his excom- 
munications in the diocese of St David's, 
had levelled his thunder against a cer- 
tain friar called Golwyn, whom he found 
strolling through that country and dis- 
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Girald’s dean 
and beadles had emptied his relic. 
box, and had summarily seized his 
horse, on which he rode his rounds. 


posing of false relics. 


The archdeacon was not a little as- 
tonished to encounter this Golwyn 
and a formidable body of witnesses 
at the threshold of the Apostles. Hu 

bert of Canterbury had sent him over 
to look after his horse, in the chamber- 
lain’s court at Rome. Here he im- 
peached the archdeacon, and actually in 

sisted that the horse on which Girald rode 
every afternoon inthe Via Laterana was 
his identical horse. Now, Girald’s was 
a tall, well-paced, and very handsome 
horse, whereas Friar Golwyn’s was : 

sorry nag. But this only gave Golwyn 
the greater advantage, as he had wit- 
nesses ad libitum ready to swear that 
the archdeacon’s steed and his own lost 
horse were one andthe same. Girald’s 
vexation was extreme; and he set all 


the faculties of his mind to devise 
a defence. Accordingly, when the 
cause was called on for trial, one 


of the archdeacon’s friends, instruct- 
ed for the purpose, stepped forward 
and said, “I am astonished that 
this strolling impostor should have the 
impudence to sav that the archdeacon’s 
horse is his. His was a poor little 
sorry gelding; the archdeacon’s is a 
fine tall horse, that has never been mu- 
tilated.” Golwyn, ready to swear any- 
thing, immediately sprang forward, and 
protested, so help him all the saints, that 
his horse, of which he had been robbed, 
as aforesaid, was no gelding at all, but 
just such as Master Girald’s witnesses 
had described, and as the reverend 
judge would find himto be if he would 
take the trouble toexamine. Thereupon, 
the allegation, being taken down, and 
the issue set forth on the record, tryers 
were sworn in, ‘ ad inspiciendum,” 
and the parties proceeded to the arch. 
deacon’s stables. The tryers return- 
ing to the chamberlain, gave in their 
finding, in the midst of a burst of laugh- 
ter, nearly to the effect that the arch- 
deacon’s horse wasamare:—‘* Domine, 
fecimus quod jussistis, et nihil ibi tale 
invenimus ; sed nec monachus ipse no- 
biscum veniens quanquam propinquius 
aliis partes illas inspiciens, et oculis 
quidem et manibus cuncta perscrutans 
ac perlustrans, quidquam ibi preter 
virgam inutilem et peram vacuam in- 
venit.” The trick was completely suc- 
cessful. The chamberlain that even- 
ing entertained the Pope with the 
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story, and Golwyn’s process next 
morning was qui ashed. 

‘There is, or was at that time a 
fountain on the south side of the 
Church of St. John of Lateran, called 
the “ Fountain of the Virgins,” where 
Innocent was in the habit of sitting to 
take the air; and being seated here 
with some of his attendants, next day, 
he had Girald called to him, and ad- 
mitted into his private circle. Here 
there was abundance of grave joking 
about Golwyn’s nag, and Girald by 
his humorous emulation of the P ope’s 
puns, which Innocent did not spare 
on the Latin equivoque for “ witnesses,” 
kept up a series of witty sallies which 
mortified the Canterbury advocates 
inexpressibly, and gave high hopes 
and confidence to the counsel for St. 
David's. But a consistorial suit was 
not to be gained by even pontific cal 
jokes. The primatial purse was inex- 
haustible. Every Cardinal, and every 
judge, and every oflicer of the court 
had his bribe. The Archdeacon was 
worn out by delays, references com- 
missioned to examine witnesses in Eng- 
land, costs and expenses. At last, 
after six years’ litigation, he abandoned 
his suit, with difficulty finding means 
to get out of the hands of the t usurers, 
and pay his journey home. He was 
now in about the fiftieth year of his 
age, and for upwards of twenty years 
longer he continued to write and study 
with wonderful assiduity in the midst 
of continual broils; for his reverse at 
Rome did not smooth his path in after 
life. Still he was Archdeacon of 
Brecknock, and the pride of St. Da- 
vid’s. As he had lived for his native 
diocese, he died, and is buried at the 
Cathedral of St. David’s. His monu- 
ment is still seen in the transept bear- 
ing a full length efligy, which repre- 
sents him in the prime of life. The 
countenance is long, oval, and gracious; 
the nose straight ; a long and straight 
upper lip, and a mouth expressive at 
once of resolution and taste—such are 


the lineaments which time preserves of 


our traveller, 

Of the features of his mind we have 
endeavoured to give an honest trans- 
cript from the voluminous writings 
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which he has left behind him. If we 
have censured him for vanity, we hope 
we have allowed him due credit for 
learning and ability: if we have im- 
puted to him a base sycophancy in his 
earlier libels on his own countrymen, 
and all their Celtic kindred, we must 
allow that, in struggling so long and so 
devotedly as he did to become a Welsh 
bishop over his own pe ople, he gave 
proof that natural and manly affe ction 
had long outlived that puerile disdain 
in his bosom ; if we have smiled at his 
credulity in some things, we have been 
careful to remind the reader that he 
lived in the midst of moral agencies 
with which the world is not now prac- 
tically acquainted, and which, perhaps, 
if they surrounded any of ourselves in 
the same modes of manifestation as he 
was habituated to, might leave the 
strongest-minded of us open to the 
rebuke of superstition from future ages. 
On the whole, our exeursion into 
those remote fields of inquiry has been 
wholesome, and attended, if with no 
great accession of knowledge, at least 
with some incre: ase of charity. But we 
fear we must conclude by saying some- 
thing that may not be deemed quite 
charitable. We have been speaking 
of a great genius and scholar, an emi- 
nent "ecclesis astic, a distinguished poli- 
ticlan: we must beg pardon of his 
memory that we should have counted 
him among so unworthy a class of 
competitors for notice as those with 
whose names we have associated his. 
A geographer, a naturalist, an anti- 
quary, a musician, an elegant writer, 
and with all the unhappy petulance of 
his early contempts against his own 
country, a strenuous patriot, Girald, 
the Welshman, can well afford to have 
his errors in fact corrected, his cre- 
dulity in the marvellous excused, and 
his faults in feeling and taste rectified, 
without descending from the high rank 
of a first-class British writer, a place 
in which he need be under no appre- 
hension of being incommoded by the 
intrusion of any of the other *“ Irish 
Tourists” with whom we have done 
him the injustice to associate his great 
and honourable name. 
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Since our last number appeared, the 
promised measures of law reform have 
been introduced into parliament. ‘They 
may be said—at least one of them—to 
have already received the fiat of legis. 
lative approval; and they will, ere long, 
be, either entirely or with modifica- 
tions, the law of the land. 

It is strange how little interest the 
majority of unprofessional men take 
in such measures. We are all ready 
to take an active part in the question 
whether our neighbour's house should 
be worth £8 or £10, to entitle him to 
a vote, though it probably is practically 
as immaterial to many, as the colour of 
his waistcoat ; but to the improvement 
of our judicial system, a matter which 
must personally affect us all more or 
less, and that in the most sensitive 
organ, the pocket, we are almost as 
profoundly indifferent, as we are to the 
social condition of the man in the 
moon. Men are seldom roused from 
this apathy until they are afflicted with 
active litigation, and suffering under 
that ungentle irritant, a bill of costs. 
Members of the legal professions have, 
in one sense, less interest in law reform 
than most other classes of the com- 
munity ; for they are, to a proverb, 
less engaged in litigation. 

The ministerial programme contains 
bills of two kinds: One, to improve 
the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and the other to improve pro- 
ceedings in the Law Courts. 

The Chancery bill purports to be a 
measure to ‘simplify and improve” 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery. 
The scope of the bill is not extensive ; 
it is confined to the introduction of 
proceedings by petition instead of by 
bill. This is by no means a novelty. 
Certain branches of equitable relief 
have long been administered on peti- 
tions. It is the ordinary practice of 
the court to appoint receivers for the 
benefit of mortgagees and judgment- 
creditors on petition, the relief in the 
case of mortgagees being given under 
a statute passed so far back as 1771. 
The appointment of new trustees in 
certain cuses, and various other simple 
branches of equitable jurisdiction, are 
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conducted in the same form, under 
special statutes. So far as the present 
measure proposes merely to extend this 
practice to other simple cases in which 
proceedings by petition will be really 
less expensive to the suitors, it will 
probably meet with universal approval, 
There are, no doubt, many other cases 
unprovided for by statute, in which the 
formal issuing of subpoenas and re. 
quiring answers and proofs (which con- 
stitute the difference between proceed- 
ings on petition and in a complete suit) 
lead to an unnecessary expence. 

But here the merits of this portion 
of the measure end. When it is pro- 
posed to apply the same practice to 
adverse suits, in which discovery is re- 
quired, and to allow petitions with 
schedules of interrogatories, instead of 
bills, to be met by affidavits in lieu of 
answers, and on which notices are to 
be served in lieu of subpoenas, it is but 
changing the name and not the sub- 
stance, and introducing the uncertainty 
of a new and loose practice for one 
settled and well understood. It is 
hard to conceive a case in which it 
would be proper to decide a hostile 
suit on an answering affidavit, in which 
it would not be equally easy to decide 
it on bill and answer. So far as ex- 
pense is caused in suits by requiring 
the presence of unnecessary and for- 
mal parties, it would be a much more 
obvious and effectual remedy to extend 
further the improvements lately made 
by the general orders of the court and 
the application of the principle enun- 
ciated in the 24th section of this bill, 
to which we shall presently refer. So 
far as delay and complexity is caused 
by the technicalities of pleading on the 
present system, the bill leaves the 
evil almost untouched ; for these diffi- 
culties arise chiefly in the very cases 
to which the proceeding by petition is 
by this bill admitted to be inapplica- 
ble. They are thus left unremedied 
in the instances where they are most 
mischievous, and the substitute which 
is to avoid them is applicable to cases 
in which they do not exist. 

Saving of expense, which is the 
principal advantage claimed for the 
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change, is undoubtedly an object of 
paramount importance. It is one great 
excellence in the course proposed, 
when applied to simple cases ; but in 
other instances, as truly observed by 
Mr. Turner, the altered procedure 
proposed by this bill would rather in- 
crease than diminish the expense to 
suitors. Even if it were not so, yet if 
the change substitutes a less effective 
mode of doing justice (which, by pre- 
serving the proceeding by bill for diffi- 
cult cases, the framer of the plan ap- 
pears to admit it is a move in the 
wrong direction. A glance at the 
real causes of expense in a Chancery 
suit will shew this, and that the giant 
evil of the court in this respect is 
wholly untouched by the measure. 

A great part, often the greatest 
part, of a bill of Chancery costs is 
paid almost for nothing. Take the 
common instance of the preparation of 
a Master’s report, which is a part of 
the suit to be still continued in the new 
system. The only individual who 
takes any trouble with this, after the 
points in dispute between the parties 
before the Master are decided, is the 
solicitor who bas the carriage of the 
proceedings. ‘Io him the preparation 
of the report is a work of great la- 
bour, requiring an intimate knowledge 
of all the proceedings in the cause, and 
the rights of the parties, and a duty 
of great responsibility, not only to his 
own client, but to other parties and 
the Court. Take, as an instance, a 
report of average length—say 200 
folios, of 72 words each—the drafting 
of which would occupy a solicitor 
several days, exclusive of his clerk’s 
time. For this the charges are nearly 
as follow :— 


To the solicitor for attending the Mas- 
ter, for instructions, and drafting 
the report and schedules,........+. 

To the Master's clerk for copying it,.. 

Chancery Fund,..........+ erove a 

Registrar, for a copy attested 


Thus £16 is paid for nothing or mat- 
ters of mere form, and £5 is paid for 
the work done. In one cause now 
pending, the charges for the report 
for the Master’s examiner and the re- 
gistrar were £68, and this was by no 
means a very unusual instance. The 
same system pervades every part of 
the court. On every affidavit filed 
there is a fee of two shillings and six- 
pence late currency for the first 72 
VOL, XXX¥V.—-NO. CCVIT, 


words, and tenpence for every subse- 
quent 72 words, beside the charges 
afterwards made for attested copies. 
The official charges for copies of docu- 
ments filed in the court are tenpence 
for every seventy-two words, being 
more than eight times as much as is 
charged for precisely the same thing in 
the Courtofthe Commissioners for Sale 
of Encumbered Estates, where the ex- 
pense is only three halfpence for every 
ninety words. In many instances the 
suitor, by the practice of the Court of 
Chancery, is obliged to pay for these 
attested copies, though they are wholly 
useless to him. Thus an answer cannot 
be filed until a copy of the bill is taken, 
or a replication until copies of the an- 
swers are taken, though the opposite 
solicitor is willing to lend his copies, 
which would answer every purpose just 
as well. For a class of formal pro- 
ceedings, called “ side-bar orders,” the 
solicitor is allowed to charge 3s. Id. ; 
the official charges are £1 12s. 6d. 
lor issuing a Master’s summons, a 
document of less gravity than a petty 
sessions summons, which costs six- 
pence, the Chancery charge is 13s. 
These are far from being the most 
grievous official charges; they are in 
fact selected at random. Every step 
taken in the court is subject to some 
such exaction; and all these must be 
paid down in the first instance. They 
are usually advanced by the sulicitor ; 
and instances have occurred in which 
the remuneration allowed for some 
duties was less than the interest of the 
money thus expended, when the pay- 
ment of his costs was long delayed! 
The excuse made for these exorbi- 
tant charges, is the necessity of sus- 
taining a fund called the “ Suitors’ 
Fee Fund,” to meet certain expenses. 
A few words will explain to the un- 
professional reader what this is. By 
several statutes, passed since the year 
1823, various offices connected with 
the court were abolished. They were 
all either absolute sinecures, or offices 
which became useless from the im- 
provements effected in the practice of 
the court. Some of the discharged 
officers were appointed to new offices ; 
but, by the odd fatality which occurs 
in all changes connected with our 
public departments, some of the old 
hands did not supply the new places. 
Whether re-appointed or not, all had 
claims for compensation. To supply a 
25 
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fund fer this purpose, a statute autho- 
rised the investment of a sum of 
£200,000 of the unemployed money 
belonging to the suitors and lodged in 
the Bank of Ireland. But this expe- 
dient (which savours somewhat of the 
genius of certain ci devant stock- 
brokers) not supplying a sufficient 
fund when more extensive changes were 
introduced, the old fees and charges 
payable by suitors were continued or 
commuted for others of nearly the 
same athount. They are all paid into 
a common fund, called the “ Suitors’ 
Fee Fund,” on which the compensations, 
along with certain salaries and some 
other expenses,* are charged. 

The origin of the fund which was 
selected to supply the abovemen- 
tioned £200,000 is curious, and may 
be incidentally mentioned, as illus- 
trative of the origin of some com- 
pensations in the court. In ancient 
times a large proportion of the suitor’s 
money used to be suffered to remain 
in the hands of the Masters. Master 
Tunnadine failed in his circumstances 
in 1783, by which a sum of £9,000, 
then in his hands, was lost. A statute 
was, thereupon, passed (22, 23 Geo. 
III.) requiring the suitor’s money to be 
all lodged in the Bank of Ireland. 
The Masters had been allowed to use 
the money lying in their. hands, and 
this flagrant breach of trust was made 
the excuse for a compensation of £300 
added to their salaries when the out- 
rageous abuse was abolished. 

The policy or justice of compen- 
sating the holders of sinecure or use- 
less offices, which improvement renders 
profitless, may well be questioned. It 
is hard to see why because a man has 
for years enjoyed a salary for idleness 
or, work inconsistent with improve- 
ment—that is for nothing or worse 
than nothing—he should therefore be 
entitled to have it continued. The 
very opposite would be more reason- 
able. No one ever would dream of 
remunerating the doctors of a city 
because improved sanatory regulations 
lessened their practice, though they 
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had spent.much money and time in 
study, trusting to its’ profitable un. 
healthiness. No one thought of com-, 
pensating junior barristers for’ the 
loss of their fees consequent on the 
abolition of fines and recoveries. But 
when chancery reform has abolished the 
office, for example, of usher, two and 
a-half per cent. is to be still levied on 
all moneys of ruined and impoverished 
suitors passing through the court, to 
pay a salary to the Hon. R. H. Fitz- 
gibbon for doing nothing. The only 
justification for this is, that the holders 
of the abolished offices were appointed 
to or allowed to buy their plaees on 
the faith that the abuses would be 
perpetual, and that it would be a 
breach of faith summarily to dismiss 
them when no fault can be found with 
them personally. This, no doubt, is 
true; though it is odd that its jus- 
tice never occurs to the legislature in 
such instances as are above alluded to, 
where patronage is not concerned. But 
why should such compensation fall only 
on a particular class of the com- 
munity? Why should suitors alone * 
suffer for bad practices which they 
could not help, and not the whole 
community who authorised those prac- 
tices? If such a contract or under- 
standing existed, it was one between 
the whole community and the officers 
of the court, and not between the lat- 
terand the present suitors; and the 
whole community should keep it by 
allowing the state to pay the compen- 
sation. Beside, the answer does not 
truly meet the objection, which is, 
that offices are ever held on such an 
understanding ; and though a statute 
of Wm. IV. prevents compensation 
being given for the future on this 
ground in the Court of Chancery, the 
same wise rule has not been applied to 
other public departments. 

In the infancy of our judicial sys- 
tem, the administration of justice was 
regarded as a legitimate source of 
profit, with many other branches of pre- 
rogative which were made the foun- 
dation of extortion.t All our courts 


* Among the charges on this fund, it may be mentioned, one is any deficiency in the 
salary of the learned tirst Commissioner of Bankrupts, whose court has no more connexion 
with the matters of equitable jurisdiction, for which the fee-fund is levied on the suitors, 
tLan the Star-Chamber or the Court of Conscience. 

fT Tiere is a curious accovnt of the costs of a suit in the reign of Henry IL., in the first 


volu ne of Mr. Purton Cooper's reports. 
writs. 


The reader is amused with the frequent buying of 
The suitor’s gifts in money and horses to his “ pleaders and helpers,” are about 24 
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grew up under this theory, of which 
fees to judges and their officers were 


the necessary consequence. But the 


administration of justice is the duty 
of the state—not a prerogative of the 
prince. When men unite in society, 
they necessarily give up their right by 
nature to act on their own views of 
their private disputes and enforce 
what they individually consider justice. 
A primary object of forming a civil 
society is to avoid the inconveniences 
of exercising that natural right. The 
community are, therefore, ‘under as 
strong an obligation to provide the 
means of deciding and enforcing pri- 
vate“claims as to perform any other 
purpose for which they are united. 
The administration of civil justice is 
as much a duty of the state as protect- 
ing the citizens from foreign enemies, 
or performing any other public fune- 
tion. Why should the particular 
persons who are unfortunate enough 
to require the exercise of that duty 
specially pay for it, any more than 
any other individuals of the community 
who derive a special benefit from the 
discharge of any other state duties ? 
A particular class of British subjects 
derive a special, if not exclusive, bene- 
fit from the suppression of the Borneo 
pirates; the whole community pays 
for it. That the same rule should 
apply to the administration of justice 
is, in some degree, recognised ia our 
polity by the payment of the judges out 
of the national exchequer. It is not 
easy to see why the state should pro- 
vide the person who is to decide, and 
not equally provide the auxiliary offi- 
cers indispensable to work out that 
decision. The expences of bringing 
forward the case to be decided, such, 
for example, as the payment of advo- 
cates, attorneys, and witnesses, are, of 
course, to be borne by the litigants. It 
is no part of the duty of the state to 
prepare the dispute, or take any part 
in contesting it ; it is only to decide it, 
and enforce its decision. Whether 
this theory be- correct as a doc- 
trine of Jurisprudence or not, the 
universal cry for cheap justice shews 
how general the feeling is of its prac- 
tical utility. 
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Regarding the question then, either 
in reference to the special grievances 
of the Court of Chancery, or on more 
general principles, we are led towards 
thesame conclusion. Efforts tocheapen 
litigation by having rights decided on 
garbled or imperfect materials, or by 
providing inferior and , incompetent 
tribunals, are all mistaken. The first 
great step is, that the duties of the 
court and its officers should be per- 
formed at least cheaply, if not gratui- 
tously, so far as the suitors are con- 
cerned. Vast improvement has, no 
doubt, been made in this respect within 
the last half-century. Prior to 1817 
the charges payable in the superior 
courts in Ireland are almost incredi- 
ble. Among the instances to be found 
in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry, is one cause in which £431 
13s. 4d. was paid to a six clerk for 
1295 attendances on areference before 
the Master, not one of which he actu- 
ally gave! In another instance the 
clerk of errors refused to set down a 
cause for argument in the Court of 
Error until £400 was paid to him for 
copies of the record! There are 
other instances equally flagrant. But 
though much has been done, much 
remains to be done. The existing Acts 
do provide for the gradual redaction 
of court charges ; but the process ad- 
vances very slowly. It is not to be 
forgotten, that in addition to the 
amount levied on suitors in the name 
of official fees, they have to con- 
tribute very largely to the funds of 
the state in the form of stamp duties, 
which are imposed at a high rate on all 
legal proceedings. 

Beside rendering proceed'ngs in 
Chancery less expensive, the proposed 
measure purports to render them more 
simple. The mere substitution of pe- 
titions and answering affidavits for 
bills and answers. would have little 
effect in this way—being, as before 
observed, but giving other names to the 
same thing in substance. But onesection 
of the bill contains the rudiments of a 
very great improvement, though it 
may be well questioned whether it 
proposes an effectual remedy for the 
evil it is intended to obviate. It is 





marks; the fees to the King’s courts are 16 marks an a-half; to the King’s physician 36 
marks and a-half; to the King 100 marks; and tothe Queen a mark of gold. All the money 
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the 24th section, which enables the 
court to give relief by the partial ad- 
ministration of an estate or trust. 
There is no doctrine of courts of 
equity which works more practical 
injustice than the rule, that the court 
will not give relief unless it can give 
complete relief. It is the fruitful 
source of expense in suits; it is, also, 
an inexhaustible mine for technical 
and captious objections. In fact, this 
rule, with the necessity of having every 
interest, however formal, represented, 
is the great source of complication in 
equity suits. A simple example of 
very ordinary occurrence will explain 
this to the unlearned reader. 

A. borrows money on his estate ; he 
then marries, and settles it in the 
usual course, creating trustees for se- 
curing children’s portions, and making 
himself tenant for life, with remainder 
to his eldest son. He dies, and his 
creditor institutes a suit for the money 
borrowed. Suppose all the younger 
children of age, but the trustees dead ; 
and suppose, also, the borrower left 
little or no personal property. It is 
yet necessary to have a personal repre- 
sentative of the survivor of the trus- 
tees, because he has what is called a 
legal estate, and to have a personal 
representative of A., because the 
eldest son has, in the eye of the 
law, a right to have the personal 
estate of A. applied, in the first in- 
stance, to pay the debt, and, to give 
complete relief, an account of it must, 
therefore, be taken. In order to per- 
fect his suit, the plaintiff procures 
separate letters of administration to 
the trustee and to A., out of the Ec- 
clesiastical Court, and these adminis- 
trations may be, and commonly are, 
granted to two of his attorney’s 
clerks, who are made defendants, and 
against whom the court goes through 
the farce of making a decree. It is 
easy to see how complicated a suit 
may become when the process of bor- 
rowing and settling the estate has been 
repeated by two or three successive 
generations, before the suit is insti- 
tuted. 

A remedy for this evil is manifestly 
very desirable, and the proposed bill, 
so far as it would remedy it, would be 
most useful; but it is limited to a pro- 
ceeding by petition, and leaves un- 
touched cases where a plenary suit 
would be instituted, where the evil 
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would still be most severely felt. 
However, the clause, such as it is, 
along with another provision in the 
bill, enabling suitors to have the de- 
cision of the court on a special case 
stated in a petition, are certainly moves 
in the right direction. 

Our object is rather to invite atten- 
tion to the subject of Chancery reform 
than to criticise this measure in detail. 
The objections made to it so forcibly 
by Mr. Turner point out its principal 
defects, and are well worth reading. 
Many of these are of a nature not easy 
to explain to the unprofessional reader. 
Beside those alluded to by him, there 
are two novelties in the bill which are 
a little startling—one is (in sec. 11), 
making books of account prima facie 
evidence in favour of the person who 
kept them; and the other is (in sec. 
17), allowing the Master in Chancery 
to direct a person out of the jurisdic- 
tion, to be served and bound with 
notice, by publishing an advertisement, 
[in a newspaper ?] 

We have already said the scope of 
this measure is limited. Itistobehoped, 
now that public attention is being 
awakened to the subject, that some fu- 
ture measure will deal with more com- 
prehensive doctrines. Some practical 
changes of considerable importance 
have been tried under the lateact for the 
sale of incumbered estates, and there 
seems no reason why they should not 
be adopted,to a modified extent at least, 
in Courts of Equity. 

One great evil in causes respecting 
land in courts of equity arises from 
the appointment of receivers. The 
estate cannot be sold until all the 
claims on it are ascertained, and, to 
preserve the profits of the estate for 
creditors, pending the accounts requi- 
site for that purpose, a receiver is 
appointed. The appointment of a re- 
ceiver is often the signal to the tenants 
to become irregular and dishonest ; 
to say nothing of the political evils of 
breaking up the relation which should 
subsist between landlord and tenant, 
and putting a stop to all improvement 
on the estate, the loss from dishonest 
tenants and the expense and costs of 
the receiver swallow up a very large 
proportion of the nominal proceeds of 
the property; and the disorganised 
state to which it is sometimes reduced 
may materially affect its value when 
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the Encumbered Estates Commission, 
the course pursued is the very oppo- 
site. The estate is sold in the first 
instance, and the purchase-money in- 
vested. It well deserves consideration 
whether the same course should not 
be adopted in courts of equity, in cases 
where, at the commencement of the 
suit, it appears that it must eventuate 
in a sale. The creditors would, in 
many instances, be gainers, by secur- 
ing even the reduced dividends on the 
invested purchase-money. The lead- 
ing principle of the Incumbered es- 
tates Act—that a sale in court should 
give an indefeasible title to the pur- 
chaser—might also be advantage- 
ously adopted within certain limits; 
not to the arbitrary and unjustifiable 
extent of protecting the purchaser in 
every case, though he be ever so care- 
less, or the sale be ever so fraudulent 
or collusive ; but to the modified ex- 
tent of enabling the court to give a 
complete legal title, without having 
every outstanding estate represented 
before it. There would, undoubtedly, 
be much difficulty in defining the ex- 
tent to which this might be done; but 
it does not seem to be insuperable. 
We are far from approving of the in- 
troduction of extempore or occasional 
tribunals, or of the policy of the En- 
cumbered Estates Act in particular ; 
but the working of that measure, ne- 
vertheless, might supply some good 
rules of practice. Thus, for instance, 
the mode of taking accounts adopted 
by the Commissioners—by which a 
schedule of the incumbrances is pre- 
pared by one party, and there is no 
further litigation by any person who 
is satisfied with the statements made in 
it, proceedings becoming necessary 
only when there is really some ques- 
tion in dispute—is much cheaper and 
more satisfactory than the practice in 
courts of equity, of filing charges and 
discharges for every claim, thus get- 
ting up a separate little suit for every 
demand, disputed or undisputed. 
Before leaving the subject of Chan- 
cery reform, we must say a word of 
the way in which the subject is brought 
forward in parliament. Why is the 
proposed measure confined to Ire- 
land ? If it is good, why is England ex- 
cluded? If it is bad, why should Ire- 
land be victimized? But one reason 
can be suggested, viz. that it is 
a hasty experiment of the merits of 


which its framers are not satisfied. 
It was calculated that from the un- 
fortunate facility in carrying any mea- 
sure for Ireland of which the minis- 
try choose to take the responsibility, 
the ministerial hobby could thus be 
trotted through parliament with less 
danger of a fall. The fact that the 
house was counted out on the second 
reading of the bill, shows this was 
not a miscalculation. The advantages 
of assimilating the laws in both coun- 
tries are many and great, and not 
the least is the protection it affords 
against measures introduced as this is. 
Such protection is peculiarly neces- 
sary in legal matters, on which it is so 
hard to bring public opinion to bear. 
The mode in which the measure ap- 
pears to have been prepared, makes 
the limiting of it more objectionable. 
Save the mysterious communications 
which passed between the learned 
framer of it and a few high legal func- 
tionaries (the extent of whose approval 
appears to have been limited), no one 
at this side of the channel seems to have 
known, in the least, what was intended 
until the bill was introduced. The 
Irish public, lay and _ professional, 
like children for whom papa has pre- 
pared something very nice, were ex- 
pected to clap their hands in ecstacy, 
when the toy was suddenly produced. 
Another bill has been introduced 
for the improvement of our common 
law proceedings. This, as far as it 
goes, is most excellent. _Its principal 
objects are to make all actions com- 
mence by a uniform process—a writ 
of summons ; to remove the delays con- 
sequent on the distinction between 
term and vacation; to equalise the 
business of all the courts, and make 
the practice of all uniform; and to in- 
troduce certain improvements in de- 
tail, which will simplify and cheapen 
pleadings. By the first of these 
changes, not only is the now-unmean- 
ing fiction of our writs abolished, but 
a better mode of serving them is in- 
troduced. The second is a great im- 
provement. By the present system a 
debtor or wrong doer can only be sued 
at certain times of the year, and if he 
can evade, or his adversary neglects, 
service of the writ upon him, before a 
particular day, he gains a delay of 
several months. The provisions re- 
specting the filing of pleadings will 
not only cheapen proceedings, but re- 
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move a mass of nonsensical: fictions 
from the records of future actions. 
The excellence of these objects no one 
can question. Vhether there may 
not be faults to be found with a few of 
the means by which it is proposed to 
carry them out, is another matter. 
Thus requiring the service of sum- 
monses to be made within so limited a 
space as a quarter sessions’ district 
may lead to inconvenience. This and 
some others of the provisions of the 
bill ought to be attended to by per- 
sons whose practical knowledge makes 
them competent judges of the proba- 
ble results. On these subjects we are 
legislating with the experience of some 
years to guide us, as reforms of the 
same character were introduced seve- 
ral years since in England. 

There is one provision in the bill 
which affirms a very important princi- 
we though it is comprised in very few 
ines. It is allowing debtors to be sued 
in Ireland, who have property here, 
though they reside out of the jurisdic- 
tion. Until the year 1843, it was 
doubted whether, under the existing 
law, this could be done, although the 
power had been occasionally exercised. 
In that year the power to substitute 
service on persons living within the 

jurisdiction acting in certain capacities 
for persons out of the jurisdiction, 
was affirmed by a solemn decision of 
the Court of Exchequer, on the con- 
struction of an act of parliament pecu- 
liar to Ireland. This practice of sub- 
stitution has, however, been sparingly 
followed. The injustice of allowing a 
debtor to cheat his creditors by living 
in onecountry,and leaving the property 
out of which alone they can levy their 
debts in another, is obvious. The 
quantity of property held in this 
country by absentees, may have made 
the grievance more felt here than in 
England, and led to the difference in 
the now existing law. The remedy 
must be either by giving jurisdiction to 
the courts of the country where the 
debtor resides over property here, or 
by giving authority to the courts here 
to act against a defendant abroad. 

The former, beside other objections, 

is, in cases of persons residing inforeign 

kingdoms, impossible. The latter has 

a precedent in the Scotch law and in 

the laws of several other nations, and 

is supposed to have been adopted 

here by the statute of George III. 
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above referred to, which, however, is 
rather obscure on the subject. The 
proposed bill will clear away all doubt. 
The principle has, indeed, been already 
affirmed in various acts respecting the 
process of our Courts of Equity. 

It is to be regretted only that the 
bill stops where it does. Thus it leaves 
untouched what will be now the last 
remnant of the legal fictions in which 
our ancestors delighted, viz: the form 
used in an ejectment. It would be 
difficult to invent another equally 
absurd jumble of nonsensical false- 
hoods. Mr. Smith wishes to recover 
a small house from Mr. Murphy, and 
he commences an action in the Com- 
mon Pleas for this purpose. He does 
so, by delivering to Murphy a decla- 
ration in ejectment, in which an ima- 
ginary personage, John Doe, com- 
plains about as many messuages, acres 
of arable land, land covered with 
water, &c., as the fancy of the pleader 
and the law stationer suggests, with 
bogs, dove cots, coney boroughs, &c., 
ad libitum ; and the complaint is, that 
A. B. C. & D. made leases of the 
premises to Mr. Doe, the terms of 
which are gravely stated, and while he 
was peaceably possessed of them, an- 
other fanciful personage, John Thrust- 
out, against the peace of the Queen, 
with force and arms, with swords, 
clubs, &c., also according to the fancy 
of the pleader and the law stationer, 
on a certain day turned him out, and 
keeps him out; for which Mr. Doe 
seeks to recover from Mr. Thrustout 
£1000 damages. In the entire drama, 
Mr. Smith’s name need not, and Mr. 
Murphy's does not, once appear ; but 
anotice from Mr. Thrustout is ap- 
pended to the document, informing 
Mr. Murphy and all others that he 
claims nothing in the premises, and 
that this is served on them to frighten 
them into employing an attorney, 
Upon this rigmarole the court gravely 
adjudicates ; and will not allow Mur- 
phy to say one word about his claim 
to the house, unless he admits the 
accurate truth of all the falsehoods 
stated in it! These absurdities are 


defended by some on the ground of 
convenience, and the state of our law 
of real property, by which, in the case 
supposed, Smith, though the real claim- 
ant, would be obliged to rely on the 
title of A. B. C. or D., to recover in 
But all the material 
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facts could be stated in three lines, 
ulleging that Smith seeks to recover 

the house in question, and that for 

that purpose he has a right to use the 

names of A. B. C. & D., and that he 

claims to have been entitled to it froin 

a certain day. Fines and recoveries, 

and a host of other antiquated fictions, 

have been swept away by the common 

sense of modern times; why is this, 

the most absurd of all, suffered to 

continue in daily use? It is no answer 

that its meaning is generally under- 

stood. That is equally true of all the 

other prolix legal forms which have 
been abolished. Besides, it is not 
always true of ejectments. Instances 
have occurred in which persons served 
with them have imagined them to be 
practical jokes ! 

By the bill before the house, it is not 
proposed to extend to this country the 
English system of pleading in actions 
at law. It may be questioned how 
much of it is an improvement ; but 
there are points in our system of 
pleading which need reform in both 
countries. To take one instance: 
There are two forms of action, techni- 
cally known as case and trespass. The 
sole differences between them are of 
the most purely technical character, 
and the injuries to which they are re- 
spectively applicable sometimes depend 
on the most subtle distinctions. If a 
defendant throws a block out of his win- 
dow, and it hits you, your remedy is 
trespass ; but if it lies on the ground, 
and you stumble over it, your remedy 
is case. If your neighbour has a 
spout which makes your house damp, 
if the shoe of it ends on his land, your 
remedy is case; if it is long enough 
to project on your land, the remedy is 
trespass. In either of these instances, 
if from ignorance of what may turn 
out to be the real facts, or from an 
oversight of the pleader, the action is 
begun in the wrong form, though all 
the substantials be ever so clearly 
proved, instead of recovering compen- 
sation for your broken bones or da- 
maged house, you will have the plea- 
sure of payivg your opponent’s costs ; 
and the dispute at the trial may be 
purely as to the precise moment at 
which the block fell, or the number of 
inches in the shoe of the spout—put- 
ting the real merits wholly out of view. 

The leading case by which this dis- 
tinction (technically known as the 








difference between immediate and con- 
sequential damages) is usually illus- 

trated, affords a good exawple of its 

absurdity. A young gentleman named 

Shepherd, for sport, threw a large 

squib into a market-house on a fair- 

day. It fell on the table of a pie-man. 

The pie-man, in terror, pelted it away, 

and the next pie-man, in warding it 

off, gave it a direction by which it hit 

a man named Scott in the eye, explod- 
ing and blinding him. Scott brought 
his action against Shepherd. It was 
admitted on all hands that he had lost 
his eye, solely through the wanton and 
unjustifiable act of the defendant ; 
that the pie-men were wholly blame- 
less, having acted under the momen- 
tary impulse of self-preservation ; and 
that Shepherd alone was responsible 
for the damage. But the sole question 
discussed; and on which much learned 
and refined argument was expended, 
was, what form of action should have 
been adopted—which turned upon 
this, whether, when the squib fell on 
the first pie-man’s table, the immediate 
act of Shepherd was to be considered 
complete. ‘The subtlety of the point 
was exquisite ; it was worthy of the 
genius of Scotus or Aquinas, or any 
of the irrefragable or invincible doc- 
tors that ever disputed at the Sor- 
bonne. 

Simplicity is a merit in every sys- 
tem. In systems of law it is pre- 
eminently so. Every citizen is pre- 
sumed to know the law, and bound by 
the consequences of that knowledge. 
It is rather hard that it should contain 
things he could not understand. 

The foregoing observations, though 
meant to direct the attention of the 
general reader to the subject of law 
reform, are by no means intended to 
advocate the theory, that the unlearn- 
ed and inexperienced are the fittest 
to make it. Law reforms not emanat- 
ing from lawyers, will generally pro- 
duce more mischief than good. The 
connection between the various branch- 
es of our system is so intimate and 
extensive, that a change in any one 
part necessarily affects many more. 
The supposition that the advantage 
of knowledge of the subject is counter- 
balanced by the evils of educational 

prejudices, is without foundation. 
Many of the most ardent reformers are 
to be found among the most learned 
lawyers. Buta popular knowledge of 
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the subject, and of the species of evils 
to be remedied, is useful, if it be only 
to give a right direction to the pres- 
sure from without. When a measure 
called a reform is introduced, people 
are too apt to rely implicitly on the 
statement that it is so. Crude and ill- 
considered measures can thus be 
forced through parliament by the 
effects of mere indolence. It is left 
to lawyers alone to debate upon them, 
and any objections of theirs which do 
not tally with the preconceived no- 
tions of the man who believes the other 
side, are recklessly imputed to selfish 
motives. Take as an instance the com- 
ment evoked from the Times news- 
paper by Mr. Turner's speech on the 
chancery reform bill; in which it is 
assumed, that no one could resist the 
measure except from blind prejudice 
or sordid self-interest. Members have 
not even the patience to listen to the 
debate, in which they might pick 
up some knowledge* of the subject. 
There is, consequently, no class of 
measures where the votes are more 
purely factious. 

Before leaving the subject, which 
being rather an unpopular one has 
perhaps occupied an undue space, one 
word is to be added on another branch 
of our jurisprudence, untouched by 
the bills before the House. The sys- 
tem of our ecclesiastical courts calls as 
loudly for reform as either our equity 
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or law courts—indeed more so. The 
system is radically defective. The 
questions usually discussed there are 
on the competency of testators. Ifthere 
be one subject more fit than another 
for open investigation, and to be sub- 
mitted to a jury, itis this. Yet our 
ecclesiastical courts have no power 
to direct viva-voce examinations or 
issues, as our equity courts have, on 
any disputed facts. All the inquiry is 
necessarily conducted in secret on 
written statements. Cross-examina- 
tion is, consequently, comparatively 
useless. The process of direct examina- 
tion is particularly objectionable, for it 
is taken on the pleadings, and is little 
better than a set of affidavits. In the 
case of illiterate witnesses, the use of 
the obsolete and peculiar phraseology 
of the pleadings increases the mischief. 
How can a frieze-coated countryman 
truly swear to a statement filled with 
the terms “ impugnant,”  promo- 
vent,” ‘party proponent,” ‘ party 
ministrant,” &c. &c. ? It is said 
to be the examiner’s duty to ex- 
plain these terms, but as the deposi- 
tions are taken down in them, it is 
trusting a vast deal to the care and 
skill of the officer. There is nothing 
more difficult than explaining such 
things to an illiterate person, But 
the pursuit of this topic would extend 
these remarks to an unreasonable 
length. 








* Not much sometimes—witness the second debate on the bill in question, in which one 


speaker flippantly professed to be ignorant even of the name of the Irish Chancellor ! 





